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REMBRANDT’S MILL. 


THE MILL AND THE 


STUDIO OF REMBRANDT. 





BY F. W. FATRHOLT,. 





On the banks of the Rhine, between the villages 
of Layordorp and Koukergen, there stood, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, a large, old-fashioned 
mill, on ground slightly elevated, and command- 
ing a less monotonous view than Holland exhibits 
in general. It must not be understood, however, 
that the Rhine here exhibits any of those features 
of romance which give its banks so much attrac- 
tion higher up the stream; its flat unvaried 
course partakes of the melancholy of extinction 
’s it divides its water, and, losing itself in the 
marshy wastes of Holland, flows into the sea. 
Herman Gerritz van Rhyn was the owner of the 
mill, and on the 15th of December, 1606, the 
Somewhat gloomy home he inhabited was ren- 





dered more joyous by the birth of a son, who was 
destined to make the unknown name of his father 
immortal. The young Rembrandt van Rhyn ap- 
pears to have been left to grow up in boyhood 
with a perfect freedom from all restraints, even 
of an educational kind. It is reported that he 
was schooled'a little at Leyden, but it is evident 
that his attainments could never reflect back any 
honor upon that seat of learning. Application of 
such a kind was never to Rembrandt’s taste, and 
historic research, even when necessary for the 
vraisemblance of his designs, he openly and avow- 
edly despised. How soon his taste for Art de- 
veloped itself, we do not now know, but itis very 
likely to have been exceedingly early, and the 
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gloomy shade or vivid sunshine which alternated | 
in his father’s mill, may have impressed his 
youthful imagination most strongly at a time 
when the mind is most open to powerful impres- 
sions. His early days must have passed some- 
what monotonously in his home, which, by his 
own representation, had few attractive features. * 
The mill itself seems to be situated over the favo- 
rite ditch of a Hollander, which stagnates close 
by the honse, a square, gloomy building, with 
heavy dormer windows, the roof partly overgrown 
with the rank herbage and parasitical plants of a 
damp climate. It seems the very realization of 
Tennyson’s ‘*moated grange ;” like that, 


‘‘ The broken sheds look sad and strange, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch.’’ 


You can detect the marshy moss which ‘thickly 
crusted all,” while the ‘sluice with blackened 


’ 


waters,” is near, and the distant prospect is but 





‘« The level waste, the rounding gray.’’ 


A boy born here, to have become an artist, 
must have been gifted at birth with a genius for 
Art, and his visible powers for practising it, must 
have been strong to have induced his parents, 
who appear to have cared little for his mental 
cultivation, to obtain instruction for their son of 
its professors. They were not wealthy, and con- | 
sequently, could not obtain the best assistance; 
four mediocre professors of painting are named 
by Smith, in his Memoir of Rembrandt, as his in- | 
structors. But the very brief period he remained | 
with each, and the small assistance they could | 
have been to him, except as instructors in sim- | 
plest rudiments, is evident from an acquaintance | 
with their works and his own. He soon left them | 
all, and practised what he knew in his paternal | 
home; with his taste for chiar’-oscuro, there can be 
little doubt that the strong opposition of light 
and shade constantly before him in the gloomy 
mill, where his father pursued his avocations, 
gave him the first hint of the hitherto undeveloped 
power he possessed, and which he ‘‘ subsequently 
carried to such high perfection in his works, that 
he may be said to have created a new era in 
painting.” Through life, he seems to have 
always worked as if he had the effect of a small 
amount of concentrated light before him, and as 
if every object he portrayed was more or less 
subjected to that medium only. Burnet, in his 
‘Lectures on Painting,” has admirably dissected 
this principle, as original as it is inapproachable. 


| 
| 


' 


* The etching of his father’s house and mill, which is 
here copied, is dated 1641, and was consequently, done by 
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‘‘In real truth,” says Kugler, ‘“he struggled ty 
give vent to a rude defiance of all conventional 
excellence, and in the fulfillment of this task he 
has, indeed, produced extraordinary effects, He 
gives no sharply-defined forms, but merely indi. 
cates them with a bold and vigorous brush; the 
principal points alone are made bright and pro- 
minent by striking lights, but at the same time 
the lights reflected from them penetrate in 
wonderful manner the surrounding darkness, to 
which they thus give life and warmth.” 

He appears to have reached the age of man- 
hood ere he left his father’s roof, and to have had 
the mill and its neighborhood for his studio, and 
the boors who lived near for his companions. He 
never lost his early tastes, and seems to have 
loved, in more prosperous days, to revert to the 
lower companionships of his youth. When rallied 
on this taste in after-life, he honestly owned the 
little relief he found in high society, or the en- 
vied entrée he could command to the houses of the 
élite of Amsterdam, saying, ‘‘If I wish to relax 
from study, it is not honor, but liberty and ease 
that I prefer.” 

How admirably has a great living artist (Leslie) 
vindicated and displayed the true position he oc- 
eupied. ‘* Men of great and original genius, who, 
like Rembrandt, have little of what is called edu- 
cation, and who seem wayward in their tastes 
and habits, are sometimes looked upon as inspired 
idiots. But in the mind of such a man, the in- 
mense amount of knowledge accumulated by great 
and silent observation, knowledge of a kind not 
to be communicated by words, is something 
wholly inconceivable to the learned, merely in 
books; and if their reading has opened to them 
a world from which he is shut out, he also lives 
in a world of his own, equally interesting, the 
wisdom and enjoyment of which his pencil is con- 
stantly employed in communicating to all who 
have eyes for the sublime aspects of nature, and 
hearts fitted to receive such impressions through 
their eyes.” 

That Rembrandt was thus diligently and use- 
fully studying is evident from the rapidity of 
hand, and power of expression he possessed in 
after-life. His vigor was untiring, and his in- 
dustry unbounded. We possess, in Smith’s ‘Cata- 
logue Raisonné,” a detailed account of six hun- 
dred and fourteen pictures by him, and he assures 
us, that ‘‘a list of drawings of perhaps triple the 
number might be made from the public and pri- 
vate collections in England, France, and Hol- 
land ;” then add to these his etchings, consisting 
of three hundred and sixty-five pieces, exciasive 








the painter when he was thirty-five years of age. 


of the numerous examples of variations in the 
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same plates, and we have an astonishing picture 
of his powers and industry. 

His extraordinary facility of hand is evident 
‘n all his works; there is an amusing record of 
its power in one particular instance, which de- 
serves notice. The painter had gone to pass a 
day’s holiday with his friend, Jan Six, the Bur- 
gomaster of Amsterdam, at his country house. 
The time for dinner had arrived ; it was served; 
but when they had sat down to table, the thought- 
less servant had forgotten to obtain any mustard ; 
he was dispatched in a hurry to the village close 
by to obtain it, but Rembrandt, fully aware that 





to hurry is no characteristic of a Dutch servant, 
at once wagered with his friend that he would 
etch the view from the window of the dining-room 
before he returned. The painter had always 
some plates ready prepared for occasional use at 
his friend’s house, so he took up one, and rapidly 
sketched upon it the simple view before him, 
completing it before the domestic returned. Our 
engraving is a faithful copy of this etching, about 
one-third of the size of the original; it is dated 
1645, and represents the most simple elements of 
an ordinary Dutch view, a bridge, a canal, a low, 
level horizon, a village among trees, with a boat 
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SIx’s BRIDGE. 


half hidden in the canal beyond. The mark may | 
yet be seen in the original impressions of this 
rare plate, where Rembrandt tried his etching- 
point before commencing his work, which is exe- 
uted with the greatest freedom of hand, so that 
1 few lines only express the trees and hoats, and 
\ few decisive shadows give solidity and effect to 
the scence. There is nothing in the etching to 
lissipate any faith in the tale of its origin, and 
t is popularly known as “Six’s Bridge,” or, 
“The Mustard Pot.” 

At this time the artist was located in Amster- 
lam; his first recognition as a painter, was at the 
Hague, in 1627, where he had journeyed to sell 
4 picture to an amateur, who astonished him with 
‘payment of one hundred florins for it. Hou- 
traken, who relates the story, tells of the joy of 
the young artist, who traveled from his father’s 
house, on foot, to his patron, a distance of ten 
uiles, but was too eager to acquaint his parents 
rith his good fortune to return by the same 
uode; he therefore mounted the diligence, and 
"hen it arrived at Leyden, jumped from the car- 
Tage and ran home as quickly as his legs could 





carry him. In tne year following, he took up 
his abode in Amsterdam, and (with the exception 
of a voyage to Venice, which it is conjectured by 
some of his biographers, he may have taken about 
1625) never left the important capital of Holland. 
Amsterdam has been aptly styled a ‘Dutch 
Venice ;” it is permeated with canals, and founded 
in the water. Itis, perhaps, the most artificial site 
in the world for a city; being, in fact, nothing but 
bog and loose sand, and every inch of foundation 
for human habitation or use, has to be made by 
driving wooden piles through this into the firmer 
sand below; each pile is formed of a large tree, 
forty or fifty feet in length, and it is recorded 
that upwards of thirteen thousand were used for 
the foundations of the town-house alone. This 
may give an idea of the expense of building in 
the city, and the enormous quantity of timber 
upon which it is constructed, which led Erasmus 
jocularly to say of its inhabitants, that they, 
like crows, lived on the tops of trees. The dis 
tant view of the town, from the Y side, is very 
curious, with its tall houses mixed with shipping, 
some mansions bending portentously forwards, 
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others sinking sideways or backwards, and all 
showing the insecure nature of their foundations. 
But the most curious feature in the view, is the 
myriad of windmills mounted on the fortifications 
on the land side of the town. There are thirty 
bastions now useless, and upon each of these 
works windmills are erected, the odd effect of the 
number of their sails, rapidly whirling in the 
breeze, is a peculiarity as unique as the city it- 
self. These fortifications now make an agreeable 
promenade for the inhabitants, the city being 
built in the shape of a crescent from the water’s 
edge. It is nearly seven miles in circumference, 
and consists of ninety-five islands, formed by 
stacks of houses, to which access is gained by 
two hundred and ninety bridges. On the quays 
are many noble houses, the erections of the rich 
and powerful merchants, who, in the palmy 
days of the city flourished here. The best bear 
dates of the days of Rembrandt, and testify to 
the wealth and taste of their inhabitants. There 
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ST. ANTNMONY’S GATE. 


brick houses, with their ‘‘crow-step” gables, that 
we have been familiar with from childhood, in 
the pictures by native artists; or the heavy 
wooden shop-fronts, with their ponderous frames, 
and small squares of glass, much like the old 
London shops in the prints of the time of William 
wnd Mary. One spirited individual has recently 
built a showy shop here, light and airy, @ la 
Paris; hut it seems to be looked upon as a folly, 
rather than a want, by the inhabitants. 
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is a solid dignity and well-understood comfoy; 
about these old houses, very characteristic o; 
that strong domestic attachment which the Dut-). 
so passionately feel. In their love for the sy). 
stantial, they even exceed the English, and the 
ponderous character of the carved staircases an, 
paneled rooms, would more than satisfy the ob- 
jections of the veriest ‘‘John Bull” to flimsiness 
of construction. Everything seems as much 
made for posterity as for personal use; and in 
wulking over the town, you see that two centu- 
ries have passed over its buildings, though located 
in the dampest position, with scarcely a “ defea- 
ture” from time, and that they may well last 
two more. There seems no desire for change in 
a Hollander; that which is substantial and use- 
ful, is enough for his requirements, and no idea 
of modern improvement seems to be sufficient in- 
ducement for the trouble of alteration, In walk- 
ing through the best street of Amsterdam, (the 
Kalverstrasse,) you see nothing but the quiet red 
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.. One of the oldest and most picturesque built 
ings in the city, of a public nature, is the Weigh 
ing House, situated near the Museum, and a 
house where Rembrandt lived. It was origin 
a gate, before the town had increased to its pre 
sent unwieldy proportions, and was known “5 
the Gate of St. Anthony. It is said to have been 
erected in the latter part of the fifteenth centa’y 
and to have played its part in the wars betwee 
the inhabitants and their vindictive Spanish 
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rulers. It is a quaint solid old 
puilding, and some few years 
since was used as a medical 
school, after its desertion by the 
merchants. In the open space in 
front the scaffold used to be erect- 
ed for criminals, and others for 
spectators around it; the burgh- 
ers at one time firmly believing 
such spectacles had their uses in 
Jeterring evil-doing ; hence, their 
families and dependents were 
compelled to attend these horri- 
ble “salutary warnings,” as a 
great moral lesson. 

Rembrandt’s industry was un- 
tiring, as we have shown, and 
appears to have been so far re- 
warded with success, that he took 
a large house in the Blomgrackt, 
and fitted it up for the reception 
of pupils. He had married the 
daughter of a farmer, named Uy- 
lenburg, living at the village of 
Ransdorp, in the swampy district 
opposite the city, appropriately 
called Waterland. His pupils, ac- 
cording to Sandrart, brought him 
an income of two thousand five 
hundred florins per year, as he 
received one hundred florins from 
each for that period. His paint- 
ings, drawings and etchings, must 
have also realized considerable 
From 1640 to 1650 appears to be the cul- 
minating point of his genius and his fortune. 

Rembrandt’s misfortunes commenced with the 
purchase of the house delineated in our engray- 
ing. It was situated in what was then known as 
St. Anthony’s Bree Street, and which is now 
called the Jews’ quarter. It was a large, hand- 
some mansion, with garden attached, and was 
freehold. The artist appears not to have been 
enabled to purchase it without borrowing the 
sum of four thousand one hundred and eighty 
guilders, which was advanced on mortgage; and 
being soon after unable to meet his engagements, 
his entire effects ware seized and sold by order of 
the magistrates, in July, 1656. The homeless 
painter was obliged to lodge where he could, and 
make a charge for his necessary maintenance to 
the bankruptey court. He was but fifty years of 
age when this happened, but he did not long out- 
live his altered position, for he is believed to have 
tied in 1664, as his son Titus received the balance 
from the same court of six thousand nine hundred 


sums, 











REMBRANDT’S HOUSE. 


and fifty-two guilders (upwards of threé thou- 
sand dollars) in the following year, which was 
paid over to him as a balance of accounts aftcr 
all claims, including heavy law expenses, had 
been paid out of his father’s property. 

From this it appears that Rembrandt, like 
many other unfortunate persons, was a victim to 
law and lawyers, and added another to the long 
list of men of genius who are fed on by the intel- 
lectual harpies around them, but who are still 
ever ready to sneer at the want of business habits 
displayed by their prey—a sneer too frequently 
repeated by the wealthier ignorant, always glad 
to drag genius down to their own low level. The 
parsimony attributed to Rembrandt is not un- 
usual with his countrymen in general; and the 
stories of his dining off a herring, or a slice of 
bread and cheese, need excite no wonder in a land 
where all practise thrift. The tales so readily 
told of the painter’s parsimony, and his unworthy 
tricks in accumulating money, are almost dis- 
proved by the melancholy close of his life. Still, 
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at one period he must have earned much. Smith, | Rembrandt’s scholars were seneey iT bess 
’ 8 


his best biographer, is inclined to infer that his | power of chiar’-osewro did not descend to any of 
difficulties resulted from indiscreet conduct in the | them. Among them were Gerard Dow, Nicholas 
management of his affairs. Another easy mode | Maes, and Ferdinand Bol, all excellent in their 
of accounting for much loss of cash, is in the | way, but characterized by few peculiarities |i. 
suggestion also thrown out in the same work, | those seen in the works of their early preceptor 
that the painter’s intimacy with Manasseh Ben | Rembrandt cared little for historic proprieties, 
israel and Ephraim Bonus may have tempted him} The originality and peculiarity of Rembrandt’, 
to part with his money for alchemical pursuits, | genius has left him undisputed master of his ow, 
as both those persons were addicted to cabalistic | walk in Art. It would be impossible to improve 
studies, and the former wrote a book on the sub- | his faults without injuring his productions. p, 
ject, for which the artist etched four plates, re-| the magic of his hand he has at times elevate. 
markable for mysticism. The etching of Faustus | low and disgusting forms into covetable marvels 
in his study, gazing on the mystic pentapla, which | of light and shade; the grand management of 
irradiates his gloomy chamber, gives us the best} pictorial effect is always present, while at times 
realization extant of the cabalistie belief of the oc-| the conception of each picture in its totality i: 
cult philosophers, and proves how far the artist had | unrivaled in Art. 

studied and was familiar with the dreamy science. 
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SONNETS 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH. 
(LAURA’S BEAUTY AND ITS EFFECT ON THE POET’S HEART.) 


BY ESTELLE A. LEWIS. 








I. III. 
I saw a form angelically bright, The stars, the Heavens, the elements combined 
Celestial beauty in the world below; Their arts, to make a work, where Nature might 
And now, when I recall my joy and wo, Reflect herself more beautiful and bright, 
All else seems but a dream—a vapor light. And Sol elsewhere so pure a light could find. 
I saw the tears those orbs celestial fill, So lofty was the work—so lovely, new, 
Whose light eclipsed the light of envious Sol, That mortal ken was blinded by its beams, 
And heard the mournful music of her soul While in those eyes in soft exhaustless streams, 
Flow till the mountains moved—the streams stood | Shone love, grace, sweetness, beauty, fervor true 
still. Their rays entranced and purified the air— 
Love, wisdom, sympathy, and high desire, Awakened truth—and so divine became, 
Weeping, produced more holy harmony They baffled speech--love, thought, conception 
Than ever yet was breathed from mortal lyre. quelled— 
Heaven, raptured, listened to the solemn sound— No base desire was ever nourished there, 
No leaflet dared to quiver on the tree, But honor, virtue burned a deathless flame— 
Such bliss—such joy—earth, air, sky, ether bound. | And all unholy hopes by Beauty’s light repelled. 
II. IV. 

I’ what part of Heaven, or thought of beauty, love, | Oh, ardent virtue, that my heart enchained! 
Did Nature find the model of thy face, Oh, gentle soul, my spirit’s lofiy dome! 
Within whose matchless and seraphiec grace Oh, Sun of Purity, the stainless home! 
She sought to show her power in realms above. Tower in high Heaven, by Angel-hands sustained! 
What nymphs in fount—what goddess of the grove Oh, flame—oh, roses scatiered on sweet fiakes 
Ere gave such golden tresses to the wind? Of snow—a mirror pure wherein I gazed, 
When were such virtues in one heart combined ? And thence to Beauty’s face my pinions raised— 
Right through my breast the shaft of death they | A holier light than Sol’s empyrean lakes! 

drove. Could distant regions comprehend my song, 
A beauty so divine none ever knew, I’d fill the earth with thy celestial name, 
Who never gazed enraptured on thine eyes, Nile and Olympus should the sound prolong: 
Rolling so sweetly in their liquid blue. But since the pinions of my muse are bound, 
None ever knew the balm of Love—his wiles, That lovely Land shall echo with thy fame, 
Who never drank the musie of thy sighs, | Which Apennines divide—and seas and Alps su! 


Or thrilled beneath the magic of ihy smiles. round, 





A DEATH IN 


THE FAMILY 





BY R. H. STODDARD, 





Ir was eight in the morning by the clock on 


Trinity steeple, five minutes past eight by its | 


neighbor on St. Paul’s, and about noon by the 
four sides of the City Hall. The omnibuses 
were every moment becoming thicker in Broad- 
way, rattling briskly in the direction of the South 
Ferry, crammed with their usual morning car- 
goes of clerks and book-keepers. The drivers 
had it pretty much their own way until they 
reached the Museum; after that they were the 
slaves of their imperative fares, who made no- 
thing of jerking the door strap in the most 
impracticable stopping-places, and jumping out 
several seconds before their sixpences could 


arrive at the strong box on top of the stage. As | 
far as one could sce Broadway was crowded. | 


The stream of mercantile life flowed down town, 


wave after wave surging from the main current | 


into innumerable coves, and creeks, and bays, in 
the shape of by lanes and streets. 

There is a strong family likeness in all the 
mercantile streets leading from Broadway, albeit 


no two are exactly alike, so when I am aweary | 
of the bustle, or the whim seizes me in my walk, 


I turn into the first I come to. If I have any 
preference I think it is Courtlandt Street, for I 


find I generally take it on my way to the North | 
River. Standing at the head of the street, I see | 


the river gleam in the distance, but the chances 
of reaching it are small, the street below is so 
blockaded by carts, and the sidewalks are so 
barricaded by packing-boxes. The business of 
the day has not yet commenced, (remember it 
is eight, by Trinity,) but will soon. For the last 
hour there has been throughout the whole neigh- 
borhood a constant unlocking of doors, and 
taking down of shutters, and a vigorous sprink- 
ling and sweeping of floors. Colored porters 
have been seen through the broad windows, 
wielding their brushes and dust pans, sweeping 
tround cases and bales of dry goods, and dusting 
show cases and desks. The contents of their 
pans are emptied into the street, a harvest for 
the German chiffonier. Mountains of dirty sand 
interspersed with fragments of letters and memo- 
randa, wafers and broken pen-holders, bits of 
‘ape and stumps of segars, litter the muddy 


Pavement, and obstruct the sluggish rivulets in 
the putters 


Now and then an early-minded clerk makes his 
appearance, and opening the huge safe, loads 
the desk with day-books and legers, after which 
he enjoys the morning papers. By the time the 
bells of Trinity chime for nine every store in 
Courtlandt Street is open, and every firm ready 
to transact any amount of business in its line. 
That is, every firm but Bourne & Co. Bourne & 
Co. have not yet unlocked their doors, nor un- 
bolted their iron shutters. Not a soul belonging 
to the house—and the house has many souls be- 
longing to it—is at its post. The errand-boy 
came at his customary hour, but seeing a slip of 
paper on the door, he went home again, eating 
his dinner on the way, and entering into business 
on his own account, won a pocket-full of marbles 
| from a millionaire of his own age, living in the 
/same alley. Bourne & Co. will not open to-day. 
| What is the matter? not failed, Ihope. Bourne 
| & Co. fail! such a supposition would never be 
ventured by one who knew the house. Bourne 
& Co., sir, are merchants of old standing, and of 
unlimited means and credit, none of your mush- 
room shop-keepers who flourish to-day, and to- 
/Mmorrow are no more. No mercantile ‘hard 
times” has ever affected them; their paper has 
always been first rate. They have seen hundreds 
of old houses fail, and will probably see hundreds 
more. Every store in the street closed in the 
great crash of ’37, but Bourne & Co. remained 
open. But now they are closed. They have 
just been called upon to pay a debt, or rather 
the head of the firm has, a personal debt to an 
inexorable creditor, who has seized, and now holds 
his body. It would be vain for them to offer bail. 
It would not be taken. Read the slip of paper 
on the door, and you will see why the store is 
closed. ‘* Closed in consequence of a death in the 
family.” Ah! Death, then, is the creditor ! 

Yes, James Bourne, you are dead at last, a¢ 
dead as the poor hod carrier who tumbled from 
your buildings yesterday. Your million and « 
half could no more save you, than his empty 
pockets could save him. Your clegant mansion 
adorns Fifth Avenue; his miserable shanty de- 
grades even Poverty Row; but impartial Death 
has knocked at the doors of both, and served ye 
both with his stern summons. James Bourne 
_ and Patrick Flynn, may God have mercy on you! 
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i knew the merchant millionaire, partly from 
my friend Simpkins being a book-keeper in his 
house, and partly because I have the enéree into 
the set in which the Bournes move. In my card 
basket, (between ourselves it is merely a saucer, ) 
I have a dainty enameled card on which ‘ Mrs. 
Bourne presents her compliments te Mr. Blank, 
and requests the pleasure of his company on 
Wednesday evenings.” Socially I am below the 
Bournes, but intellectually 1 am their equal. 
They admire my writings, especially when I 
write of fashionable life, and think me, they are 
pleased to say, ‘‘a young man of promise.” I 
had heard from Simpkins that Bourne was sick, 
but had no idea he was in danger. And here he 
was dead! It startled me. 

I turned about and walked up Courtlandt 
Street again, picking my way around the cases 
and bales on the sidewalks, now catching my 
coat tails in their hoops, and now breaking my 
shins against their sharp corners. 

** How paltry and trivial all these things are,” 
said I to myself, ‘compared with the great mys- 
tery of Death! These bales and cases, filled 
with costly stuffs, silks, satins and cloths—was 
it worth while to import them from over sea 
to beautify bodies of dust, so soon to be wrapt 
in shrouds? Is it worth while to spend months 
and years in counting-houses, watching the 
fluctuations of the market, giving and taking 
notes, pouring over day-books and legers, and 
the mysteries of double and single entry, when 
in a moment Death will come, and end all? I 
see the name ‘ Bourne,” shining on the great 
gilt sign, but what a mockery itis! There is no 
longer a Bourne—only a cold dead body, a statue 
of lifeless clay.” 

Running on in this vein to the detriment of 
trade and commerce, I reached Broadway. The 
river of life was flowing there faster than ever. 
The omnibuses tore by furiously, cutting each 
other off, and jamming each other in narrow 
places, until they were wedged together for 
blocks. Crowds were crossing the street in all 
directions, creeping under the heads of the 
horses, and dodging around the ends of the poles. 
All was noise and confusion. It was a strange 
contrast to that closed store, in whose dark 
counting rooms and darker lofts order and 
silence reigned, and it jarred on my thoughts 
painfully, 

But while I stood there, I heard a strain of 
music in the distance, a strain of mournful music 
that charmed away the dissonance, and harmo- 
nized the extremes—Life and Death. It came 
nearer and nearer, preceding « soldier’s funeral. 
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The policemen drove the refractory omnibuses 
into the side streets, and cleared a path, down 
which the musicians marched, keeping time to 
the tune they played. I gave myself up to the 
music like the veriest child. My heart quickened 
within me when the snare drum rattled the re- 
veille; I was pierced through and through with 
the sharp notes of the fife; the bugle filled me 
with a diviner life, rich, warm, and loving, but 
as sad as death; and the slow tap of the bass 
drum thundered against me like Fate. It was in 
the midst of & great battle where life and death 
were contending. I knew that I must fall, soon 
or late, like the soldier there in the hearse, but | 
felt no fear, so grand did the music make me, 
and so brave did I become when I saw the waving 
plumes, and the glittering arms. But for all 
that I was melancholy, for my thoughts were 
busy with the death of James Bourne. 

When I returned to my room I found that my 
old friend Simpkins had been there during my 
absence, and had left a note, wherein he asked 
me to go with him to the funeral. Simpkins 
lives opposite me, (1 can look into his attic from 
my own,) so I never make distance an excuse for 
not visiting him. I wish you were acquainted 
with Simpkins, or I wish that some better author 
had the task of describing him to you. He is 
tall and thin, with an awkward stoop in his gait; 
has large hands and feet, rather protruberant 
eyes, and no hair to speak of. He generally 
dresses in black, and looks seedy. His elbows 
are shiny and white, and the legs of his panta- 
loons show the bulge of his clumsy knees. The 
edges of his shirt collars are often frayed, and 
his wristbands are mapped with archipelagoes of 
ink. He wears a large old-fashioned silver hunt- 
ing watch in his fob, and at the end of its broad, 
black ribbon a brass key, and a massive corne- 
lian seal, the latter of reddish gold. A plain 
gold ring on his little finger—there is one like it 
on the third finger of his wife’s left hand—com- 
pletes his personal effects. But why expose the 
poverty of my friend Simpkins’s wardrobe? He 
would dress better, I dare say, if he were able. 
But no dress could make him other than he is— 
an old-fashioned, simple-hearted man. I have 
never asked his age, but I should guess him t 
be about fifty. His head is bald, very bald, and 
his forehead is full of wrinkles, the first furrows 
of that grim old ploughman, who drives his shar¢ 
alike over human brows, and the ruin of empires. 
He is poor, very poor, is John Simpkins,—at least 
I should be so, with seven children, and six hun- 
dred a year, such are John’s incumbrances,—bu! 
he appears neither to feel it, nor to know t 
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Hle is content with his lot, or if not content, he 
has long since ceased to repine. 

] stepped across the street to John’s dwelling, 
and was let in before I could knock, by John 
himself. He extended his bony hand in the door- 
yay, and shook mine kindly, smiling and sighing 
at the same time. 

«Good morning, Mr. Simpkins. We have not 
met lately. I see you quite often from my front 
sitic in the morning, and have half a mind to run 

ver and take breakfast with you. But I think 
it would grieve my landlady, for she says I am 
punctual in one thing only—my meals! She 
laughs at my expense, and I eat at hers, so we 
wre quits. But this is a sad business,” I added, 
seriously ; for I was afraid my light mood might 
have shocked the serious book-keeper. 

fie nodded an affirmative, and led me into the 
parlor. ‘Wait a minute,” said he, ‘‘and I will 
call Martha. She wanted me to when you came.” 
Martha is the wife of his bosom. 

Several minutes elapsed before she appeared, 
during which time I mentally daguerreotyped 
the parlor. Let me paint it for you. There is a 
black hair-cloth sofa behind the door, a lumber- 
Its back 
ends in an elaborately carved scroll; brass nails 
illuminate the edge of the hair-cloth ; its feet are 
crooked lions’ claws. Six mahogany chairs, also 
of black hair-cloth, stand in their accustomed 


ing mahogany sofa of the old time. 


places, two at each window, and one on each side 
f the white folding door. A square mahogany 
card table, on which stands a paper card basket, 
wud a common astral lamp, fills the niche 
u the right of the chimney; on the left is a 
small mahogany bookcase with green silk cur- 
tains, Tam not acquainted with the contents of 
the bookease, except an auriferous copy of my 
thrilling romance, “The Gold Digger of the 
fila,” (a book no library should be without, ) but 
I fancy the shelves groan with school books. A 
pair of plated silver candlesticks, crowned with 
green wax-tapers, which are never to be lighted, 
heautifies the mantle-piece, also a pair of plated 
snuffers, and a bronze match-box. Over the 
match-box and snuffers hangs the portrait of an 
rdinary-looking man, pilloried in the stiff stand- 
ng collar of fifty years ago. It is Simpkins, the 
vider, father of John. Faded damask curtains 
vith yellow bindings, muffle the light of the win- 
‘lows. The floor is covered with ingrain carpet- 
ing, of the usual imaginative pattern. It resem- 
bles a bed of monstrous tulips in the last stages 
of dropsy, on a bank of Pre-Adamite crabs, with 
hore than their share of claws—red and green 
are its prominent colors. It is, I grant you, an 








| absurd attempt at a parlor; but it is the best 


that John can do. You may’not think it, but, 
there are times when it really looks cheerful—for 
instance, in the long winter evenings when the 
astral lamp is lighted, and there is a fire in the 
grate, and the book-keeper sits in the blaze, saw- 
ing on his violin. And I have seen it when it 
was as solemn as a sepulchre. It was so last 
summer, when there was a death in the family. 

We sat in the parlor, John, and Martha, and I, 
and talked of many things, but chiefly of death, 
beginning with the death of James Bourne, and 
gliding into reminiscences of deaths nearer home, 
the death of our friends and beloved ones. 

**T shall never forget how I felt,” said Martha, 
‘when we lost our little Jane. She was our first 
child, sir, and would have been twenty years o!d 
had she lived till now. I watched ber through 
her illness, and saw her die, but comprehended 
it not. Isat up with her night after night until 
I was worn out; my nerves were dreadfully shat- 
tered, and my head was light. It seemed to me 
that I could never sleep again. But when she 
died, (I remember mother’s saying, ‘‘ Martha, 
she is dead,’’) I stole up stairs, and threw myself 
on the bed, and slept for hours, a heavy dream- 
less sleep. I awoke, feeling that something had 
happened. I got up, crept down stairs, and 
there, in the back room, in a little coffin, the 
dead child lay! Mother and the neighbors had 
laid her out while I slept. Isat down by the side 
of the coffin, and burst into tears. I never wept 
I felt as 
I have only to 
shut my eyes, and I can bring the funeral again 
before me. I know just how everything in the 
room looked; where the chairs were, the candle- 
sticks on the shelf, and the time by the old clock 
in the corner. The coffin stood on the table un- 
der the looking glass, and its reflection fright- 
ened me, for I saw two dead children instead of 
one! Our James was a baby then, and I thought 
it was a warning of his death. The dead child 
lay in the coffin as if asleep. Her face was wax, 
or marble, and her blue eyes appeared to tinge 
their half transparent lids. 


so before: I have never wept so since. 
if I were raining myself away. 


Her hands were 
clasped on her bosom, holding a little rose-bud. 
I could not realize that it was my own child who 
was dead. I rode to the grave in a sort of stu- 
por; listened to the reading of the funeral ser- 
vice, saw the shovelsfull of earth thrown in upon 
the coffin, and came away with the rest as calmly 
as they. My loss broke upon me by degrees. 
When I awoke in the morning I missed the trun- 
dle bed in which the sweet child used to sleep; 
her little face was no longer the first thing that 
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met my gaze. I missed her at the breakfast 
table, sitting up so womanly in her tall child’s 
chair. I missed her playing with the dog, (poor 
Spot! he is dead too;) and missed her dressing 
her doll, and cutting paper on the hearth. Every- 
thing she had ever said or done came back to 
me; her looks, the tones of her lisping voice. 
Years passed, and other children were born. I 
ceased to think of her as a child, but imagined her 
as the girl she would have grown, had she lived. 
Often I said to myself, when I saw my neighbor’s 
children, ‘‘ Jane would have been as tall as that 
girl now.” I missed, and mourned two Janes, 
one the babe that mouldered in the church yard, 
the other the merry girl who should have shed 
light in our household. Ah! sir, it is a sad 
thing—this death in a family!” 

We sat a few minutes in silence, Martha com- 
muning with the Past, in which her grief was 
embalmed, and John and I thinking our own 
thoughts. 

‘‘] have often asked myself,” said John at 
length, ‘‘if Martha and I had to die, which one 
of us it should be, if it were left with me to de- 
cide. I could die for Martha, if it were neces- 
sary, but it would be best, I think, that Martha 
should die before me. That is,” said John, has- 
tily, blushing scarlet for fear we might have mis- 
understood him, ‘if the children were alone, and 
without money or friends. Nothing can supply the 
place of a mother—I know that—but oh sir, it is so 
hard for children to be left fatherless. My father 
died when I was a lad, but I can remember what a 
blow it was, even to me. I kissed him, as it were 
to-night, when I went to bed, and in the morning 
he was dead! At noon I saw him in a long ma- 
hogany coffin. They removed the lid, and showed 
me his ghastly face. It frightened me. They 
told me to kiss him, but I refused stoutly. Iwas 
terrified, at the same time fascinated. ButI can- 
not describe my feelings. 

‘« My first thought was, ‘I wonder who will say 
grace, now father’s dead? Will mother, or Aunt 
Thankful? Or wont we have grace any more?’ 
Then I wondered who would cut the hay, and 
corn; whether the barn door would be mended, 
and whether the spotted pig, which was ailing at 
the time, would die. I tried to imagine the pig 
in a coffin, but it struck me as being so comical, 
that 1 burst out a-laughing. 
irreverence ! 

‘The house was soon crowded with neighbors 
and relations dressed in their Sunday clothes. 
They stared at the dead man curiously, com- 
mented on his altered appearance, and talked in 
an undertone about the weather and the crops. 


God forgive my 





Among the rest were my uncle and aunt, a close- 
fisted, mean-souled pair. They drew their chairs 
up to my poor mother, who sat in a corner weep- 
ing, and made believe to console her, my aunt by 
quoting mortuary texts, such as ‘All flesh is 
grass,’ ‘As a flower of the field he fadeth,’ &¢,: 
and my uncle by prying into the state of my 
father’s affairs. It seemed strange to me, boy as 
I was, that he should have taken such a day for 
business; but when I learned, as I did after- 
wards, that he held a mortgage on the farm, I said 
it was exactly like him. He was a man, as we 
say Down East, to steal the pennies off a dead 
man’s eyes. But neither he, nor my aunt, nor 
the orthodox minister, who exhorted us all to re- 
pent, could dry my mother’s tears. I doubt 
whether she saw or heard them. Her heart was 
in the coffin with the dead man, and what to her 
was unpaid interest, or promises of far-off good? 

‘*My father was buried, and my uncle fore- 
closed the mortgage. He was sorry for us, he 
said, but he was a poor man, and it behooved 
him to look after his own. He concluded his 
hypocrisy by bidding my mother trust in God. 
She told him some unpleasant truths on the occa- 
sion, and all intercourse was broken off between 
them. We were turned out of house and home. 
My mother rented a small cottage in the village, 
and kept the two youngest children; the rest of 
us were ‘ put out to places’ in different parts of 
the country. It is a common story, sir,” said 
John in conclusion; ‘‘and I needn’t relate it. 
There is nothing interesting in the every day pri- 
vations of the poor. Itis a bitter thing for them 
to have a death in the family.” 

‘*You have described the feelings of a child on 
the death of a parent,” said I, turning to John; 
‘‘and you, my dear Mrs. Simpkins,” turning to 
John’s good wife, ‘‘the feelings of a parent on 
the death of a child. But who shall describe the 
anguish of husband or wife, when the other and 
dearer half is taken away? 

‘“‘T have a habit of projecting myself into 
imaginary existences, and living ideal lives of 
joy and sorrow. When these moods of mind are 
on me I sometimes fancy myself a widower, whose 
wife is not long dead. And truly there is enough 
in common between widowers and bachelors for 
the latter to divine in part the sufferings of their 
more miserable brethren, 

‘«*That dear dead wife of mine—no one guesses 
how I mourn for her! I seldom speak of her, 
even to my most intimate friends, for it seems 
almost a sacrilege to name her name, now she is 
I scarcely know how I feel about her, ex- 
cept that I have a continual sense of loss, au 


gone. 
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utter absence of delight. My life is a still but 
deep river of grief. When I wake in the morn- 
ing I miss her from my side. Shaking off my 
heavy dreams I renew life’s heavier reality alone. 
Isit at the silent breakfast table, and pour out 
my coffee, and help myself to the stone-cold 
rolls. I eat my breakfast forgetfully, and but- 
toning up my coat in a dreem wait for my usual 
morning kiss before I go down town. Away 
dreamer! there are no kisses for thee ! 

«The cool wind and blue sky rouse me awhile, 
and I walk on briskly and unconsciously. But 
by and by I see a face which reminds me of her, 
and it goes home to my heart like a dagger. She 
mingles with my thoughts, more or less, all day, 
and makes me soberer than of old. Bending 
over the leger—one whole page of which is in her 
hand-writing, I recall her winning words and 
ways. I havea little note of hers in my desk, 
and sometimes when no one can see me I draw it 
cut and press it to my lips! But when the store 
is closed for the night, and I saunter along in the 
lighted dusk, a laggard amid the thousands who 
are hurrying home, I think it is impossible for 
me to bear my sorrow any longer. I linger and 
linger, for why should I hurry home? I have no 
home My wife is dead! I miss her bright face 
at the door, smiling a welcome; I miss her sweet 
arms around my neck. I miss her at the smok- 
ing urn, pouring out the fragrant tea, and pass- 
ing the buttered toast And when I sit by the 
fre and read the newspaper, or the last pew 
novel, I miss her work-basket on the stand, and 
the motion of her busy little fingers. I stare in 
the grate, and think, and think, until I am glad 
to read again. Anything to escape the memory 
of my loss! Sometimes I try to forget it in 
sleep. Ah! those long dark nights alone! I 
shut my eyes resolutely and strive not to think; 
but my brain is like a watch just wound up—it 
must run, I endeavour to sleep, but grow wake- 
ful every minute. I turn and turn restlessly, 
shifting the pillows and the bedclothes, but rest 
there is none. The bed becomes a rack at last: 
the room is peopled with strange shapes, and my 
poor brain throbs like the sea ina storm. The 
walls of the room enclose me, gradually drawing 
nearer and nearer; the ceiling sinks lower and 
lower. These are mere physical terrors, and I 
learn to bear them; but the awful silence of the 
night, a silence so profound that I can hear my 
heart beat—the weird and terrible darkness—the 
desolation around and within me—oh God, why 
cannot I die too? Come back, dear wife, come 
back !” 

John looked at Martha, and Martha at John, 





wondering whether I were really a bachelor or 
not. I feigned not to see them, but pulled out 
my watch, and declared it was time to go to the 
funeral. John rose, and kissed his wife, and we 
started, 

The friends of Mr. Patrick Flynn, the deceased 
hod-carrier, were giving that worthy a grand 
funeral, for we saw the hearse containing his 
body, and three or four old hacks around his 
shanty in Poverty Row. Before they started, the 
mourners got up a fight among themselves, the 
result of a disagreement at Mr. Flynn’s wake, 
and while some of them were tumbling into their 
seats, others were being dragged off to the Sta- 
tion House. Mrs. Flynn and her five freckled- 
faced children rode in the first hack, all weeping 
profusely, the widow with grief and whisky, the 
children with cold and hunger. In his life-time 
Mr. Flynn was a brute, and no one knew that 
fact half so well as his widow. He had a play- 
ful way of knocking her down, when he was in 
liquor, which was generally every night, and a 
habit of performing the Irish reel on her face, 
while she lay on the floor screaming. He was a 
good shot with a bottle, as the scar on Mrs. 
Flynn’s upper lip could testify, and a skillful hand 
to extract front teeth. He evidently considered 
a black-eye an excellent thing in woman, and he 
took care that his wife should never be without 
one. All that a good husband should not be 
Patrick Flynn was. Yet there are tears for even 
him, so terrible is death! 

Very different were the funerals of Patrick 
Flynn and James Bourne. There was an im- 
passable social gulf between them in death, even 
as in life. I never saw the Fifth Avenue look 
more magnificent than when Bourne was buried. 
There had been a heavy rain the day before, and 
it had freshened the green of the leaves, and 
washed the dust from the sidewalks and pave- 
ments. Long lines of carriages were drawn up on 
both sides of the street, and in front of the 
Bourne mansion stood a splendid hearse, and 
four proud horses, covered with funeral trappings 
and superb with black ostrich feathers. It was 
a highly fashionable funeral. 

We mounted the broad steps with a score of 
our betters, Simpkins and I, and a grave African 
admitted us into the Bourne mansion. I was 
familiar with it, for had not Mrs. Bourne honored 
me by an invitation to her soirées? but Simpkins 
was amazed at its extent and magnificence. What 
with its chandeliers and tapestried walls, its 
gilded sofas and chairs, its paintings and costly 
Sevres vases, its tufted rings and velvet carpets, 
and the mirrors that multiplied every object over 
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and over again, it was as fine as Aladdin’s palace 
to the poor book-keeper. My good John, it is 
the result of the columns of figures that you 
have been adding up, and balancing, and copy- 
ing from book to book this many a long year. 
Your nimble fingers and the calculating brain of 
the dead man yonder, built and furnished this 
fairy palace. please God, will 
wield pen, and glide over paper as heretofore, 
for years to come—for like the king the house 
of ** Bourne & Co.” never dies, but the brain of 
James Bourne, that restless brain, is still. It 
labors with no new scheme, unravels no knotty 
question: it is as dense as the brain of an idiot. 
Has it come to this, James Bourne ? 

We went with the stream, and soon found our- 


Your fingers, 


selves in the chamber of the dead man. 
the library, which had been darkened for the 
occasion; the curtains were let down, and the 
blinds were partly closed. The light struggled 
in dimly, in two long streaks, between which in 
a square of gloom stood the coffin, mounted on 
high trestles. It was made of rosewood, richly 
veined and polished, and its lid was studded with 
silver screws. In point of workmanship it was 
equal to the rest of the furniture. 

‘Tt is a pity,” thought I, “that so fine a 
thing should be buried. But the grave-digger 
will think differently, if he thinks at all, for he 
will toss the gravel on it, as he would on a pine 
coffin, and will trample the earth above the 
millionaire, as if he were merely a pauper! All 
is grist that comes to his mill.” 

We looked at the dead man with vague but 
painful thoughts. ‘The book-keeper doubtless 
recalled him, as he saw him last, in the counting 
room of that closed store in Courtlandt Street—a 
hurd-featured but stately gentleman in black; 
but I clothed him in white, just as he was in his 
coffin, and made him drink my health, at one of 
his wife’s parties! I had often touched my glass 
to his, in a formal way, so it was no stretch of 
fancy on my part. The last time I saw him in 
his own house—it was the previous winter—he 
was in the very room in which he now lay dead. 
Some literary dispute had led us from the parlor 
into the library, where we settled it by appealing 
to the infallible authority of books. 


his books—he had really a superb collection— 


I praised 


and so won upon him that he rang for segars and 
a bottle of old Topaz sherry, both of which we 
enjoyed together, I sitting in his easy chair, and 
Little 

It is 


he standing on the rug before the fire. 
did I guess then that he was so soon to die! 


easy to revive the Past by the dead; impossible | 


to foresee the Future by the living! 


It was | 


' you did not see it? 


——.. 
—— 


I gazed on the rigid features of the dead man, 
and something impelled me to speak to him as if 
he were alive. Standing beside him alone—for 
the book-keeper had wandered back into the 
parlor—lI told him a few plain truths. 

‘And so,” said I, “‘James Bourne, the old 
fellow that the poet sings of, Pallida Mors, has 
struck wide your door at last. Unannounced he 
strode into your chamber, and smiling at his 
trusty friends, the bevy of doctors around your 
bed, he waved them back, and laid his hand on 
your heart. It was a cold heart always, but he 
made it colder. You are no longer the great 
merchant, whose word was law on ’Change, but 
a common poor man; nay, not even that—only 
six feet or so of clay packed in a wooden box! 
I pity you from my heart, James Bourne—not 
so much on account of your death, as because 
your life was a vain one, and its last days were 
dishonored. Yes, James Bourne, shame was an 
inmate of your house, a sly but constant guest. 
It sat down at your board, pledged you in the 
wine cup, rioted on your substance when you 
were away, and slept in your arms at night, 
feigning the innocent sleep. You know your 
friend Alfred De Camp, your dear friend Alfred, 
the soul of honor and courtesy? You will start 
when I tell you that he forged that mysterious 
check. No? Perhaps you did not hear me: 
you dead men are a little deaf! 

‘* What was your age when you married? 
You decline answering. No matter. Here is 
your biography in ‘ The Wealthy Citizens.’ You 
married at sixty; rather late in the day, sir, for 
a young wife, 
Bourne. 


You bought your wife, James 
You paid a good round sum for her, 
let me do you that credit; but still you bought 
her, an unwilling bride. It did not occur to you 
perhaps, that sixty was thrice as old as twenty; 
but it did to your dear friend Alfred. 
Bourne, your wife was false to you! No reply? 
Had any man told you this a week ago I would 


James 


not have given much for his life. Now you are 


unmoved. Ah! you dead men are indeed deaf! 

‘‘Furthermore, James Bourne, (if this fails 
to rouse you, then nothing can!) there is 4 
Do you hear,” I 
whispered in his ear, ‘‘a forged codicil to your 
last will and testament. It disinherits your in- 
fant son, and gives your false wife nine-tenths 

It was done while you lay 
Where were your eyes that 
Silent still? God help us! 
you dead men hear nothing! 


forged codicil to your will. 


of your vast estate. 
on your death bed. 





‘‘But it is well, perhaps, that you are igno- 
/yant: for what good could it do you to know it 
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in the other world? You have other knowledge, 
and other interests there. Sleep on, dead man, 
sleep on! Itis often for the best—ah! Madame!— 
that there is a death in the family !”’ 

At that moment Mrs. Bourne and Mr. De 
Camp entered the library together. They were 
a handsome pair. The gentleman was about 
thirty five, tall and pale, with hard black eyes, a 
sharply chiseled nose and chin, and a model 
black moustache. Few would have taken him 
for what he was, a consummate villain. He wore 
his mask admirably, for he had a profound 
knowledge of the world, and no heart or con- 
science. Mrs. Bourne was at least ten years 
younger. She was got up as a mourner in the 
first style of my lugubrious friend, Weed. Grief 
and black crape became her, for both were in 
the latest fashion. Her great blue eyes were 
drooping and languid; her plump cheeks of the 
proper pallor, and the bands of her golden hair 
as simple as was consistent with the reputation 
of a Martelle. I bowed, and left them to their 
thoughts. 

‘«‘ John,” said I, as I rejoined the book-keeper, 
“T cannot follow this funeral to the grave. I 
have been talking to your old friend up stairs, 
and he might not like to have me go. We must 
be careful of the feelings of the dead, John.” 
Simpkins stared at me in wonderment. 

‘‘T cannot bear hypocrisy, so I must be off. 
Some day you will know what I mean. Go with 
the funeral, my good man. Pay your last re- 
spects to the dust of James Bourne, and say a 
prayer for his soul’s rest. The dead need prayers, 
John, and the living, too, in this case. God be 
merciful to them!” 

I had hardly left the house before the coffin 





was borne down the steps, and deposited in the 
hearse, after it came Mrs. Bourne and her little 
son, who were helped into the coach by Cousin 
Alfred, and after them the members of the family 
and friends. In a few minutes the hearse and 
the line of carriages began to move. The proud 
horses tossed their heads, and their ostrich 
plumes waved like sheaves, the harvest of Death. 
Down the grand avenue, now in shadow and now 
in sunshine, past the stately silent houses, the 
beautiful green trees, the crowd of gazers on the 
walk, on and on rolled the funeral coaches. 

** Move on,” said I, ** ye emblems of mortality, 
move on! Ye are always creeping in the world 
somewhere, ye black beetles of Death, bearing 
men, women and children to their long homes. 
I see your innumerable train stealing along to 
the graveyard! Graves are being dug and filled 
everywhere, and the bitter death tears are shed. 
Morning, noon and night, the shadow, Death, 
hangs above us, and the invisible arrows fly, 
darkening the sun and moon. What millions and 
millions are falling! Only God can see it, and 
not go mad!” 

Here the funeral turned into Broadway, and 
was swallowed up in the sea of omnibuges, and 
I went home to write a funny article for ‘* The 
Illustrated Comic Jack-Knife.” I had solemnly 
promised to have three mortal columns ready by 
the next morning; so there was nothing to do 
but to write them. I racked my brain and 
scribbled away till midnight, merrily enough as 
I thought; but when I read the Mss. over, as I 
did next morning, I found I had written an 
obituary. It was entitled, “A Dearn IN THE 
FamIty.” 


SONNET. 





BY GEO. EDWARD RICE, 





As some light bark upon a summer sea, 
Holding its homeward course with hope elate 
And joy triumphant, speeding gallantly, 
Unconscious of its sad impending fate, 
Is suddenly by Jove’s dread lightning riven, 
Then wrecked and shattered by the .empest driven ; 
So my confiding heart that day by day 





Seemed hastening to the haven of its rest, 
Where care and sorrow ne’er should find their way, 
But love and happiness should build their nest, 
Was stricken by a fatal blow and hurled, 
Again, upon a cold and heartless world ; 
Hope, as she fled me, whispered all was lost, 
And now my heart is wrecked and tempest-tost. 
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REMARKABLE BLIND CHARACTERS. 


_———. 


Tere is a deeply interesting section, in an 
article in the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, on remarkable blind persons. We 
shall here give some account of these characters, 
referring the curious reader to that work for 
fuller information. 

Uldaric Schomberg, born in Germany, towards 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
lost his sight by the small-pox, at the age of 
three; but as he grew up, he applied himself to 
the study of the belles lettres, which he afterwards 
professed with credit at Altorf, at Leipsic, and at 
Hamburg. Bourchenu de Valbonais, born at 
Grenoble, in 1651, became blind when very 
young, soon after the naval combat at Solbaye, 
where he had been present. But this accident 
did not prevent him from publishing the ‘ His- 
tory of Dauphine,” in two volumes folio. He 
had made profound researches into the history of 
his province, and, besides the work just men- 
tioned, published a ‘*Nobiliaire of Dauphine.” 
Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, was 
one of the most remarkable men of his time. He 
was born in 1682, at a small town in the county 
of York, and died at Cambridge in 1789, at the 
age of fifty-six. He invented a table, which has 
since been greatly improved, for teaching arith- 
methie palpably to the blind. Then there is Dr. 
Blacklock, of whom every one has heard. Dr. 
Henry Moyes professed the Newtonian philosophy, 
which he taught with considerable success as an 
itinerant lecturer. He was also a good chemist, 
a respectable mathematician, and a tolerable 
musician, 

M. Phefel, of Colmar, who lost his sight when 
very young, in consequence of a violent ophthal- 
mia, composed a great deal of poetry, (6 vols. 
8vo. Colmar, 1791,) consisting chiefly of fables, 
some of which have been translated into French 
by M. Degerando. He was privy counsellor to 
the Margrave of Baden, and established at Col- 
mar a military school or academy, where children 
of the best families were sent to be educated. 
Among the pupils of this learned blind man may 
be mentioned Prince Schwartzemberg, Prince 
Eisemburg, and M. Heilman, lately pensionary 
of the Quinze-Vingts. He died at Colmar in 1809. 
Weissemburgh of Mannheim became blind at the 
age of seven. He wrote perfectly, and read with 
characters which he had imagined for his own 
use. He was an excellent geographer, and com- 
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posed maps and globes, which he employed both 
in studying and teaching this science. He was 
the inventor of an arithmetical table, differing 
but little from that of Saunderson. 

The blind man of Puiseaux must be known to 
all who have read Diderot’s celebrated ‘ Lettres 
sur les Aveugles.” He was son of a professor of 
philosophy in the University of Paris, and had 
attended with advantage courses of chemistry 
and botany at the Jardin du Roi. After having 
dissipated a part of his fortune, he retired to 
Puiseaux, where he established a distillery, the 
products of which he came regularly once a year 
to Paris to dispose of. There was originality in 
everything that he did. His custom was to sleep 
during the day, and to rise in the evening; he 
worked all night, ‘‘ because,” as he himself said, 
‘*he was not then disturbed by anybody.” His 
wife, when she arose in the morning, used to find 
everything perfectly arranged. He spoke very 
sensibly of the qualities and defects of the organ 
in which he was deficient, and answered questions 
put to him with much justness and discrimina- 
tion. To Diderot, who visited him at Puiseaux, 
he put some very singular questions on the trans- 
parency of glass, colors, and such like matters. 
He asked if naturalists were the only persons 
who saw with the microscope, and if astronomers 
were the only persons who saw with the tele- 
scope; if the machine which magnified objects was 
greater than that which diminished them; if that 
which brought them near was shorter than that 
which removed them to a distance. He believed 
that astronomers had eyes of different conforma- 
tion from those of other men, and that a man 
could not devote himself to the study of a par- 
ticular science without having eyes specially 
adapted for the purpose. ‘‘The eye,” said he, 
‘‘is an organ upon which the air ought to pro- 
duce the same effect as my cane does upon my 
hand.” He possessed the memory of sounds to & 
surprising degree, and recognized by the voice 
those whom he had only heard speak once. He 
could tell if he was in a thoroughfare or in a cul- 
de-sac, in a large or in a small place. He esti- 
mated the proximity of fire by the degree of heat; 
the comparative fullness of vessels by the sound 
of the liquor in falling; and the neighborhood of 
bodies by the action of the air on his face. He 
employed characters in relief, in order to teach 
his son to read, and the latter never had any 
other master than his father. 




















M. Huber of Geneva, an excellent naturalist, 
and author of the best treatise extant on bees and 
ants, was blind from his earliest infancy. In 
reading the descriptions of these insects, we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that they are not the 
production of a singularly clear-sighted man, well 
versed in this branch of natural history. In exe- 
cuting his great work, however, M. Huber had 
no other assistance that what he derived from his 
domestic, who mentioned to him the color of the 
insects; and then he ascertained their form and 
size by touch, with the same facility as he would 
have recognized them by their humming when 
flying in the air. This laborious writer has also 
published a valuable work on education. 

Francis Lesueur, born of very poor parents, at 
Lyons, on the 5th of August, 1766, lost his sight 
when only six weeks old. He went to Paris in 
1778, and was begging at the gate of a church, 
when M. Haitiy, discovering in the young mendi- 
cant some inclination to study, received him, and 
undertook the task of instructing him, at the 
same time promising him a sum equal to that 
which he had collected in alms. Lesueur began 
to study in October, 1784. Six months after, he 
was able to read, to compose with characters in 
relief, to print; and in less than two years he had 
iearned the French language, geography, and 
musi¢, which he understood very well. His in- 
telligence and penetration were indeed surprising, 
and he was among the blind what Massieu has 
since been among the deaf and dumb. He was 
successively repeater to his comrades, head of 
the printing and economy of the institution for 
the blind, and pensionary of the Quinze-Vingts. 
lt is painful to add, that he proved unthankful to 
his benefactor and master, to whom he owed 
everything; and that by his conduct he merited 
the reproach of ingratitude, a vice which, with 
some reason, has been charged against the blind 
generally, 

Avisse, born at Paris, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished eléves of the institution. His father, 
who kept furnished lodgings in the Rue Guene- 
gaud, intended him for the sea; and he embarked, 
when very young, on board a vessel fitted out for 
the slave trade, in the capacity of secretary or 
clerk to the captain; but he was struck by a 
coup de vent on the coast of Africa, and lost his 
sight from the violent inflammation which ensued. 
On his return, his parents procured his admission 
into the institution for the blind, where, in a few 
years, he became professor of grammar and logic. 
He produced a comedy in verse, in one act, en- 
tiled «*La Ruse d’Aveugle,” which was per- 
formed; and several other pieces, which were all 
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printed in one volume 12mo, in the year 1803. 
He died before he had completed his thirty-first 
year, at the very time when the high hopes enter- 
tained of him were on the point of being realized. 

Nor have the blind been less distinguished in 
the practice of the arts than in science and litera- 
ture. Many instances of their eminence in this 
respect may be mentioned. Indeed, the want of 
sight seems little or no impediment to manual 
dexterity. Stengel mentions a young cabinet- 
maker of Ingolstadt, who, having lost his sight 
by an explosion of gunpowder, amused himself 
by constructing pepper-mills, which he made 
without the use of any other instrument than a 
common knife, and executed with so much exact- 
ness and elegance, that they were thought de- 
serving of a place in the gallery of curiosities at 
Munich, where they may still be seen. Sir 
Kenelm Digby has stated several extraordinary 
particulars of a preceptor of his son, who was so 
completely blind that he could not distinguish 
the light of noonday from midnight. He sur- 
passed in skill the ablest players at chess; at 
long distances, he shot arrows with such preci- 
sion, as almost never to miss the mark; he con- 
stantly went abroad without a guide, and fre- 
quented most of the public promenades; he 
regularly took his place at table, and ate with 
such dexterity, that it was impossible to perceive 
he was blind; when any one spoke to him for the 
first time, he was able to tell with certainty his 
stature and the form of his body; and when his 
pupils recited in his’ presence, he knew in what 
situation and attitude they were. Aldrovandus 
mentions a butcher of Boulogne, who estimated 
by touch the weight of the animal he was about 
to kill. M. de Piles saw in Italy a blind man, a 
native of Cambassy, in Tuscany, who was a very 
good designer. M. de Piles met him in the Jus- 
tiniani Palace, where he was modeling in wax a 
statue of Minerva. By means of touch, he had 
seized with precision the form and proportions 
of the original. The Duke of Bracciano, who had 
seen him working, doubted whether he was com- 
pletely blind; and, in order to put the matter to 
the test, he caused the artist to take his portrait 
in a dark cave. It proved a striking likeness. 
Some, however, objecting that the duke’s beard, 
which was of patriarchal amplitude, had helped 
the artist to recognize him, the latter offered to 
execute a portrait of one of the duke’s daughters, 
which he accordingly did, and it also proved an 
excellent likeness. 

Giovanni Gambasio, of Volterra, lost his sight 
at the age of twenty, and remained ten years in 
this state, ignorant of even the elements of sculp- 
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ture. All of a sudden, however, ‘‘the desire of | self. Chauvet, born blind, was for several years 
organist of Notre-Dame-de-Bonne-Nouvelle at 
Paris. Mademoiselle Paradis of Vienna, who 
had lost her sight when two years old, formed 
the delight of the spiritual concerts at Paris, in 
_ the year 1784. This lady, who had great talents 
such a degree, that Prince Ferdinand, Grand | for musical composition, invented a method of 
Duke of Tuscany, sent him to Rome, to model | writing whatever she composed, by figuring the 
the statue of Pope Urban VIII., which he also} concords. She began at first by tracing them on 
rendered a striking likeness of the original. He} cards pricked with needles; but this first essay 
also executed many others with equal success. | proving unsatisfastory, she fell upon another me- 
A Dutch organist, blind from his early youth, | thod, which, however, has not been explained— 
became very skillful in his profession; he also | @ circumstance we regret the more, since it has 
acquired the habit of distinguishing by touch the | been described as at once certain and of easy 
different kinds of money, and even, it is said, the | execution. Holman, the blind traveler, being 
primary colors. He was a first-rate card-player; | still alive, can scarcely with propriety be made 
for, in dealing, he knew the cards which he gave | the subject of a notice in this place. 

to others, as well as those which he kept for him- 
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making a statue came upon him;” and having 
handled in every way a marble figure represent- 
ing Cosmo de’ Medici, he formed one of clay, so 
extremely like, that it astonished all who saw it. 


His talent for statuary now developed itself to 
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LILLIAN. 





BY W. W. CALDWELL. 





ONCE more the maiden Spring, with noiseless feet, The placid river sparkleth in its glow, 
Climbs the steep hill, and dances o’er the plain— The dew-drops glisten in its radiant light, 

And Nature wakes, beneath her influence sweet, All things with joy and happiness o’erflow— 
To new-born life and loveliness again. Why doth my soul no longer feel delight? 


We trace her progress in the budding flowers; Me ; 
at 6 ; The fairest blossom from life’s tree hath gone, 


And left its branches desolate and bare, 
Vanished the light that on my pathway shone, 
And fled the voice that lulled my every care. 


We hear her music in the song-birds glee-— 
Her fragrant breath perfumes the woodland bowers 
Db ’ 
Her tresses wave from every leafy tree. 


Freed from the icy clasp of Winter’s hand, In the cold grave, the heart I loved, no more 
Swiftly the brooklet speedeth on its way, Can throb for throb responsive beat to mine— 

In silver chains to bind the verdant land, What wonder then, when love’s bright dreams are o'er, 
And murmur forth its sweet, contented lay. Though Nature smiles, with sorrow I repine! 


Softer and softer o’er us, day by day, 
The south winds blow, and tell of Summer hours, Yet, when the day is past, and gentle night 





Of waving cornfields and the tedded hay— Keeps holy vigil o’er the slumbering earth, 
Of golden fruit, and Autumn’s purple bowers. When walks the moon above, with friendly light, 
And one by one the silent stars beam forth; 
Oft as the rosy morn ascends the skies, In that calm hour of peace and love, again 
The opening flowers their odorous incense bring, I feel her presence, like an angel’s wing, 
And far and near, from myriad warblers, rise Shed its mild influence on my sad heart’s pain, 
The anthem glad of their loud jargoning. Soothe its wild grief, and hush its murmuring. 


—_————__~++ 2 oe »——_- 


SONNET—THE PLEIADES. 





Try goodness, God! thy glorious works display ; Her radiance sheds, as when All-ruling sire ! 

In golden letters stars record thy name ; Thou, erst, to Job did speak of that strange fire. 

In mystic characters see we thy fame When friends are faithless in this vale of tears, 
Inseribed on every flower and every tree. Through which a weeping wanderer I stray, 

The sacred Pleiades we wondering see, When troubles harass, thorns perp'ex my way, 

As they their sweetest influence exiend Let thy sweet influence draw me where my Star ol 
To sun and planets, which now onward wend Hope appears. 

To regions far where bright Alcyone Wm. ALEXANDER. 
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A THRILLING SKETCH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MUGGE. 
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BY BKB. JOY MORRIS, 


Somr years ago, a short <ime before the Danes 
possessed themselves of the German duchy of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the war broke out there, 
a young German was wandering along the west 
coast of Schleswig, through the marshes which 
run northwardly from the town of Husum to | 
Tondern. 

By marshes are meant the fat, fertile lowlands, 
which are protected on all sides against the 
surges of the ocean by high dykes, between 
which they repose with their rich fields covered 
with wheat, rape seed, and beans, as behind the 
massive walls of a fortress. It was a beautiful 
sunny day, and a Sunday, moreover, and Theo- 
bald joyfully walked along upon the high surface 
of the dykes. To the left, he looked upon the 
foaming sea, which sprinkled him with the spray 
of its tumultuous breakers: to the right, lay the 
smooth green plain, upon which herds of oxen 
and cows were at pasture; around, the hills, upon 
which men in comfort and happiness had built 
their cheerful houses, among the flowers and 
bushes. 

It was indeed a curious sight. On one side, 
vessels in full sail; in the briny depths, fish, 
sharks, porpoises and ugly rochen, and crabs: 
above the waves, swarms of gulls, sea swallows, 
and cormorants; upon the other side, the sunny 
land, with its human life; and between the two, 
only an earthen wall, twenty to thirty feet high, 
and sixty to eighty thick. When one of these 
dykes is broken, or a storm succeeds in penetrat- 
ing through it, the marsh in a few minutes be- 
comes a wild sea, upon which the corpses of the 
inhabitants, and the dismembered fragments of 
their houses, are driven about. 

While he thus pondered, and with fear cast a 
look out upon the boundless sea, which, impelled 
by the wind and flood tide, continually swelled 
its waters, so that they rose twenty feet higher 
than the blooming, rich land on the other side, 
he saw an old man approaching, who gave him a 
friendly greeting, as they drew near to each other. 
He was a curious, weather-beaten figure. Thin 
white hair covered his head. His good-humored 
face was half veiled by a handkerchief, which he 





had bound around his neck and chin, on account 
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of the wind, but his clear eyes merrily beamed 
upon the stranger, as if to say, ‘‘ What are you 
doing here, whence came you? I never saw you 
before.”” The old man was short of stature, and 
slender. He wore high boots on his short legs, 
close fitting, striped summer pantaloons, a shabby 
hat, rather the worse for wear, with peaked 
crown, and a blue frock coat with long, narrow 
flaps. When he had passed about three paces, 
he turned round again, and stopped. He was too 
curious to proceed further. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘‘it is a fine day for traveling 
in the country.” 

‘‘ A very fine day,” replied Theobald. 

‘‘You are perhaps a stranger who has come 
from Husum,” asked the old man. 

‘“‘Tam a German, and wish to see the marshes,”’ 
responded the traveler. | 

‘* A German, indeed !” exclaimed the inquirer, 
as he opened wide his blue eyes. ‘‘ Germany is 
® great and beautiful country ; it is also our na- 
tive land, we are all Germans. we do not wish to 
be Danes.” He extended his meagre hand and 
shook that of his new acquaintance. 

‘* Do you live here in the marsh ?” asked Theo- 
bald. 

‘‘T reside nowhere,” replied the old man, 
laughing. 

‘‘ Nowhere?” rejoined Theobald incredulously. 

‘‘T am a schoolmaster,” he resumed with 2 
friendly nod. ‘ You will thas understand what 
I mean; yet no,” he continued, ‘“‘you will not 
comprehend, because’you do not yet know the 
land. Look over the marshes, and you will not 
see a village upon them. People everywhere live 
upon isolated hills, and around them lie their 
fields. It is so in Schleswig, as well as in Hol- 
stein, for miles along the whole coast. There is 
no place there for a village, for nowhere is to be 
found any high firm land, and since the earliest 
times, every family lives here alone upon an arti- 
ficial hill of clay, which is called a warft. In 
ancient times, when there were no dykes, the 
warft was the only protection against the raging 
sea, and more than"once every year the stormy 
billows would dash against the bill, the inhabitants 
of which stood in anxious expectation of being 
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swallowed up at any moment. In the course of 
centuries, dykes have been built at great expense 
and labor, but they must be continually strength- 
ened to save our lives, and yet who can tell what 
may happen to-day or to-morrow? Now, thanks 
to God!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ these misfortunes can- 
not occur as easily as formerly, but when you 
observe the marshes, with their thousands of 
little canals, in which the waters are gathered, 
each warft surrounded by deep ditches, and the 
earth, everywhere a fat black mud, you can form 
some idea of the difficulties of traveling over 
these tracts in rainy weather, or in winter. The 
marshes are dry only in the continuous heat of 
midsummer, when the earth cracks in fissures. 
The marsh roads are then passable;, no inhabi- 
tants of these regions, nevertheless, would travel 
without his jumping-pole, for how could he get 
over the many ditches, if he wished to pursue 
his own way across the fields? But when the 
autumn and winter come, the whole marsh is 
converted into mud. There is then no moving 
about, but on the top of the dykes, and people 
sit quietly in their houses, live upon their hoarded 
provisions, and wait until God sends them better 
days.” 

‘¢This is a curious life!” exclaimed Theobald. 

**Tt is a good life,” rejoined the old man. ‘*No 
one born here would change it. You see, how- 
ever, my young sir, that in this land, where there 
are no villages, there can also be no schools. 
The children could not go out, even if school 
houses were built; the schoolmasters, therefore, 
wander from warft to warft. The children of 
neighboring warfts, indeed, assemble together 
upon one, and the master teaches them commonly 
for four or six weeks, when he strolls away to 
another, where he does the same. He goes his 
rounds in the course of six months or a year, and 
then he returns to resume his lessons again. 
And thus I have grown old as a schoolmaster,” 
he continued, with a hearty laugh. ‘‘For forty 
years I have wandered to and fro, through the 
Hattstedter Marsh, and have reared up and edu- 
cated troops of children; they.love me, and call 
the old Sam Wiebe again to their hearths, for 
their children and grandchildren, and there sit I 
by the turf-fire in winter, and under the linden 
trees, or the bean arbor in summer, teaching and 
playing with the little ones; it is with me, as with 
the Lord Jesus; the Son of Man had no dwelling 
or pillow he could call His own, and where he 
might lay his head.” 

“‘That I can imagine,” ‘said Theobald, who 
felt warm affection for the old man. ‘He who 
has so many houses, from which loving hands 





are extended to him, has no need of one of his 
own.” 

“Do you think so, dear sir?” rejoined the 
schoolmaster, with a half-melancholy smile. 
**What you say is true; I have neither wife nor 
child, and if [ had, I would not know how to 
support them. God knows best, however,” he 
continued in a cheerful tone, “what ought to be, 
but when I am called away, eyes will not be 
wanting to weep for old Sam.” 

He twisted his peaked hat around his head 
with a friendly nod. 

‘“*T am not so very poor,” he said; ‘TI have, 
indeed, many children, and although not of my 
blood, yet honestly obtained. But whither are 
you going, young sir? It will soon be mid-day, 
when the stomach craves for meat and drink, and 
there are no inns in the marsh.” 

‘*T know it,”’ answered Theobald, ‘but I have 
a message from Husum, to the governor of the 
district, Peter Jansen, and I am thinking of 
passing the day with him, if he will permit me.” 

‘*No fears of that,” said the old man. “It 
would be a reproach for any Friselander to close 
his door against the tired stranger. If you bore 
no greeting to Peter Jansen, I would take it my- 
self. I am going to him, as I often do on Sundays, 
and I have already proposed to myself to take 
you with me, knowing well that it would please 
Peter.” 

The young German wanderer expressed his 
thanks, and the schoolmaster pointed before him 
with his cane to the marsh, and said, ‘‘ Over there 
lies the residence of the chief of the district. It 
is a great name, dear sir, but he is nothing else 
than a plain farmer, like all the rest, who live 
here; for in this country there is no noble lord, 
and no man of rank. From the oldest times, all 
have been free and equal alike. They are all 
Friselanders, as we say,’”’ he continued, laughing, 
‘of good nobility, because in the old writings 
they are designated as ‘the noble and free Frise- 
landers,’ and because for many hundred years, 
their motto has been, ‘rather death than slavery,’ 
and also for the reason that they never would 
tolerate a lord over them, or a bondsman among 
them.” 

Theobald had, in the meantime, observed the 
marsh, and the distant residence of Peter Jansen, 
which was situated on a hill, among trees and 
hedges. There were many such hills scattered 
here and there, over the green plain, which bore 
no bush nor tree, but only orchards and smooth 
flowery surfaces. 

“Ha! ha!” said old Sam, ‘you see things, 
but cannot rightly understand them. You do not 
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know, whence all the hills there have their origin, 
and wherefore dwelling houses and stables are 
placed together above and not below. I will tell 
you, young sir, and I have already explained it 
in part. All these hills or warfts, are artificially 
constructed of hard mud or rich clay beaten 
together. Our ancestors, many years ago, heaped 
them up; every succeeding generation has im- 
proved and enlarged them, and now many are so 
spacious as to have room for stately houses, 
stables and barns, as well as for a little garden, 
where grow all sorts of flowers and fruits. You 
will find it all so when we get to Peter Jansen’s 
warft ; for Jansen has one of the largest farms 
in this marsh, and his house is a model for many. 
More than a hundred and fifty demath of the 
very best land belong to it, which by German 
measure is equal to three hundred morgen; but 
here in as much land as can be ploughed in a 
day, in this fat soil, the crops are twice as great 
as in other parts of Germany, and it is leased at 
not less than fifteen thalers the morgen. Peter 
Jansen is consequently a rich man, and because 
he is also well informed, he has been made chief 
of the district, that is to say, he is president of 
the church vestry. 

‘« And where is the church?” asked Theobald, 
as he inquiringly looked around. 

‘‘There it stands before us, upon the corner of 
the dyke,” said the schoolmaster. ‘‘Had we 
arrived an hour sooner, we would have seen 
many calashes, with the families of the peasants, 
and many men with hymn books and leaping- 
poles; but they are now gone over the water 
ditches and by the marsh roads to their homes 
again. You may well, my dear sir,” he resumed, 
with a smile, ‘‘ wonder why the little house of 
God is placed here above on the dyke, at a 
distance from all the dwellings, and in the midst 
of the storm and the roar of the waves; but it 
would he inaccessible in the marsh in the water, 
80 it is best situated on the summit of the dyke, 
although it is often roughly handled there too.” 

They had reached the little church, which was 
strongly built of bricks, and with heavy narrow 
windows and doors. Close by it, the sea thundered 
and dashed against the dyke, which was covered 
with a matting of straw, like to the rugs of 
twisted ropes of straw, that are to be seen before 
the houses in Germany. This precaution is 
everywhere adopted in the most exposed parts of 
the dykes, that the waves in their fury may not 
penetrate through the sloping scarps of these 
sea-walls. 

‘*There lies the house of God, directly before 
the wildest surf. The spray often flies up to its 





| golden cross, and, more than once, I have seen 

the walls and the ground tremble from the pow- 
erful shock of the waves, and often the noise of 
| the sea, and the howling of the storm, have been 
/so great, that the worshipers have, in terror, 
fallen upon their knees, and the voice of the 
preacher could be heard no longer.” 

He shook his head and laughed curiously to 
himself. ‘* Scenes of terror are often to be wit- 
nessed here,” said he, ‘‘of which people, who 
live in the secure interior, can form no idea,” 

“‘T can readily believe it,” answered Theobald. 
“Tt must be awful above here, in tempestuous 
weather, when the wind and sea are raging in 
their utmost fury, and all around is enveloped in 
darkness and fog.” 

‘¢In the bright day it is often so fearful, that 
no one can walk or stand here,” said the old 
schoolmaster, ‘‘but by night it is indeed yet 
worse. Many a one has been belated here, and 
never returned home. The storm probably blew 
him into the sea; or the fog, which is frequently 
so thick, that you cannot see your hands before 
your eyes, misled him, and he lost his footing and 
fell into the yawning abyss of waters. By night, 
too, innumerable goblins of sprites wander about, 
upon the dykes or the sand banks, which ma- 
lignantly seize every poor Christian they meet, 
and push him into the sea. Then, rides the 
wicked Vogt on his black horse, breathing fire 
from his nostrils and eyes, and carrying off 
everybody he encounters into the abyss; then, 
goblins suddenly leap on the neck of the wanderer, 
and he cannot shake them off. They cover his 
eyes with their ice-cold hands, and he cannot 
tear them away. He hears their hoarse laugh, 
and deprived of reason and sight, he plunges in 
the watery depths. The Dranger also frequents 
these places, a fearful sprite, which lays hold of 
the bewildered traveler before he knows it. He 
cannot be seen nor heard, but he is felt in the 
iron embrace of his arms, which prevent all out- 
cry, or attempts to escape. The Dranger en- 
deavors to hurl his victim into the flood, which 
opens its voracious jaws beneath; the lost man 
resists with all his might, and now comes the 
death struggle, until his strength is exhausted 
and the Dranger drags him down and drowns 
him. If he succeeds, however, in prolonging the 
contest until morning light is seen, the goblin 
must leave him and flee. Not a few have 
wrestled all night long, and bathed in a cold 
death sweat, have finally escaped with their 
lives; many others have never been heard of 
more. Whoever is acquainted with these dykes 
and the sea before them, which, at low ebb, often 
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retires for miles, and lays bare a frightful bottom 
of black mud, will understand the popular belief, 
that banishes its spirits to these fore-land sand 
banks and the dykes, where they wander about 
lamenting to the night.” 

‘*And are these things believed here?” ex- 
claimed Theobald. 

** Enlightened people no longer, of.a truth, be- 
lieve in them,” responded the old man, ‘and he 
who walks about in the night and fog, wide 
awake and with his senses about him, will not be 
likely to receive any harm from the evil spirits. 
For dissolute men, however, it is a warning to 
be temperate and sober, if they hope to return 
home from the dykes; when the bewildered man 
seeks shelter here, above stands the house of 
God for his protection, with an ever open door, 
and where many a one who did not know where 
he was, or whither to go, has been saved. The 
church is here, dear sir, truly a divine consola- 
tion in the hour of trouble and peril. When we 
awake in our beds at night, and hear the storm 
howl, when every beam shakes, and the roof 
above our heads creaks and groans, then we listen 
anxiously to the thunder of the sea, think of our 
dykes, and with clasped hands address our prayers 
to Heaven. At daylight every one hurries out, 
looks up here where stands the little church, and 
a new hope is kindled in all hearts if the golden 
cross is seen gleaming on high.” 

Thus spoke the schoolmaster, and then he con- 
ducted his companion down below from the top 
of the dyke, for from this point a broad road 
crossed the marsh; the two travelers were soon 
among the meadows and grain fields on their way 
to Peter Jansen’s warft. 

Theobald soon perceived that Sam Wiebe’s in- 
formation was correct. An innumerable number 
of small and large ditches surrounded all the 
fields, and crossed them when they were some- 
what lower than the rest. Ditches, full of water 
and reeds, ran along both sides of the high road, 
and where they traversed them, wooden bridges 
were thrown over them. But within the fields, 
and on the footpaths, it was impossible to get 
along without a leaping-pole, and it was likewise 
evident to the young German, that not a step 
could be made outside of the high road, without 
such an aid. 

“This is the cause,” said Sam, ‘‘why the 
Friselanders for centuries, in their marshes and 
in the coast islands, maintained their freedom 
against the mail-clad knights and princes, and 
why the Dithmarshers yet longer held out in the 
Holstein marshes. Their brutal enemies could 
not pick their way among the ditches, and over 








the mud; and when all appeared to be lost, and 
it seemed that free peasants must become bonds. 
men, then were the sluices opened, and in came 
the sea with its waters, and swallowed up the 
proud and cruel lords, while the peasants, with 
battle-axes, bows and jumping-poles, ran over 
the inundated land, and cut off their retreat,” 

‘*And thus the sea has ever been the surest 
ally of the Friselanders ?’”’ exclaimed Theobald. 

The old schoolmaster sadly nodded his head. 

**It has not, however, saved the noble Frise- 
landers from the Danish domination,” said he; 
‘‘it may indeed be said that it has united with 
our enemies to ruin us. The I'riselanders were 
once a great and mighty people, and none in the 
world were happier, freer, and more industrious. 
Friseland once extended far out, where only 
islands and some little islets are now to be seen. 
At that time, Heligoland was a part of the main- 
land, and the whole coast, across the Elbe, on 
both sides of the Weser, as far as Holland, be- 
longed to the Friselanders. But this unfortunate 
people have preserved but little of the land of 
their fathers. The sea in its thousands of terri- 
ble storm-floods has taken it away from them; 
Germans and Danes have destroyed their freedom. 
Of the millions of Friselanders who formerly 
lived here free and happy, scarcely more than 
forty thousand now remain who speak the old 
tongue; and of those who adhere to old customs, 
much less,’’ he continued with a soft melancholy 
smile. 

‘‘Has then the sea so fearfully washed away 
the land?” inquired Theobald. 

‘What now lies outside there, beyond the 
dyke,” said the old man, ‘‘is only a fragment of 
the spoil which, in the course of a thousand 
years, the waves have made. The storms of the 
North Sea, more than a hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, drove the Cimbri from this re- 
gion. ‘Tacitus, the Roman historian, speaks of a 
tempest which tore England and France asunder, 
and destroyed a Roman fleet of more than one 
thousand sails. In every country, the chronicles 
contain terrible accounts of the devastation of 
Friseland by the sea. Whole tracts of firm land 
were carried away; many thousand persons 
perished, and the number lost sometimes amount: 
ed to a hundred thousand. Of such awful floods, 
those of the eighth and ninth centuries are par- 
ticularly spoken of; it was yet worse in subse- 
quent periods; and when we read how the sea 
swept the land before it, and how many it drowned, 
we are surprised that any people or firm earth is 
still left, There was the great inundation of 
1412, when more than twenty thousand human 
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beings were drowned; that, yet more fearful one 
of 1421, when, in a singlenight, one hundred thou- 
sand persons were swept off, and so it goes on, 
down to the dreadful calamity which occurred on 
All Saints’ Day, 1570, when all the dykes broke 
in Holland, on the Weser and Elbe, and the Coast 
of Friseland, On that occasion, in two days, one 
hundred thousand Friselanders alone perished, 
and the whole loss of human life up te Jutland, 
amounted to four hundred thousand souls; for 
this reason, this destructive inundation is de- 
nominated in the old books, the great-man- 
drowning. No people can endure such calami- 
ties, and for this reason have the Friselanders 
declined in strength and numbers, dear sir. The 
black plague and all kinds of diseases have added 
their ravages, but the few remaining are gene- 
rally, as their forefathers were, a stout-hearted, 
industrious, frank, and indefatigable people. 
Hlere we are at Peter Jansen’s house!” he ex- 
claimed, twirling his peaked little hat around his 
head, as if he wished to make a salutation to 
those above, ‘and there lives a Friselander of the 
old stamp. You will see that it is so. Let us 
enter, and follow me, he sits a long while at 
table.” 

Theobald followed him. They crossed a bridge, 
for the warft was surrounded by a deep water, 
and formed an island. It was a clay-hill, full 
thirty feet high, and a hundred paces broad, upon 
which stood a long extended and low brick house, 
to the rear of which the stable and out-buildings 
directly joined. The roof was covered with tiles, 
the windows had high clear panes, and in front 
was a2 small garden, in which were whole beds 
full of beautiful dark red marsh pinks, together 
with wonderfully large gilliflowers, mignonettes, 
und other plants. The beds were inclosed by 
boxwood, and before the house stood four tolera- 
bly high linden trees, whose crowns the sea- 
breeze had swept bare. The garden fell off with 
a thick white thorn, and broom hedge, to the 
slope of the warft, but this itself was also planted 
with vegetables, salad, and cabbage, which did 
not flourish well inthe marsh. All had a friendly 
and neat appearance. No leaf lay upon the nar- 
row path, and a broad-leaved bean arbor before 
the entwance door, cast its perfumed shadow upon 
the house. 

When the travelers looked through the window, 
into the great room, they perceived the family 
of the proprietor in the act of sitting down to 
tuble. A stout man, with a weather-beaten 
countenance, who stood at the upper end, first 
observed them, opened the door and came out to 
meet them. 





‘‘ Holla, Sam! here is our Sam!” he exclaimed, 
and the four children sprang from their seats, 
ran forward, and seizing the old schoolmaster by 
the hands, arms, and tail of his coat, drew him 
along in triumph to their mother, who received 
him with a kindly smile. Then followed greet- 
ings, questions, and all sorts of good words, but 
Sam, first of all, spoke with the host of the guest 
he had brought with him. 

‘* He is a German, whom I found on the dyke, 
and who wishes to know the country,” he said. 
Such a one ought not to pass by Peter Jan- 
sen’s house, I thought to myself, and particu- 
larly when it is Sunday, and everybody is at rest, 
and has time to sit before the door, and to chat 
with him. I have, therefore, brought him with 
me, and I hope it will please you.” 

‘“‘You know me, Sam Wiebe,” responded the 
host, and as he shook hands with Theobald, he 
continued, ‘‘ you are heartily welcome, Herr, to 
the warft; there is a place at my table for you, 
remain with us, and accept what we can give 
you.” 

Theobald presented his message of greeting 
from Husum, but the old schoolmaster, said in a 
proud and exulting tone— 

“T also taught Peter Jansen, and I know him 
well. No hungry or tired man ever knocks at 


b 


his door, that does not go away blessing him.” 

They now sat down at the great walnut table, 
upon which an abundant meal was spread. There 
was u very savory fish soup, and Jansen informed 
his guest that an immense number of eels were 
to be found in the marshes, which made excel- 
lent dishes, and the famous eel soup, which was 
in request as far as Hamburg. 

‘‘Thus, the many ditches in our region,” said 
he, ‘‘of which strangers speak so illy, are of in- 
dispensable utility to us, as otherwise the whole 
marsh would be covered with the water which is 
drained off by these canals.” 

A huge piece of meat and a dish of beans fol- 
lowed the soup, all admirably cooked; the bread 
was sound and white; the table, furniture, blue 
stoneware from England, the linen neat and clean, 
and in all things was to be seen that love of order 
and purity, for which the Friselanders are as 
celebrated as their kinsmen, the Hollanders. In 
honor of his guest, the master of the house next 
set a flask of wine on the table, for wine is cheap 
in the marshes, in consequence of the low duties; 
then he ordered a great round cheese to be 
brought, and they sat a long while together, 
Theobald listening all the time to their conversa- 
tion touching manners and customs, and modes 
of living. 
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Peter Jansen was a well-informed and intelli- 
gentman. As all the Friselanders, he was strong- 
limbed, of medium stature, lean and sinewy, and 
with a high, broad forehead, and a countenance 
expressive of sagacity and firmness. Though he 
was a rich man, so to speak, yet he wore the 
short round jacket, the shirt collar tied by a 
parti-colored neckerchief, and he had on boots 
also, because it was Sunday, and of his visit to 
church. 

‘We are all here the same simple people,” he 
said, ‘‘if I am the governor of the district, I am 
nevertheless nothing more than a peasant, as my 
neighbors, and that is a proud name in this land. 
Peasants have been the forefathers of all great 
lords, kings, and princes, and among the Frise- 
landers, no higher condition has ever been known. 
We have among us,’’ he continued with a smile, 
‘tall kinds of distinguished titles of the early 
times, when we governed ourselves. I am, for 
example, called the Landhauptmann, (chief of the 
country,) and others are denominated Landvoights, 
and then came Ditch Counts and upper Ditch 
Counts, (Deichgrafen and Obedeichgrafen,) and 
many a one has taken them for high born noble- 
men, but they are only humble peasants ap- 
pointed to oversee the dykes and the works con- 
nected with them.” 

Theobald, in the course of this friendly con- 
versation, heard much that was newtohim. When 
the dinner was over; he was conducted around 
the house to take a look at its arrangement. 
How scrupulously clean was everything! The 
walls were everywhere colored white, or a bright 
yellow, and this is done every year to destroy 
vermin and to prevent filth, The wooden ceil- 
ings were painted in blue or red, and high, 
shining windows let in the fresh air. How bright 
the floor planks and tables were rubbed! Upon 
the chairs lay cushioned seats, stuffed with sea- 
grass; a couple of copperplate engravings in 
black frames, hung on either side of an old house 
clock, which had descended, no doubt, from a 
great grandfather of the family, and which stood 
in the large room, occupied in summer as a sit- 
ting and guest room. 

A couple of fine old bureaus of walnut wood, 
curiously carved, stood against the wall, filled 
with the family clothing, and between them Theo- 
bald observed several large chests, with brass 
hendles and clasps, which contained the linen 
and bed-clothing of the house. 

It is the peculiar pride of the people of the 
marshes, and of Schleswig and Holstein, as well 
as of Germany, in general with fine furniture, to 


possess a great quantity of linen and bedding, | 





most of which descend from generation to gene- 
ration. Every young woman, on her marriage, 
must bring with her to the house of her husband, 
one or several brass-bound chests, well filled with 
linen, and other household articles, and the more 
she brings, the more creditable it is to her. 

Theobald must be shown all this, with every 
sori of silver vessels and ornaments, but he mani- 
fested a much greater interest when Jansen led 
him to the roof of his house. There he saw how 
the strong beams, upon which the roof rested, 
projected out of the walls, and the host informed 
him that such was the style of building from the 
remotest times. These beams were first sunk 
deep in the warft, and the whole wood-work was 
raised with the roof. After this, brick walls 
were built up around them, and the wooden posts 
could not be seen concealed within. But if the 
storm floods come, God defend us! if the wild 
waves of the sea burst over the marsh, and the 
house-walls are beaten down, the posts yet stand 
firm and support the roof. To it all rush as to 
the last place of refuge, and many a one has thus 
saved his life, who had sunk his piles deep and 
fast in the earth. 

Much was told to Theobald on this subject, and 
a house on the warft seemed to him more like a 
well-tightened ship, and he said to himself, that 
this race of people must have probably possessed 
ships before houses. He closely observed the 
beds also, which resembled exactly those on sea- 
going vessels, for they were let in the wood-work 
of the walls, and could be entirely concealed from 
view by sliding doors. They who have means 
enough, hang red curtains before them for greater 
comfort. In these beds, the marsh people sleep 
warm and snug, and when the storm beats, and 
the sea roars, and the house creaks and groans 
above their heads, they dream of the wild, bil- 
lowy element, which was their fathers’ cradle and 
first home. 

The good wife, Hilde, at length called the men 
down, for the coffee was ready, and a clean spread 
table stood under the linden trees, in the shadow 
of the house. The whole of the rich marsh could 
be overlooked from this high warft. The sea- 
breeze blew over the dykes; the dark-red migno- 
nettes and pinks perfumed the air; and the bright 
tea-kettle hummed on the table. The blue cups 
and plates, with the fresh butter and wheat bread, 
white as snow, locked inviting, as well as the 
sugar cakes for which the Friseland housewives 
are so famous. 

‘‘Qn the marshes,” said Peter Jansen, ‘‘ We 
must hold to tea and coffee. We cannot drink 
water, as it is muddy, and we have no wells. 
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There is a well-preserved reservoir in every house 
for the reception of rain-water, which is the best 
that we have; but whegpthat gives out, we must 
resort to purified ditch-water, which is palatable 
when boiled, and used with discretion. No one, 
in general, will drink it, unless from necessity, as 
it is always brackish and foul, and easily pro- 
duces fevers, headaches, and nausea; it is best 
employed for tea and coffee.” 

‘There is nothing better in the world!” ex- 
claimed the old schoolmaster, ‘‘than tea boiled 
it cannot even taste so well in 
China, and therefore, the marsh people, rich and 


in marsh-water. 
poor, morning and evening drink tea, and through 
little rum. In all Germany, tea is not so much 
used as in the Duchies.” 

The Landhouptmann nodded assent, and added, 
with a smile— 

*‘ All goes by custom. He who likes fresh wa- 
ter, fares badly with us, and must accustom him- 
self to our life. As long as you remain in the 
marshes, do as we, and avoid drinking unboiled 
water. It is so in Holland and everywhere else 
where land is swampy. With all this, however, 
the marsh is healthy, for the sea-breeze ‘carries 
off the foul vapor, and a fine, rich land it is: may 
God in his merey ever keep it German, and 
prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
Danes.” 

The grave countenances of the host, and his 
house-people, several of whom had gathered round 
the table, nodded approvingly, and the old man 
continued speaking— 

“These two Duchies are not a great, mighty 
land. Holstein extends from the Elbe to the 
Eider, and Schleswig from thence to the Konig- 
sau, the little brook, which runs by Kolding. In | 
all, there are about thirty miles in length, of | 
which seventeen belong to Schleswig. Holstein | 
is the broadest, and even it does not exceed 
eighteen miles; Schleswig is, at most, only half 
so wide between the two seas. The population 


| general comfort and happiness. 
the day they take it cold, with the infusion of a 





All veadabbete silent, but the bright eyes of the 
old man filled with love and faith, were turned 
to the blue heavens, and in a mild yoice, he 
said— 

‘‘Gracious God! why do thy children hate, 
oppress, and slaughter each other, instead of 
rendering mutual aid in their cares and troubles, 
and ef seeking to alleviate the burdens of life. 
For this reason, the world is full of all kinds of 
plagues, and the life of man is one of constant 
toil and vexation. We should think of so im- 
proving the short span of existence which is here 
allotted us, that every one could contribute to the 
And we, here in 
the marshes, who have continually to battle with 
the raging sea, we should hold firmly together as 
friends, and not permit discord to grow up among 
us. 

‘TI think we stand by each other,” responded 
the host, ‘‘and do what is in our power for the 
poor and needy, of whom, God be thanked, there 
are not many among us. We could, indeed, do 
much more, if the expenses of the dykes were not 
so great. Yon cannot imagine, Ierr,”’ he said, 
turning to Theobald, ‘‘ what an outlay of money 
the dykes require from year to year. They must 
always be undergoing repairs, for a high flood 
rarely occurs that does not do someinjury. You 
can form some idea of the cost, from the fact 
that we, in our marsh alone, have five miles of 
the whole 
length of the dykes is thirty-seven miles; Holstein 
has thirty-five miles, the repairs of which cost 
from one hundred to two hundred thalers the 
perch, according to heighth and thickness. 

‘‘Several millions of thalers,” he continued, 


dykes to keep up. In Schleswig, 


‘‘have been gradually spent upon them, but that 
is not the end. Their maintenance incessantly 


requires large expenditures, and in this particu- 


lar, the dyke unions show us the utility of asso- 


| 


| poverished, and yet effect nothing. 


ciations. A single community would often not 


be able to bear the expense, would become im-" 


There are, 


does not number quite a million, because the bar- | for those reasons, three great dyke unions in 


ren ridge in the middle of the land is but thinly | Holstein, and three in Schleswig. 


settled, but many could live there. 
“If the country is not so very extensive, it is, 


If an injury 
occurs, and the cost of repair does not amount to 
more than two marks the demath, the community 


notwithstanding, rich and flourishing, and up to | or parish upon whose land is the dyke must bear 
the north of Schleswig, all the people are true- | the expense, but if it exceeds this sum, the entire 


hearted Germans. 


out these countries, if there is to be a great Ger- | lightly upon the whole population. 
We must all, however, | been many a hard year, when all the dykes have 


man people and nation. 


Germany can never do with- union must participate in it, and thus it falls 


There has 


believe in an united Germany, and to this faith suffered, and a good part of the income of our 
must we cling under all trials and vicissitudes ; 
though the storm rages, the sun will again shine 
out, and the day comes after the wildest night.” 


| 
| 
| 





fields is regularly absorbed in these expenses,” 
The schoolmaster turned his face to the gov- 
ernor, and said in a reproachful tone: ‘leave 
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this sinful talking, Peter, make it not worse than 
itis. Thank our God in heaven for the high and 
strong dykes! They have held out for more 
than twenty years, and many a storm and flood 
have beat against themin vain. They are sound 
and high, are carefully watched and maintained, 
and are continually strengthened and improved. 
Some fearful calamity, such as God in his wrath 
rarely inflicts on mankind, must happen before it 
will come to the worst. But think of the Halli- 
gen, Peter Jansen, and of the poor people who 
there sit in the midst of the roaring sea without 
a shield of defence.” 

**] think of them,” answered Jansen. ‘Many 
a night when I am lying in my bed and hear the 
tempest outside, I anxiously ask myself, how is 
it now with the Halligen? and then I remember 
the terrible February night.” 

‘‘And what happened to the Halligen?” in- 
quired Theobald.” 

‘‘Ask Sam about it,” said Jansen, ‘“‘he can 
tell you. The last severe storm-flood, which 
caused a great loss of human life, we had on the 
night of the third of February, 1825. Sam was 
in the midst of it, and witnessed the whole of the 
terrific scene.” 

‘¢Tell us what occurred,” said Theobald to the 
old man. 

Sam pressed down the tobacco in his pipe, 
gave two or three strong whiffs, and drank 
another cup of tea. He then sat awhile in a 
brown study, as if he wished to think over every 
thing, blew his nose and began hig story. 

‘«You know,” said he, ‘‘ that we call the small 
islets in front of our coast, Halligen. They are 
remains of larger pieces of land, which the sea, 
at various times, has swept away and swallowed 
up; it will also absorb these fragments, portions 
of which it yearly carries off. Only sixteen of 
these little patches of earth remain, and are in- 
habited; but most of them contain only two or 
three families, who have built their dwellings 
upon warfts, and whose whole property, gener- 
ally, consists of but little else than a number of 
sheep, that pasture on the hard sea-grass which 
covers these islets. A Hallig is, in truth, nothing 
but a grass field, which lies a few feet above the 
ordinary level of the sea, and has no protecting 
dykes, for how could the cost of the same be de- 
frayed? Most of the Halligen are only about 
two hundred paces in breadth and length, and 
some of them are entirely uninhabited, and some 


only for the growth of hay, which is often washed | 
“too much to the shallowness of the water, at- 


off by the flood, before the poor people can 
gather it. The house on the warft stands in the 
middle of the Hallig, but the warfts are so small 





that but little vacant space is left on them. There 
is no court with stable and other buildings, as 
here upon the great warfts in the marsh, and 
there is no garden, flowers, bush, or tree with 
its friendly shade. Even were there space 
enough, the strong sea blasts would sweep them 
off, and the inundations, which at every high 
flood overspread the Hallig, prevent the growth 
of any plants or trees. The long, yellow grass 
alone flourishes, intermingled with beds of mud 
and ponds of water. No cow, horse, or any 
other animal than the abstemious thick-wooled 
sheep, can be maintained there. 

‘*No spring or deposit of drinking water exists 
there; nothing but muddy, dark salt water 
around, and a ditch on the warft, covered with 
sods, where the rain is gathered, when God 
grants that blessing. The sheep drink out of 
this ditch, into which the water also filtrates 
from the earth, and the people use it for boiling 
their tea—their only beverage, although it has 
a brackish taste, the disagreeableness of which 
can only be overcome by long custom. In their 
voyages to the mainland, they always return 
with a small barrel of sweet water, and in the 
summer droughts, they are obliged to repair 
frequently to the coast in quest of fresh water, 
for fear of perishing from thirst. 

«The Halligers have, thus, but little joy and 
much trouble. They have not even a rich fish- 
ery, for the sea being discolored by the agitated 
mud, the fish avoid it, and leave it to the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of the rochen and the seals. 

But custom, dear sir, as Peter Jansen formerly 
said, does everything on this earth, and so it is 
with these solitary men, who would not leave 
their islet if an easier mode of life were offered 
to them. At ebb tide the sea retires for miles, 
leaving a naked bottom of mad, which in its un- 
dulating, jagged surface represents the form of 
the waves that covered it a few hours before, and 
which will soon again overwhelm it, Innumer- 
able small and large hollows, furrow this bed of 
slime. The water remains in these channels 
and holes, in the larger of which vessels can float 
at ebb tide. The smaller wind round the islands 
and Halligen, in which the inhabitants see crabs 
and rochen at ebb tide, and where they may also 
occasionally take a seal, that has been left high 
and dry by the rapid efflux of the waters. These 
channels and sheets of water, however, prevent 
the union of the islands even at the lowest ebb, 
with the firm land. Woe to him, who, trusting 


tempts to gain the coast. The tide often returns 
before the time, bringing with it its constant 
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companion, the fog, which as by magic, in a few 
moments, changes day into night, confuses the 
senses, and delivers its victim to certain death. 
The wader sees the shore of his Hallig disappear 
before his eyes. He soon feels the tide playing 
around his feet. He is seized with terror, and 
tears his hair by the roots; in fear of death, he 
hurries forward, but the channels are filled with 
water, and close the way against him. He turns 
aside to go around them, and thus loses his 
course. He knows not whither to direct his 
steps, and the tide continually rises higher and 
higher; it silently increases inch by inch, as if it 
were greedy for his life. His cries and prayers 
resound upon the desert of waters, but no one 
sees or hears him. Frantic with terror, he 
rushes forward, and at last he loses his footing. 
He struggles, falls, rises again, and half stran- 
gled, makes another effort to save himself, and 
then disappears. The waves rush over his 
corpse, for the sea is soon twenty feet deep on 
the spot where the footsteps of the unfortunate 
man were visible a little before.” 

Sam here drew a breath and said in melan- 
choly tone, ‘‘many, many human beings have 
been lost in this manner. It is a sad and miser- 
able life upon these islets, dear sir. Death 
stands always at the door, and yet they fear it 
not. There is also, many a little, neat house on 
the warfts there, as fresh, and bright, as are any- 
where to be found among the Friselanders. The 
walls are white, and the floors laid with painted 
bricks, the ceiling colored blue, and the chairs 
and tables so perfectly stainless and pure as to 
excite the surprise of the stranger. It is warm 
and comfortable there by the fireside. When 
the storm howls without and the billows roar, no 
one regards it much; there, the boldest seamen 
in the world are born, and the best captains and 
pilots come from the islands and the Halligen. 
The Hollanders, formerly took no others for their 
great India merchantmen, and many of them, at 4 
the present day, navigate the finest vessels on 
the ocean; many of them are rich, but there is 
rarely any one, who in his old age does not wish 
to return to his home, to pass the remainder of 
his days.” 

“People thus sometimes, perish, before they 
think of it,” said Jansen, ‘‘for a single false step 
is sufficient to lose life. The sea occasionally 
forces its way up to the houses, and vessels have 
frequently sailed over a Hallig in the darkness, 
and the crew suddenly gazing into a bright-lit 
room, have believed themselves entranced in the 
midst of the wild waters.” 

“But,” interrupted Sam, ‘when the waves 





break through the walls, when they mount to the 
roof, and the piles totter to and fro, and nothing 
can be heard or seen but the roar of the sea, 
and thick darkness, then sinks the courage of 
the stoutest heart.” 

‘‘And have you witnessed such a scene?” 
asked Theobald. 

The old man nodded affirmatively. 

‘*No human tongue,” he murmured in a pen- 
sive mood, ‘‘can describe the misery of such a 
night. Whither could any one fiee? Around is 
the foaming and raging sea. It is necessary to 
remain within, for without, you would be swept 
away. Nothing is to be heard but the howl of 
the wind, the creaking of the house, and the 
thunder of the sea, which beats against the 
threshold. You must patiently wait in the midst 
of the wild uproar of the elements, until the 
walls give way, and the piles that support the 
roof, are thrown down, and an end is put to a 
troubled life. When the northwest storms drive 
the spring tides into the bays of the Friseland 
islands, the sea sometimes swells forty feet above 
its usual level; all the Halligen, and all the open 
plains of the Friselanders are then covered with 
water. The birds fly far into the interior for 
safety ; the most timid creatures are then seen 
to seek shelter among men, and wild, screaming 
swarms of gulls cling to the edges of the naked 
downs, in apprehension for their nests. The 
house on the warft trembles, the beds move, the 
ground gives forth a hollow sound at the beating 
of the surges, and seems to shake, and the poor 
Halliger looks out, with an anxious eye, upon the 
tumultuous scene without. He falls upon his 
knees, with his wife and children, and prays to 
God, who alone can save them, to have mercy on 
them; he carefully secures his sheep and most 
precious property, when the water penetrates the 
chinks and crevices of the walls. He who has 
never before prayed, will, on such a night, humble 
himself before God. A king would then give his 
crown, and the wealthiest his riches, and the 
proudest his titles and decorations, to be saved 
from such fearful peril.” 

No one responded. They all sat still, for the 
old man’s words had sunk deep in their hearts, 

“The night of the 3d and 4th of November, 
1825, was just such a night,” resumed Sam, after 
a pause. ‘I had, at that time, been for some 
weeks on the Sudce Hallig, at the house of a 
friend, Jens Detlew, as brave a fellow as ever 
lived. I wished to leave every day, but no one 
could reach the mainland, for the north storm did 
not cease, and no boat could live on the sea. 
Ebb and flood tide came and went out of all 
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order and rule, and every flood ran higher on the 
Hallig. Yet, what caused the most apprehension 
to the stranger, was a source of the least anxiety 
to the Halligers. At evening, we sat down in 
good spirits, around the table by the hearth, on 
which the tea-kettle was smoking, and amid the 
hum of spinning-wheels we related stories of 
severe storms and great dangers. Jens had been 
far away to Italy and America, so we laughed 
and feared not. Our conversation was only now 
and then interrupted by the increasing roar of 
the storm without, or when a tremendous surge 
broke with such force on the warft, that the 
earth seemed to groan beneath us. Then one 
looked at the other, and the threads fell from the 
hands of the women; but the alarm passed 
away, in a moment more. The house was new 
and tight, its posts deep sunken, and the warft 
broad and strong. 

‘**Thus sat we together on the 3d of February, 
in amore joyous mood than ever. On the next 
morning, Jens wished at every hazard to carry 
me to the mainland, and if any one would do it, 
it was he, for there was no braver fellow or better 
sailor than him. He had brewed a bowl of 
punch for the parting; the rum and lemons he 
had received from an English brig, which he had, 
sometime before, piloted through the Lyster 
channel: the captains make such extra gifts 
when all has gone well. We drank to good 
weather, and enjoyed ourselves to the top of our 
bent. There was yet, occasionally, some fearful 
gusts of wind, but the sky had become clear, the 
stars shone with silvery lustre, and when I last 
went to the door, the moon poured its full light 
over the vast sea. 

‘« Jens barred up the docr, closed the shutters, 
and said, ‘To-morrow, we shall have better 
weather, for there is now a prospect of a change. 
Drink a bumper, old Sam, and let us be merry, 
no one can tell how long he has yet to live.’ God 
knows how that expression come into his mouth! 
We had mutton, and good bread, ate heartily, 
and we might have been full two hours at table, 
when all of a sudden, we were startled by a cry 
from the children’s room. A little girl of seven 
years, came running to us in her skirt, as the 
poor thing had awoke from her sleep, embraced 
her mother with both arms around the knee, and 
could not be quieted. ‘Oh mother, dearest 
mother,” she cried weeping, ‘we shall all die 
to-night. It is all over with us, we are all lost!’ 

‘¢The mother looked half frightened and half 
angry, gave the child a rap, and then said with 
a smile, ‘Go to sleep and do not dream, you 
chatter-box, there is no cause for fear. Without, 








the moon shines brightly, and to-morrow y 
will play with the sheep in the sunshine.’ 

***No! no!’ screamed the child, clinging more 
tightly to her. ‘How wildly it roars outside. 
The water falls in my bed.’ 

‘¢¢You are a fool,’ said the father roughly, as 
he cast a glance at the house clock. ‘It has not 
yet struck ten. High flood tide is at two, so go,’ 
Here he paused, for it seemed as if the house 
shook. The cups and saucers in the cupboard 
rattled against the glasses, and the copper vessels 
on the wall moved. 

‘**What’s that,’ exclaimed Jens, and we al! 
sprang up and ran to the door. Ie tore it open, 
and, fora moment, stood as if paralyzed. The 
storm raged through the dazzling night, which 
lay before us in all its glory ; the sky overarched 
with its star-spangled dome, and the sea tossed 
itself about in deep valleys and gleaming moun- 
tains, whose summits were illuminated by the 
clear beams of the moon, 

‘¢¢God be merciful to us in this night!’ mut- 
tered Jens, clasping his hands together, and look- 
ing with extended and fixed eyes upon the white 
billows which burst high on the warft, covering 
us with spray. But soon recovering his self- 


ou 


possession, he seized his wife and child with his 
strong arms, drew them and the rest back into 
the house, closed the oaken door, and fastened 
it with bolt and bar; he then cried out in a 
powerful voice, ‘Bring the sheep to the loft, 
save the children and the beds, and carry bread 
and drink up stairs. In half an hour more we 
shall have the water in the house; hurry, before 
it reaches us!’ 

‘‘Now was there a running and screaming. 
There were three men, two women, and three 
children; each one endeavored to drag up the 
steep loft-ladder whatever he could lay hold of. 
But the flood was quicker than we had supposed. 
Before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, we saW 
the water dripping through the chinks of the 
door, and immediately afterwards, it gushed 
forth from under the floor, and then, a high 
wave thundered against the shutters, which rat- 
tled all the panes within, and seemed to shake 
the whole building. The little vessels, chests 
and trunks, soon began to swim about. The 
house trembled and wavered, wave upon wave 
broke upon the broadside, each one more power 
ful than another. The women and children now 
fled up to the loft, but we men yet sat on the 
table, gathered this and that, and held the lsnip 
between us, which illuminated, with its faint 
rays, our anxious faces, and the continually 
higher rising water. 
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«There was no conversation, for what could 
we say? All our attention was directed to the 
roar of the sea, and its furious onsets, which 
shook all the timbers of the house, and yet we 
hoped to be able to hold out. The noise of the 
waves and storm was sometimes so great, as to 
sound like the discharge of cannon, while the 
flood rose higher and higher every moment. The 
bed in the wall, and the hearth-stone, were no 
longer to be seen. 

‘With an ominous murmur it gurgled up to 
us, when, suddenly, a tremendous blow fell upon 
the wall, and one of the windows, together with 
the shutter and the stone frame work, were driven 
down tous. At the same moment, a long beam, 
hurled by a mighty wave through the opening 
into the house, broke through the rear wall 
which separated the chamber, and plunged into 
it with a crash and the deluge of water on which 
itwas borne. The surge was so powerful that it 
overturned our table, and drew us into its whirl. 
I uttered a cry, for I had received a severe blow, 
but Jens laid hold of me and drew me away to 
the door, which he could only open with great 
difficulty. . 

‘And it was lucky for us,”’ continued the old 
man, ‘‘that it came while there was yet time to 
flee. The step-ladder to the loft was thrown 
down and carried away, our lamp extinguished, 
we stood in deep darkness in the midst of the 
water, and death was everywhere around us. 
We found the ladder, however, again, and suc- 
ceeded in putting it in position, after great diffi- 
culty. Jens held it fast, and cried out— 

‘**Up with you as quick as you can, the door 
will hold no longer.’ 

“By a great effort, he lifted me up on the 
rounds, and next his serving-man, a young, nim- 
ble-footed fellow, and then he sprung up himself; 
no sooner had this taken place, than all that he 
anticipated, came to pass. The door was forced 
in by the heaving mass of water, the ladder flew 
aside and disappeared. As it fell, the whole 
front wall of the house broke down, only the 
posts remained erect, and the water now having 
free play, in less time than I take in describing 
it, overthrew all the inner walls, so that nothing 
was left of the fabric but the roof, which rested 
upon the rafters. 

‘*A death wail accompanied the fall of the 
walls, which rose above the tumult of the wind 
and sea. It was profoundly dark everywhere; 
the straw-roof closely and firmly bound together, 
Was impenetrable to the light of the moon; wet, 
exhausted, and despairing, I threw myself down, 
and near me I heard the praying and crying of 





the women and children, who hung to the father, 
and who vainly endeavored to console them. 


‘¢¢God will be merciful to us, Else,’ he said; 
‘weep not, woman. God can alone save us now, 
when all the strength and cunning of man would 
be of no avail. And are we not yet happier than 
others? We are sitting here on the roof; our 
warft is all fast, and many a one must be broken 
by the beams and logs driven about by the furious 
sea.’ 

‘*Thereupon, he came to me, laid his hand on 
my shoulder, and shook me. 

‘*¢Tt is an unlucky day, Sam,’ said he, ‘and 
such a one has not been witnessed in the Frise/ 
land islands for a hundred years. The dykes 
must all be broken as far as the Eider, and be- 
yond to the Elbe. He who lives till morning, 
will see a sad spectacle.’ 

***We shall not live till to-morrow, Jens,’ I 
replied. ‘God has announced by the mouth of 
your child, the death we shall all suffer.’ 

***«Tt is not true, Sam,’ he responded, ‘the 
Almighty has saved us by the timely warning of 
the innocent creature.’ 

‘* At this moment, a violent gust of wind struck 
the roof, and bent it together like a willow wand. 
The rafters broke over us; the fastenings of the 
roof snapped asunder; and the spray and foam 
of the waves plunged down through the rift 
upon us; a struggling moonbeam revealed to my 
eyes a scene that I shall never forget. 

‘‘The women sat before me with disheveled 
hair on the loft, their fixed, wild eyes directed to 
heaven. The children clung to their waists, and 
in dumb anguish, buried their heads in the bosom 
which had nourished them. Jens stood by them, 
with clenched fists; his lean, firm knit body, and 
his bloodless face were like stone. Behind him, 
another man kneeling, his hands folded on his 
breast, appeared like a victim of sacrifice, to be 
awaiting death. 

‘‘In the meantime, the roof, torn to pieces by 
the sea and wind, revealed to us all the terrors 
of our imminent destruction. The storm had 
abated some, as it almost always does, when it 
has made a violent effort; it roared no more so 
fiercely, and the sky was as clear and transparent 
as I ever saw it. The moon streamed down in 
all its splendor upon the mountain billows, which 
heaved in broad and irregular swells. No living 
sound, no sign of hope, no cry, and no other 
movement than that of the raging water, broke 

the silent monotony of this dreary waste. 

‘Nothing was to be seen of near or remote 
land; all the Halligen, all the coasts of the Aus- 
sen islands, seemed to be btried deep beneath 
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the sea. I felt as if we alone survived of all mor- 
tal beings on earth, to feel the anguish of death 
with more prolonged torture and pain.” 

‘‘We could have no more hope,” said Sam, 
‘sand yet it is true that hope never abandons a 
human heart, even when the grave is dug before 
our eyes, which is to receive us.” 

It was yet more than an hour’s time to the 
highest flood, and already it reached half up to 
the beams, and bespattered us with spray. Be- 
tween the crevices of the planks, which had 
opened beneath our feet, we could follow with 
our eyes the foaming waves, as they rolled 
through the broken walls of the house, rebounded 
from the rest of the walls, and fearfully tossed 
about chests, and bureaus, and furniture, until 
at last they were all broken to pieces, and swept 
off into the wild waste of waters. 

‘‘Imagine now,” exclaimed the old man, ‘if 
you can, a picture of our misery. Imagine the 
fixed, tearless glances roving over the raging sea, 
the convulsively clasped hands, the lips upon 
which prayer dies, the fear-consumed faces, 
whose horror no word can describe. Every wave 
that beat against the posts, which alone rendered 
our salvation possible, increased our despair. 
We felt not the penetrating cold of the February 
night, felt not the wet clothes clinging to our 
skin, nor the tempest which tore our hair—all 
our expectations and sensations were turned to 
the terrible moment that was to strike our names 
from the book of life. 

‘‘This moment continually drew nearer; we 
saw it approach, without being able to oppose 
the slightest obstacle to its advance. The daz- 
zling white mountains which surrounded us, rose 
higher and higher; the trembling, obliquely bent 
beams, convinced us that the water was gradu- 
ally boring deeper and deeper in the ground. 
Sometimes they swayed about so violently, and 
their creaking was so loud, that we saw that it 
was with great difficulty they withstood the 
furious element. The hard clay of the warft 
dissolved under the washing of the water, which 
tore it away in clods, and the high breakers 
shook the wooden structure about in such a man- 
ner, as to threaten its momentary overthrow. 

‘¢ Amid all these terrors, Jens had alone main- 
tained an unshaken courage. He possessed a 
reputation enjoyed by but few among the Halli- 
gers. From his youth up, his home was on the 
sea; as most of the young Halligers, he had 
sailed in great ships to Hamburg and Holland, 
and had returned to his island home with his 
earnings. They all go out into the world to seek 
their fortunes,” said the old man, with a soft 





smile, ‘‘and they who do not perish, return home 
as the birds to their nests. As far as they may 
travel among the warm sunny lands of the south, 
they always re-seek their stormy, foggy homes in 
the north. 

‘‘Jens had taken a buxom wife, and rebuilt 
the old house of his father. With a broad stone 


| gable over the oak door, it appeared finer than 


ever, and Jens lived initasa happy man. Three 
stout, healthy children greeted their father with 
their cries, when he returned from the mud flats 
with a net-full of rochen and crabs, or when his 
swift boat was seen coming back from the chan- 
nels, through which he had piloted a vessel. He 
was well known in Husum and Tondern, and 
everybody eagerly bought his mutton, his skins 
and moven eggs, for a more honest man was not 
to be found. He was a genuine Friselander, 
shrinking from no danger, full of self-confidence, 
yet withal, considerate and cautious. No one 
could manage a sea-boat like him, and none bet- 
ter understood the ocean, wind and weather. 
When the roof was rent to pieces, he stood a long 
time, motionless in his stupor. The fruits of 
long toil and effort were lost forever, but before 
him, on the wet planks, yet safely lay his dearest 
treasures—his wife and children! His wonted 
courage soon returned. He carried his children 
to the most secure and driest spot, sheltered 
them with the beds and furniture, bound his 
sheep fast to the beams and rafters, so that the 
wind and sea might not harm them, took care of 
the rest of his property as well as he could, and 
spoke some consoling words to those who looked 
upon him as their best help in this hour of need. 
His composure and foresight kindled a spark of 
hope in the poor hearts; to see how firmly he 
looked upon the tumult of the waves, wiped the 
spray with his hard hands from his wild, disor- 
dered hair, raised his head, regarded the wind 
and stars, and then went from one to another 
with encouraging words, one would have believed 
him to be free from all care and fear. But it was 
not so. His secret feelings were very different, 
and when he came and spoke to me, I soon per- 
ceived how little he himself believed in the 
chances of our preservation. 

«¢ «Like me, Sam,’ he said, ‘you have, I con- 
ceive, never seen such a terrible night. God pre- 
serve every mother’s child from it! For many 
years to come it will be spoken of.’ 

«Do you really think, Jens,’ I inquired, 
‘that we shall survive to recount the events of 
this night?’ He looked at me with a stern stare. 

«<¢We are both old enough to die, Sam,’ he 
replied, ‘and I have indeed seen a more savage 
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sea than it is now, without being intimidated; 
but there! there!’ he pointed to his wife, mother, 
and children—‘ that spectacle gives me the bit- 
terest anguish, and burns my heart like fire. 
Here I stand, I cannot defend myself against the 
death, which, with open eyes, I see advancing 
against me. They implore their father for help 
and compassion, with outstretched arms! This 
cuts me to the quick, Sam, as with a thousand 
knives, and paralyzes me with horror.’ 

‘A bitter sorrow was expressed on his pale 
face, which had suddenly overcome his usually 
stern tranquillity. 

««¢ Are we then indeed lost, Jens?’ I exclaim- 
ed, and acquiring courage as he seemed to de- 
spair. ‘The house yet stands fast, in a short 
time the flood must retire, the worst is already 
over.’ 

‘¢*No,’ said he, ‘you know but little of such 
things, Sam! The worst is yet to come, and we 
cannot withstand it. The house totters, the warft 
is half washed away, the piles are laid bare, the 
waves lift up the planks under our feet, and now 
look out there. Do you see the biack mountain 
which extends over the sea, and seems to lift its 
summit to the clouds? That is the high flood 
tide, Sam, rolling towards us—no living being 
can escape it.’ 

‘As I followed the direction of his hand, my 
blood froze from horror. In the distance, where 
the light of the moon and the sea blended to- 
gether, rose a dark, moving mass of water, which 
advanced towards us with fearful rapidity. It 
was the highest flood wave, which the storm 
drove before it, and rolled up like a wedge, hurl- 
ing it with resistless power against the coasts 
and dykes. It ploughed a deep valley in front, 
from which the waves swelled up, battled with 
each other, and recoiled again, to fall upon us 
with renewed force. They burst with a crash 
against the west side of the house, covering us 
With their foam, and tearing loose the flooring of 
the loft, while the whole frame-work cracked and 
shook to such a degree, that I shut my eyes, and 
clung to the plank on which I stood. 

‘But we had not yet come to the worst. The 
bracings still held; only the side posts were torn 
away, and the rafters had sunk on the west side. 
I was aroused from my bewilderment by Jens’ 
voice, which rose above the cries of the women 
and children, and as I opened my eyes, I saw the 
brave man running quickly over the sinking roof. 
His serving-man followed him, and both busied 
themselves in loosening the sheep from the rafters 
to which they were bound. At this moment, the 
tonstrous mountain of water foamed up—agi- 








tated by fear of death, I flew to the opposite side, 
which yet stood firm. There was the wife on her 
knees, holding both her youngest children in her 
arms, and with her despairing eyes fixed upon 
her husband. 

‘* «Back, Jens, back!’ she screamed, springing 
up, and endeavoring to advance towards him. 

‘*] was behind her, I stretched out my arm to 
hold her back, and I attempted to call to her; 
but the tremendous surge loomed over us, and, 
plunged down, I was torn away, and in vain 
sought to grasp something to hold by. A crack- 
ing and splitting mingled with the crash, which 
I often yet hear, when {i awake at night from 
sleep; with this, I lost all consciousness.” 

Here the old schoolmaster stopped, put on his 
peaked hat, and took some tinder and a piece of 
steel from his pocket, with which he carefully 
kindled his pipe. Some minutes elapsed before 
any one uttered a word; at last, Theobald said— 

**As you are yet alive, Sam Wiebe, and are 
with us; it is evident you did not lose your senses 
forever.” 

‘‘No,” replied Sam, laughing, ‘for otherwise 
I should have let smoking alone, as well as tea 
and coffee drinking ; but there was an awakening, 
such as I hope never to have again. Ten paces 
from the house, on the edge of the warft, there 
stood, after the custom of the Halligers, a great 
haystack, upon which, when the hay lies for some 
time, it becomes so firmly prcked together, that 
it can only be loosened by means of great iron 
forks. In the previous autumn, Jens had har- 
vested a great deal of hay, a part of which he 
had stored in the loft for the use of the sheep; 
of the Dieme, as the haymow is called, but little 
had been consumed. A strong post is planted in 
the middle of the Dieme, to hold it together, and 
thither I had been borne by the surge. The 
house was completely crushed to pieces, and all 
the posts and braces were broken; but the Diemé 
yet stood, and there lay I, alone in the water and 
mud, clinging to the post. 
~ Tn such an extremity, the weak spark of life 
seeks to defend itself against extinction, and to 
make a last desperate effort, as a lamp which ab- 
sorbs the last drop of oil to give out an expiring 
flame. I raised my head and looked around. 
The moon was under heavy clouds, I saw nothing 
of the house, but I knew where I was; I knew 
that all who had lived and suffered with me, were 
crushed or swallowed up, and I heard nothing 
but the wild roar of the angry billows, whose 
gleaming crests I could distinguish as they swept 
along but two feet below me. I hung on to the 
shelving, slimy hay, and to the post in the centro; 
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a single movement of my arm would have sufficed 
to send me down into the waves, which snapped 
at me with their white teeth. I was horror- 
struck; I could no longer sustain myself; my 
rigid fingers relaxed their hold, and I felt a 
weakness and exhaustion of strength, as if I 
should fall beneath; but then came the desire to 
live, and with all the strength which a man can 
siimmon up in a death-struggle, I endeavored to 
work my way behind the post. It seemed to me 
as if a heavy weight hung on my body, and was 
weighing me down; for a moment I imagined it 
was one of the wicked cobold or sprites which 
popular superstition has created, and I cried 
aloud to God for help and protection. Then I 
collected my senses, and with terror, grasped an 
arm and a body, but I had almost let go of it, 
when, in the midst of my fear, the thought sug- 
gested itself that God in his goodness had also 
been merciful to another of his creatures, and 
had saved him, as he had me. 

‘¢ And it was so,” continued Sam, ‘‘ when the 
flood tide waves broke over us; Elizabeth, Jens’ 
eldest daughter, the child that had first warned 
us, clung to me, and we were both carried on to 
the Dieme. As I with difficulty detached her 
hands, and drew her up to me, a gleam of joy 
flashed over my heart, as I felt her little heart 
beat. I removed the hay and mud as well as I 
could, laid her down, and endeavored to warm 
her, for the night was bitter cold. Six hours 
passed away, before it was light; long terrible 
hours, the tortures of which are indescribable. 
With the highest flood, under which Jensen’s 
house sunk down, the storm abated, and the fury 
of the combined elements was exhausted. As 
the day came on, the water returned to its king- 
dom, the warft rose up, but how strange was its 
appearance! Covered with black slime, rent in 
gullies and chasms, it was a sad sight, and was 
hardly recognizable. The warft had been dimin- 
ished more than one-half, and of the neat strong 
house, nothing was left but a couple of crooked 
posts. The child lay under the hay, fast asleep, 
and I was racked by fever, but I looked around 
in vain for help—no boat or living being was to 
be seen; I knew not yet if anybody had outlived 
the night. I could not endure it any longer, and 
I slid down the Dieme, and clambered up to the 
warft over the slime and mud. Ina hole scooped 
out by the sea, the water sported with the colored 
shreds of a garment; as I drew nearer, I saw 
them lying there, as when I had last seem them ; 
Jens, the wife, with both the children clinging to 
her, pale, cold and dead, and around, the frag- 
ments of their fortune, the plaster and stones of 





the house, in which they had lived in peace, to- 
gether with the bodies of the cattle which had 
nourished them. 

“Yes, dear sir,” said Sam, opening his great 
blue eyes, ‘‘that was a sad and anxious day, ful] 
of woe and heart-rending mourning. Hundreds 
of human beings had perished on the Halliger, 
many on the islands, and in the Dithmarshes, and 
yet more had barely escaped with their lives. 
The dykes broke, or were overrun, and the 
marshes were filled with water. Peter Jansen’s 
house here, was also surrounded by the invading 
sea, the warft became an island, but above all 
was dry, and when the sluices were opened, the 
water ran off. Everybody immediately sect to 
work to stop the breaches and to repair the 
damages; and when I came over here with the 
child, Peter came to meet me, and led me to his 
wife, who took the poor creature under her care, 
and dried her tears. But I lay six weeks on a 
sick bed with a raging fever.” 

‘And what became of the child?” asked 
Theobald. 

Sam, with a self-satisfied air, drew his hat over 
the side of his head, and blew a great puff of 
smoke out of his pipe. 

‘‘She is my beloved little daughter to this 
hour. She grew up here, then she took a 
brave husband, with whom and three young 
prattlers, she now lives in the new house on the 
warft. I go every year to the Hallig, stay a 
couple of weeks, and if I were to yield to her 
entirely, I would sit by her fireside until the day 
of my death. But the old schoolmaster cannot 
suffer that, he must wander up and down, to and 
fro, in quest of his children. But when I am 
with her, and we are sitting together, and hear 
the wind and sea howl without, then look we 
frequently at each other—her hands clasp mine, 
and her head droops on my breast, and I know 
what she secretly thinks and laments.” 

‘‘And does she not fear that such an awful 
night may return again ?” 

The old man smilingly shook his head. 

‘You do not know the people of the Halligen,” 
said he; -‘every one knows that it may happen 
at any hour, yet all life is in God’s hand, and 
they would rather lose their lives than the Hallig, 
where, with all the misery and want, it is s0 
beautiful.” 

Thus ended Sam his story. During its narra- 
tion, the sun had become a great ball of fire, 
which sank down in the west, and seemed to rest 
upon the vast expanse of waters. From the 
summit of the warft, the whole heavens were to 
be seen, covered with the soft glow of the setting 
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sun. There was a solemn stillness, as if an AJ- Peter Jansen had laid his arm around the 
mighty hand had chained the winds. The linden | shoulder of his wife, their blonde-haired chil- 
trees only rustled with a gentle noise, and they | dren stood between their knees, and Sam Wiebe 
stood around the peaceful house, with their illu- | laying aside his pipe, took off his hat, and turned 
inated tops, like so many watchers. The pinks | his eyes to the blue sky, while his scattered gray 
and gillifowers shed sweet perfume on the air, | locks fluttered in the breeze. The face of the old 
and the last breath of expiring day stole softly | man, upon which beamed the red glow of the de- 
over the waving meadows, and the brushy sum- | parting sun, was radiant with faith and love, as 
mits of the near and distant warfts, while the | the old masters painted the saints and prophets, 
spire of the little church on the dyke was tipped | who, in every extremity, reposed their faith in 
by a golden flash of sunlight. God, and obeyed his commandments, 








DEMONS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


There are weights like worlds upon us 
There’s a body in the bed! 


In the deepening of the twilight, 
In the weeping of the dew, 





When the moon is hid in vapor 
And the stars are faint and few: 
As we grope along in darkness, 
We are suddenly aware 
Of a demon-world around us, 
And the demons in the air! 
There are shadows in the shadow— 
There are steps that move behind, 
And a breathing in our faces, 
Which is not, the sighing wind ! 
And at midnight, solemn midnight, 
When we wake from broken sleep, 
Struggling with a troubied vision, 
And a wo that will not weep— 
There are phantoms in our chamber, 
There are hosts of sheeted dead, 





Straight we start up, wild and pallid 
There are twitches in our hair, 

And a Hand with icy fingers, 
That are crawling everywhere! 

We are in the midst of demons, 
In the circles of the dead, 

Who are neither with the devils, 
Nor the angels overhead : 

And, but for the blessed angels, 
Who are with us even then, 

We should never ’scape their clutches, 
Nor return again to men: 

But the angels save, and soothe us, 
And before we even weep, 

We are happy with the living 
In the Paradise of Sleep! 
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Last night I saw the sunset through fresh-greened | Going, o’erclothed their greenness with a glorious 
boughs, | hue. 

A mighty wind had risen, and it vex’d the trees, So clothed, they caught the trick of grandeur, and 

Heedless of beauty, tossing to and fro their gems. | grew calm ; 

I stood beneath, and mark’d the ruffled sound and The wind then stood abash’d, it seem’d it would not 
stir. vex 

The sun gleam’d out, bright, warm, and ruby-red, | The new-donn’d patience of those brilliant-vestured 


and those things ; 
Resentful boughs, lash’d into anger by the wind, _ Whiles, calm, and slow, and grand, the far-off sun 
Made impotent attempt to stop the sinking orb, went down. 
Till he had learn’d their beauty for the under-world: Then bright hues faded, all grew cold and dully- 
They cluteh’d at him with their young, wildly-eager grey ; 
hands; The trees that had been glorified by the sun’s beams 
But calm, and slow, and grand, the far-off sun went | Cherish’d that memory through all the long dark 
down, night, 
Smiling at them, a smile half pity, half of seorn— And stood in quiet, patient-watching for the morn. 
All calm, and slow, and grand, the ruby sun went They stood in patience, quiet-watching for the sun. 
down ; i E. 0. 
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A SEQUEL TO “NELLY AND KITTY FARREN.” 


NELLY AND CAREY DARLING, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘susY L——’S DIARY.” 
bi CHAPTER I. “bringing up,” Jemmy and Jenny, what with 
: From Nelly to Uncle Ben and Aunt Esther. the grandson, Carey Darling and the occasional 


Wittow Ferry, Aug. 22. visitors. I see the grandson now. He mounts 
Kirry, (‘the preceptress,” they all call her at the door; the old gentleman touches his girth, 


here, looking up to her,) in her buff morning- touches his stirrup, hands up his stick to him, lays 
his hand on Tommy’s handsome head and nose, 


* gown and light collar, sits at her own wide-spread 
The old lady comes to stund in the door, her 


table, with her back towards me, towards the : 
birds hopping and singing in the branches that sleeves rolled up, one hand lying beneath her 
lace our windows, towards all the bewilderingly apron—and now Carey goes cantering, the first 
beautiful sights and sounds and odors of the new aye Tommy takes—out of sight—gone. 
day. x es; all this time Kitty’s life goes on as if—I 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my father’s will look over the other way across our main- 
business?” you know, Christ said once. Nothing road, over to Mr, Gauthier’s. If I can see any- 
ever drew him one minute from this his own, thing of Mr. Gilmore, I will see if I can’t mix her 
allotted, daily, hourly duty. Kitty follows out life up with his, is iach for five minutes, at 
and does her own as assiduously, living her own | the least. Can’t see him. Office door and office 
life, keeping it as clear as the day from all other | windows open; every inch of yard and piazza 
lives. I, on the contrary, mix mine up with all | under my eye; windows of the breakfast-room 
manner of life, all manner of affairs that come | “P one spring, showing that Mrs. Gauthier goes 
within my sight and hearing, so that it is often | round in turban and old gloves, wiping carefully 
but a poor sort of hodge-podge If a bird comes | all dust from the dark old furniture; the Squire 
, there he is; Mr. Gilmore, I mean. 








before our windows, (apropos, I have my table 





where I command two wide look-outs, eastern ‘* Kitty.” 
and northern,) I say to him— ‘What, Nelly? | 
‘Birdy, thou darling! thou blessed birdy !”’ ‘*What would you say if I were to tell you that 


watching him as long as he is in sight, and when I think Mr. Gilmore the finest man at Willow 


he disappears, when I turn again to my page, Ferry, in all Edson, in fact, just as I think you 
say to myself, or to Kitty—‘« Don’t I wish J was the finest woman? What would you think?” 

a bird? Wouldn't I fly some?” Kittyturnsher| ““! don’t know, I am sure.” 

head half-round, perhaps, so that I can see she She don’t half-turn her head now. She keeps 


a , smiles a little, so that I just her hear murmur— her eyes bent on the exercise she is correcting, 
ate “Oh, Nelly, it is better to be just what you are, | ° has been correcting—her pen is still enough 
| my good, only sister.”” Do you think I would be aintetla 

Ar a bird after she says this, Uncle Ben, Aunt ‘Mr. Gilmore has just come in from Mr. Gau- 
- Esther? Bless her, no. : thier’s garden, Kitty; and he looked over this 
k 3 Our Mr. Kennedy’s house, you see, is here on | ¥8Y; "P to these windows, the first thing when 
A a the broad, main village-road, that runs north and he came round the corner of the house, the last 
i south. The old gentleman Kennedy’s wide- thing before he went into his office-door. He— 
a’ 


+) spread farm-house is up on a hill-side, east of I wnewt where his thoughts were; they aa 
us, on a narrower, rockyer road, that runs east nestling close to you; and I, for one, don’t blame 


} 

*, ” 

i and west, just below us. So I see a gable of the | *hem, for you are such a dear. 

4 farm-house, and some of the windows here and The 24th. 
a ie there, through the elms. Between some apple The breakfast-bell, which Kitty made her ac 


} trees I see the porch-door, where they all go out | customed diligence to obey, (malgre the tempts 
and in, out and in, so incessantly. For the wide | tion, I believe, even she must have felt to hear 





ee house of many chambers has yet an inhabitant | something more of handsome Mr. Gilmore,) in 
{ & for every chamber; what with the two workmen, | terrupted me. After breakfast, I went to the 
z Dave and Dick, the workwoman Hannah, the two | garden, filled one basket with flowers, and an- 
“J half-grown children that the old people are! other with Canada plums, carrying them, with 
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Mrs. Kennedy and Kitty’s love, to two doors 
where they have no fruit, no ground to spare for 
flowers. I met Carey Darling on horseback, who 
kissed his hand at me, looking very happy and 
very—in short, very good. Met Mr. Gilmore 
coming out his gate. He touched his hat, while 
his fine voice, bearing and expression made his 


simple, ‘*Good morning, Miss Farren,” 


equal to 
a benediction, 

Last evening, the old gentleman, who is always 
showing me kindness in some way, came leading 
Tommy down; and when we met them at the 
door, he said— 

‘‘[ thought you’d like to ride, Nelly, it’s so 
pleasant—’’(looking over the whole sky and land- 
scape,) upon which I gave one bound of joy. He 
laughed, and then he said, looking inquiringly 
into my face—‘* I’m afraid you don’t ride half so 
often as you want to. I’m afraid you don’t like 
to ask for Tommy.” 

I confessed that I was afraid of troubling him, 
whereupon he said earnestly — 

‘‘ This troubles me, to hear you say this. But— 
why, we have no daughter, you see; we never 
had; and if you would come running in, asking 
for just what you want, or, better still, (laughing 
a little,) taking what you want without asking, 
it would suit me bettef than anything else.” 

I told him he was the best old man I ever saw, 
and ran up to dress, while he was saddling 
Tommy. 

‘‘T like to see you on horseback,” said he, as 
he was helping me mount and adjust myself. 
‘You are a good little girl, who have too much 
sense, to say nothing of Christian meekness, to 
spoil your appearance, to spoil the real beauty 
there is in seeing a fine woman ride a fine horse 
handsomely, by being proud of yourself, vain, or 
anything weak and pitiful. There—there you 
are.” 

I thanked him. I wished I deserved his praise. 
I determined that I would deserve it. But see if 
[ am not a weak sinner. I passed the Aldens. 
They, a half-dozen of them, and the niece, Miss 
Elliott, were looking out, standing away back. I 
said within myself— 

“Wont they think [ride handsomely? Wont 
they think that Tommy is a graceful fellow?” 

But I could have gone down into the dust the 
next moment, I felt so rebuked by remembering 
the old gentleman’s words. I don’t think I do 
anything outrageously bad. I never slander 
others, as some do. I would give up my supper 
and my lodging, any night, night after night, to 
any one who is hungry and poor! I don’t think I 
can tell a lie, black or white, as so many do, 
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who are far enough from being properly con- 
scious and ashamed of it—I don’t boast of this, 
though. I should hate myself if I could boast of 
so pitiful an exemption, when I know how poor a 
life I really live, compared with blessed Kitty, 
compared, especially, with Kitty’s blessed model, 
Christ. I say it to lead in this confession, that, 
if I have a respectable share of kindness and 
truth, I have also a miserable kind of vanity that 
comes creeping often into my heart and my brain, 
spoiling all the action and thought that come un- 
der its instigation. I detect the interloper, at 
once, though, and set it going headlong, saying. 
to it—‘* You’re a pretty sneak! march!” Say- 
ing to myself—‘‘ You’re a fool, Nelly, you poor 
thing! I wonder if you will ever be anything 
else.” 
The 25th. 

But then you know how it is, dear Uncle Ben, 
dear Aunt Esther, in a small village like this. 
There are really some who have little, inquisi- 
tive, carping minds, who will watch us, judging 
all we do and say, talking about us, sometimes 
giving a little faint praise, but oftener bestowing 
all manner of harsh blame, when, if they could 
look into our hearts, they would see that the ac- 
tion was the most innocent in all the world. So 
we, (or at least, I, Kitty isn’t troubled, that I 
ever see,) must often hesitate and make up our 
course, in this way half-spoiling all the natural- 
ness and comfort of our action by considering 
what Mrs. Grumpy will think—what her daugh- 
ters and niece will think—if we do so and so, 
thus andthus. Here is an instance:— 

Carey Darling went yesterday morning to Han- 
over, to pay his honored Alma Mater a visit, 
with an old class-mate, who was visiting him 
here. He was not expected home until to-day ; 
but he came last evening, just after the old gen- 
tleman came down here with Tommy. They told 
him where his grandfather had gone, so, snatch- 
ing a luncheon, he saddled long-legged Benedict, 
‘and rode round, not in season to start with me, 
but in season to come up with me before I was 
half-way out of the village, before I was out of 
sight of the Aldens and Miss Elliott. 1 was glad 
to see him; this can’t be denied; but 1 had never 
rode alone with him before, and dreaded the 
fault-finders; especially dreaded Miss Elliott. 
Mr. Darling, on the contrary, used to the free 
action of the large towns, had no such apprehen- 
sions. He was gay, like the birds that were fly- 
ing after each other, away from each other, up, 
down, king-birds and swallows, yellow-birds and 
sparrows, cutting all manner of capers, while 
some stately robins hopped along the ground, 
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w&id others sat on the walls to sing. Iam going 
to ask Kitty if she supposes there are any Mrs. 
Grumpys or Miss Grumpys in Birddom. She sits 
rocking and reading, as her habit is at this time 
of day, its close, and I see that, now she sits 
with the side of her fuce towards Mr. Gauthier’s 
and the lonely gentleman, meaning, of course, 
Mr. Gilmore, who has his chair among the lilacs, 
When she raises her eyes now, they see the same 
green stretch of woodlands beyond the village 
that his do; the same distant blue mountains and 
sky and white clouds hovering like peaceful an- 
gels. Kitty has a look of great inward peace; I 
fancy she takes them—the clouds, that is—for 
‘*ministering angels,” as I suppose we ought all 
the beautiful things of earth and sky. 

‘¢ Kitty !” 

‘““What, dear ?” 

‘‘Don’t you wish we could do just as we have 
a mind to, (if we have no mind to do anything 
really wrong or improper, that is,) as the birds 
do, with no Mrs. Grumpy, or any fault-finders to 
‘ook on through their blinds, and talk about us?” 

*¢T don’t know—what are you thinking of?” 

‘¢Why, you know I rode alone with Mr. Dar- 
ling, yesterday. Miss Elliott opened her eyes 
ever so wide on me to day, drew herself back a 
little, and set her chin on her throat, to say, ‘I 
thouldn’t have thought you’d have dared,’ (and 
you never heard such emphasis as she put on 
‘dared,’) ‘to ride off alone tho with Mither Dar- 
ling. Everybody ith talking about it.’ Let them 
talk, said I, coming away almost hating her for 
being such an envious, ill-bred thing.” 

‘Oh! I wouldn’t say so, Nelly! Let it go— 
time will wipe it out; just be careful, and people 
will be kind to you.” 

‘‘He’m! yes! careful? put screws and thumb- 
pieces, stopples and hermetic wax on all my na- 
tural and true action, on all my spontaneous im- 
pulses, so that I must be a demure old lady 
before I am nineteen! It makes me mad! I 
wish I had been a bird, instead of a human be- 
ing,” I added, somewhat more calmly, seeing 
that Kitty sat very thoughtful, without speaking. 


-« They—their instinct without reason, is better 


than our reason, that hasn’t a particle of sponta- 
neousness or of truth init. I watched them yes- 
terday, when Mr. Darling and I were committing 
that great offence, riding with some degree of 
comfort in the highway, and I saw that swallows, 
king-birds—” 

‘‘Oh, if you saw a king- bird among the rest, 


‘Nelly, I guess you saw him driving the others, 


and the others besetting him. If you saw the 
king-bird’s wife, you might have mistaken her 
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vivacious twittering for so much good-natured 
loquacity ; but you may depend, she was out- 
Grumpying all our Mrs. Grumpys; for, I haye 
seen it so long as to be persuaded of the fact, 
that our Mrs. Grumpys do most of their fault- 
finding when they are pale with nervous head- 
ache, yellow with indigestion, or red with heat, 
with being shut in from the pure air, with fatigue 
and worryment. So I can be good-natured to 
them, if they are cross tome. For years I have 
been so; and now, no one is ever cross to me, 
or, so far as I know, finds any fault with me.” 

**Oh, well, you and your Mr. Gilmore are capa- 
ble of being above everybody, and of making them 
believe that he is the infallible Pepe of Rome, 
that you are the immaculate Madonna, Mr. 
Darling and I will never get to this supremacy. 
So we two unfortunates will always have to keep 
the thumb-pieces in order; will always have to 
be looking on one side and the other, before we 
take a step either way, to see if any of the Grum- 
pys are looking. Wont this be comfortable?” 

‘* You are young, now, Nelly. I have lived six 
years, since I was of your age, and these have 
given me time to bring order into my inner temple 
in place of the old chaos, that at one time or 
another in life, pervades almost every human 
soul. I see clearly now, my own life, the life of 
the race, and know what I must do.” 

‘*Haven’t you the least fear of the Grumpys? 
Don’t you find yourself thinking every day you 
live, ‘What will they say if I do thus and so?” 

‘Oh, no indeed, Nelly. I look into my soul, 
instead, say, ‘Soul of mine, what shall I do? 
what shall I say?’ and then I know.” 

‘*T can’t find my soul so easily through super- 
incumbent strata of one thing and another,” I 
answered, half laughing, half crying with dis- 
couragement. 

‘You will find it allright, some day,” she said. 
‘‘ See if this isn’t good, Nelly. I was reading it 
when you spoke to me—‘ The Eternal is in man, 
and surrounds him at all times; he has but to 
forsake the Transitory and the Perishable with 
which the true Life can never associate, and 
thereupon the Eternal, with all its Blessedness, 
will forthwith descend and dwell with him. We 
cannot win Blessedness, but we may cast away 
our wretchedness; and thereupon, Blessedness 
will of itself supply the vacant place. Blessed- 
ness, as we have seen, is unwavering repose in 
the one and Eternal; wretchedness is vagrancy 
amid the Manifold and Transitory; and there- 
fore, the condition of becoming blessed, is the 
return of our love from the Many to the One.’” 

From all the triumphs and outward vexations 
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and fears, I suppose, best uncle, best aunt, to 
Him who dwelleth in us and is the only fit law of 
our action. 

I have been writing you this conversation be- 
tween Kit and myself, together with this peace- 
ful extract, while Kit is below talking with Mr. 
Gilmore. I saw him leave his seat among the 
lilacs, saw him crossing over, while she ,read to 
me, He asked for her orly, to night. Zh bien! 
Mr. Darling came down the path, I heard him 
whistling a low tune as he came. He called me 
at the foot of the stairs; but I said— 

«No, excuse me, I must write my letter.” 

He complained some; but soon I heard him 
making a great racket with Towzer, heard Mrs. 
Kennedy’s laughter thereat, and his; heard him 
say, as he was going through the long hall— 

«“Towzer, farewell. Good-by Mrs. Kennedy,” 
and, speaking once more at the foot of the stairs 
in going—‘‘ adieu, Nell, although you don’t begin 
to deserve it.” 

‘‘ Adieu,” I said, and he was gone. 

Adieu, uncle and aunt, I am going to read 
more in that peaceful book of Kitty’s. 

God bless you and us all, 
NELLY. 
CHAPTER II. 
Nelly to Uncle Ben and Aunt Esther 
Wiitow Ferry, Sept. 3, 1855. 

To-day, after trying to persuade me to ride 
alone with him, after having said twice, ‘‘ There 
is something I must say to you this day,” and 
after I had twice said ‘‘No,” shaking my head 
and getting my hand off the balustrade, where it 
lay under his, Mr. Darling went out to invite 
others to go with us. I charged him not to pass 
hy Miss Elliott, to which he answered gravely— 

“Of course not,” adding, ‘‘do you know what 
she is reading ?” 

‘Miss Elliott? no, what is it ?” 

‘““*Romance of the Forest,’ she has just got to 
it; she thinks it ‘a tcharming sthory.’ ” 

‘* Does ?” : 

This was all, uncle and aunt; but, when I 
Went up stairs, Kitty, who had overheard us, had 
sober face and said, looking at me, 

‘““T wouldn’t say such things, Nelly dear, I 
Wouldn’t encourage them, or even allow them to 
be said to you by Mr. Darling or any one. Think 
that if Miss Elliott is deficient in taste or intel- 
lect or anything, there is adequate cause for it 
in her organization, lack of suitable education 
and training. Besides, if you ridicule her, you 
make yourself her enemy.” 

“Oh, no, Kitty, not her enemy !” I protested. 





‘* Yes, her enemy, in a degree. Think if you 
like Miss Elliott as well now as if you had said 
some extenuating, really kind and charitable 
thing to turn Mr. Darling’s satire, instead of pro- 
moting it, as you did.” 

I knew I didn’t and so I owned that I didn’t. 

‘Think whetlter you will meet her with as 
clear a face this afternoon,” pursued Kitty. 

‘*No, I supposed I should not,” I owned. 

‘*No,” said Kitty, ‘‘ your looks will be filled 
with repulsion, when they might be with attrac- 
tion. And, on this account, she will feel that 
you are not her friend, that she is not your 
friend; and this is bad, here in a world where 
there is enough suffering, if unfriendliness never 
comes between us and others, to create more 
suffering in us, or in them. You must feel that 
itis so, Nelly. I think you suffer as much as 
any one at sight of pain in others.” 

‘‘Of pain, yes; but Miss Elliott’s envious im- 
pertinence—”’ 

‘Ts sad to see, sad to feel,”’ interrupted blessed 
Kitty, her large, mournful eyes on mine, ‘‘ Help 
her to get through this afternoon without her once 
showing, or feeling it, that’s.a good Nelly; it will 
make you happy to-night, thinking of it, if you 
do.” 

I kissed her and told her I would try; but 
that I dared say we should come home (Miss 
Elliott and I) each sitting on the saddle with our 
backs to the horse’s head, if this was the only 
way we could invent of turning the cold shoulder 
to each other. Then she laughed and had no 
more shining water in her eyes. 

Evening. 

Miss Elliott’s horse was a real pig. He 
wanted to go into his own pasture when we came 
to the bars, and took her up there over a rocky, 
ser mbling path up the road-side. 

‘Oh, you mitherable brute!” said she, look- 
ing round with a shamed face on us all. 

I rode up impromptu to help her if I could; 
Darling followed. Darling said— 

‘¢ Thou thing! thou horse, do thou proceed !” 
gallantly turning him round by the bit, leading 
him into the street and setting his head the right 
way. ‘Proceed,” said Darling, to the great, 
stubborn horse once more; we were all starting. 
He just proceeded up te the bars once more, 
lifted his mouth to bite some leaves off a maple 
tree, then thrust his head over the upper bar, to. 
whinny with ali his might to some young horses 
feeding upon the hill-side. 

“‘Yes, there’s some self-derived action, for 
you,” said Darling to me, going again to assist 
Miss Elliott, 
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“Tm going to get off thith insthant,” said she, 
terrified out of her senses, by the rushing and 
noise of the creatures in the pasture, and by the 
persistent neighing of her own brute. She was 
on the ground before any one had a chance to 
help or remonstrate; her face was red; she was 
ready to cry with vexation. She felt her morti- 
fication the more, no doubt, because she is not a 
favorite, and she must have known that, withal 
the merriment she saw in shifting glances, much 
was wiped away by the gents with their fingers, 
by the ladies with their handkerchiefs. 

Now, I will never bear that one shall be made 
uncomfortable by derision, if I can help it. So 
I looked reproof at those who were smiling, and 
at Darling, who was not smiling, but who, in 
reality, as I saw plainly enough, was no more 
friendly towards Miss Elliott than the rest. 

‘* Help me,” said I to him, putting out my left 
hand to him, I was on the ground in a moment, 
standing by Miss Ellictt’s side, looking sooth- 
ingly into her face. Then every one in the com- 
pany was ready to echo my ‘‘too bads!” and my 
‘*never minds,’ was ready to dismount and put 
themselves on her level. And when I saw it, 
saw how they all were sincerely changed towards 
her in a moment, as they saw what I felt, I said 
within myself— 

‘*See, after this, if derision of another poor 
child ever starts with me, and goes through other 
hearts, from one to another. See if sympathy 
and kindness, on the other hand, do not often 
start with me, and go electrically from heart to 
heart.” 

I made her take my slight, easy-going, docile 
horse, for I thought her animal would, at any 
rate, go forward, although at the hardest gait, 
if some coolness and presence of mind were exer- 
cised in managing him. And I was right about 
it. He began to lift his teeth for another mouth- 
ful of the maple leaves, when he knew, by my 
rein, that now he must go; but I did not allow 
him even that. I was a perfect despot; but, I 
saw, in the midst of my successful authority, 
how Tommy was puzzled by Miss Elliott’s con- 
fused rein, by her confused proceedings in gene- 
ral; how he turned his head, and even his steps, 
in zig-zag directions; how, when we all took up 
quicker measures, (of which my brave, old, 
racketing charger set the example, and took the 
lead, to the great amusement of us all,) he, poor, 
confounded Tommy! was at an utter loss what 
steps he should take, or whether he was indeed 
expected to take any steps at all, Half-canter- 
ing, half-trotting, half-halting, and worrying, 
(there are three halves sometimes, aren’t there, 











oo 
dear Aunt Esther? convince Uncle Ben that there 
are,) he proceeded the first few rods, until Miss 
Elliott gave him a painful blow with her whip 
over his face. Hi! he never felt the whip before, 
you see, (the old gentleman will have no whips 
about his premises; this was a quick blow over 
his face and eyes,) and, either frightened or mad- 
dened by it, he gave one great leap, which 
half unseated the rider; then, settling again 
upon his feet, he ran like a cloud that flies. She 
screamed— 

“Pll kill you, you rathcal! you vithiouth 
toad!’ gave him another angry, terrified blow, 
gave jerks of the reins, and brought him, else he 
came of his own half-crazed accord, still in full 
gallop, close alongside a fence. In an instant, 
as they were fying past some high ‘‘ stakes,” she 
abandoned, at once, rein, saddle, and stirrup, 
catching with her might at the tops of the pair 
of stakes; so she was left clinging and hanging 
by them, (looking back to us with a mortified, 
angry face,) while, with fast-slackening pace, 
Tommy trotted gracefully away; and, after 
proceeding a few rods, he made a sweeping 
curve out into the middle of the street, wheeled 
about so as to face us, and stood there looking at 
us as if he were proud and glad of what he had 
done. 

‘Did you ever see such a horse?” asked I, of 
Miss Elliott, when we came up. She was on her 
feet by this time, waiting for us. I looked over 
to bright Tommy, as I spoke, and laughed 
heartily, to see the air of downright drollery he 
wore, standing there facing us. 

‘No, I never thaw thutch a horthe!’”’ said she. 
‘‘ He don’t know one thingle, thenthible thing!” 

‘No, he don’t,” said I to Miss Elliott. ‘‘ Your 
horse behaves ever so much better than that—” 

"Tis ten o’clock. The old, best-modulate re- 
frain is in my mind; (imagine you hear me sing- 
ing it, as you used to;) “Good night, good 
night.” I will finish when the morning comes. 

Morning. 

Miss Elliott was sufficiently vexed when I first 
spoke to her. But seeing that my laughter and 
the laughter of all the rest was directed wholly 
against bright Tommy, hearing what queer things 
Darling and the rest said about him, as he stood 
there looking at us, she too laughed; and, when 
I offered to take my own horse again, since he 
was more unruly than hers, she said she ¥*° 
sure she was obliged to me for taking £0 much 
trouble on her account; said, close to my ©" 
that she didn’t believe though that another yous 
lady at Willow Ferry would do as much, oF do 


anything for her. She threw ill-natured glances 
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all over the company, as she spoke; but I made 
her look pleasanter, by saying— 

“Oh, yes, indeed, they would. There isn’t a 
jady here, who isn’t sorry for your difficulties.” 

At the same time I beckoned one of the gents, 
who had also dismounted, to bring her horse up. 

“He goeth worth than a houthe in a hurri- 
cane,” said she, as she was adjusting her reins 
and whip. ‘I with I wath at home; I dread 
sthirring a sthep with the ridiculouth creature.” 

But he went nicely; -my horse went nicely. 
When the sun was setting, and people were milk- 
ing their cows, we were away off in a farming 
neighborhood, on a splendid upland, and Darling 
bargained with a lank, jolly farmer, for some 
tumblers or bowls of new milk, and for some 
slices of brown bread and cheese to eat with it. 
There was never anything so good. 

“| like you for thinking of this,” said I to 
Darling, while we were standing contentedly 
under some tree-branches, eating our bread and 
cheese. 

“And I suppose this is the only thing?” he 


Apropos, Darling has this moment rode slowly 
by on Tommy’s back. Tommy looked round 
when he was passing the gate. Darling did not, 
until I put my head close to the window, (where, 
although I could see him, he could not see me for 
the thick branches of a locust tree near the win- 
dow,) until I said— 

*‘Good morrow, sir! give you joy of this fine 
morning !” 

He turned his head then, a little, waved his 
hand a little, but did not speak, did not turn up. 
I fancy he will be here to dinner, I must put 
on my blue muslin gown and my black velvet 
ribbons; he likes them together. I must be wo- 
manly and quiet if I find him here; for I think 
it is time that we be done falling out at such 
| trifles as that between us yesterday. I shall be 
| kind to him if he comes. I will not to-day, nor 

ever again, if I can help it, give him cause to go 
straight by me in silence, when he has anything 
_ that he wants to say to me. 
Kitty, she has written a half-dozen letters and 
_notes, and more too, while I have been writing 








answered, speaking softly behind his slice of| this one, wipes her pen, draws out her watch, 
bread, and looking wistfully in my face. ‘You | raises herself slowly out of her chair, and says, 


don’t like me a bit for anything else ?” 

“No,” I said, putting my tumbler to my mouth, 
and turning a little away from him. For, you 
see, he knew, or he ought to have known, and I 
wouldn’t tell him. 

He was grave as a judge after that, Tommy 
did some funny things at graceful ambling, when 
we were starting; there set the farmer, the far- 
mer’s “youngsters,” and the milk-girls, who 
looked through the paling of the great gate, and 
saw it, and all the rest a laughing vociferously. 
lie, Darling, that is, smiled alittle because he must, 
perforce; that was all he did. I rode mostly by 
Miss Elliott on the way home, talking with her 
of something that disquiets her, and that is, that 
so few like her, when, as she said, she is forever 
trying to make them like her. 

“Oh, well,” said I, ‘*be done with trying to 
make them like you. Do what is right and kind, 
out of your respect for yourself; do it because 
it was God that made you, and you will not allow 
yourself to do a weak or wicked thing. God is 
greater than all the men and women we see, Miss 
Elliott.” 

Hear how I preach to others—I, who am my- 
self so often but a castaway in folly. I spoke, 
however, the sincere convictions out. of which I 


strive, more and more, to fashion my life after a | 


fresher, holier image. But, of one thing I am 
persuaded, best Uncle and Aunt, if I grow ever 
80 good, I shall frolic profoundly sometimes. 


| « Come, Nelly dear; it is time to go;” adding, 
| Are you never tired hearing me say to you, 
| ‘Come Nelly, it is time to go.” Would you not 
like it better sitting here in the shady room to 
| write ?” 

‘““No,” I answered, and I would not. ‘I am 
strong this morning,” I add, ‘and I Jong to go.” 


Wednesday. 


Have I ever told you that I get through with 
my last morning class at eleven? There is 
nothing after this but Kitty’s great class in Eng- 
lish. She has this class last, because she loves 
it so well, that she comes fresh as if it were 
morning, from it to dinner. Have I told you 
that they all say Kitty ‘‘is the best preceptress 
they have ever had here?” (And you’ve no idea 
what an old, old-fashioned building the academy 
is.) They call me ‘‘smart;” this is all, I believe. 

But I have something to tell you. Nothing 
great or startling, don’t think it is; but I sup- 
pose Mr. Darling and I are—let me tell you 
something of a love-story, Uncle Ben—a brief 
one; for, as you see, this is already the longest 
of all letters. And, (do you think of it, dear, 
good Aunt Esther?) in three weeks our term 
closes; in three weeks and a day, you'll see 
“Tot” coming up to your door, a little gladder 
‘than you have ever seen her yet, in her lifetime. 

You see, Uncle Ben, (I put my story into Uncle 
| Ben’s face and eyes, aunty, because he says he 
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despises love-stories. See if he throws this un- 
der the table.) When I came home from my 
class-room at eleven o’clock, Uncle Ben, a gent 
was standing in the hall, his wrist hanging on 
the balustrade, his back toward the door, his 
eyes on the stairs, and his whole form motionless, 
as if he were intensely thinking. He started 
when I tripped up the steps, into the hall; he 
said somewhat confusedly, ‘‘Then you’ve come, 
Nelly ?” 

‘‘Yes; are you glad to see me?” (Behold 
how serious I was, Uncle; how deeply my man- 
ner must have reproved him for falling out with 
me, by the way day before yesterday.) 

‘‘T don’t know,” he answered, smiling as if 
under a half-protest. ‘‘Are you glad to see 
me?” 

‘Yes; come in this way, wont you?” I had 
taken off my bonnet and things in the hall, you 
see, and left them there on the table. I was 
leading the way to the common sitting-room. 

‘‘No;” said he, shaking his head and setting 
his hand on the knob of the parlor door. ‘I 
want to speak to you. Wont you come in this 
way ?” 

I followed him just within the parlor door, 
where we stopped, both standing, he with a ner- 
vous hand hold of the knob inside (he had closed 
the door,) I with my arms hanging at my side, 
waiting. He was silent a few moments. 

‘‘[ wish you liked me better, Nelly,” said he, 
at last, speaking with ingenuous tones, raising 
an ingenuous face. ‘I have the impression that 
you hayen’t any patience with me; that half of 
the time when I am somewhere near you, you 
wish I were—off Dead Sea way, for instance.” 
(1 was glad to see him laugh a little here, 
although his complaining look came back, in a 
moment). 

““Do you like me at all?” reaching for one 
of my hands, (and getting it, Uncle Ben,) ‘ Tell 
me, and then I shall know what I am about.” 

**Yes I do,” I answered distinctly. But my 


EPIG 





heart began to beat confusedly, some way, and [ 
dropped my eyes on the floor. 

‘‘But not much, I am afraid?” I hesitated 
and he drew me towards him, saying, with 
voice and manner just right for such a moment, 
‘Tell me, Nelly, do you love me?” 

I said ‘“‘Yes;” and he took me close to him, 
and our united tears fell on our united hands. 

He stayed to dinner. We were as happy as a 
dove and his mate all dinner-time; but I don’t 
imagine we either of us knew much about what 
we ate. 

He is coming down the path, bless him! He 
asked me to ride with him at sunset, in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s carriage. I believe I shall take this op- 
portunity to learn whether he loves me. He 
hasn’t told me yet. 

Later. 

Kitty blesses all I have done; when I men- 
tioned Mr. Eilmore and a confession on her part, 
in return, she said, smiling, but with moist eyes— 

‘Wait a little.” 

‘‘Tell me just this,” I begged, ‘‘and it shall 
satisfy me—are you happy ?” 

‘* Yes, very happy.” 

I try to be satisfied with this, although I know 
she is one of the martyr-spirited, who, professing 
God and her own clear soul, would be happy even 
at the stake. Mr. Eilmore still attends to her 
everywhere as if she were made of mother-of- 
pearl. But he is reserved and timid, I see, calm 
as he is. I fancy he will be quite overpowered 
with saying so much, 

‘* What, Kitty ?” 

‘‘Mr. Kennedy has told me this evening that 
he has known all his nephew’s habits and 
dispositions from a child; and that he is every 
way excellent. I would tell this to uncle and 
aunt. They will know better what to say when 
Mr. Darling writes to them.” 

‘Yes, Kitty.” 

Believe me, dearest uncle and aunt, yours, 

NELLY. 


RAM. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE? 





ALt night alone we journeyed on, 
In a carriage close together ; 

We laughed and talked right joyously, 
In spite of wind and weather. 








But when first broke the morning’s light, 
Judge of our fright my child! 
Between us sat a blind-eyed boy, 
’Twas love with aspect mild. 








THREE EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF MADAME DE MAINTENON., 


I. THE ATTIC IN THE RUE ST. SEVERIN. 
« . , , But Madelaine, the pretty femme-de- 
chambre, of the beautiful Marquise, threw an 
encouraging look at René, and ~ 

‘«‘ But why have you ceased writing, Frances ? 
Again in tears! Confound this sensitiveness of 
yours! These crying fits disturb me in my most 
beautiful thoughts, and yet I am bound to finish 
this novel by the day after to-morrow; you know 
yourself I have not half a louis-d’or left, and the 
publisher gives nothing in advance; on the con- 
trary, he presses and drives that I might con- 
clude it, because the people at court are almost 
storming his dwelling, asking whether the new 
novel, which I have sold him, has yet been 
published,” 

These words were spoken on a cold winter’s 
day, in the year 1658, by a man wrapped in an 
old cloak, occupying a rolling chair, in an attic 
inthe Rue St. Severin, Paris, to a young and 
beautiful woman about twenty-two years of age. 
She was sitting weeping, pen in hand, at a little 
round table covered with manuscripts. Her face 
suffused with the crimson glow of outraged 
modesty, was bent over the papers before her, 
and when the man had ceased speaking, she 
whispered, sobbingly, allowing at the same time 
the pen to drop on the table, and holding her 
clasped hands beseechingly towards him, ‘Be 
merciful, Paul, let me do servants’ work from 
morning till night—I will work, bear everything, 
submit to all things, no complaint shall ever pass 
my lips—but do not again demand of me to listen 
to and write down these stories—these thoughts 
Which enmesh my senses and destroy my soul.” 

‘You are a Huguenot, and a fool in the bar- 
gain, Frances,” replied the author, while his 
features were hideously distorted by a twinge, 
Which a severe fit of the gout caused him at this 
moment. ‘* With your virtue, with your tears! 

Am I, perhaps, to starve? Or do 
they read at Paris and at court, novels and 
Stories beaming with holiness? Or am I, per- 
haps, to write edifying works and legends which 
no one purchases, and for which no bookseller 
would give a sou, in order that I might be car- 
ried about in the post-chaise, hawking them at 
the fair of St. Dennis? You know I mus’ write 
if I would not starve, or perish with cold. Ma- 
2zarin is horribly stingy with his annuities for 
poets,” 

‘Then let me speak to the Cardinal, Paul,” 





said Frances, entreatingly, ‘I will throw myself 
at his feet; I will describe to him your condi- 
tion—our embarrassed circumstances! People 
say he is occasionally benevolent and condeseend- 
ing, and surely, surely, Paul, he will grant my 
petition.” 

‘*Oh, certainly; he is very benevolent, very 
condescending,” Scarron replied with an ambigu- 
ous smile, which called a deep blush into the face 
of Frances; ‘‘ or he would not be an Italian nor 
called Mazarin,” and he continued his hilarity, 
accompanied by all manner of ironical expres- 
sions until stopped by a coughing fit. 

At this moment the door was opened, and a 
youth of about eighteen, who was Scarron’s ser- 
vant, porter, errand-boy, and in one word, facto- 
tum, popped his wiry-haired head into the cham- 
ber. 

‘¢ Monsieur de Malpre! I saw him already on 
When the lad mentioned 
this name, the cheeks of the young female be- 
came bathed in a still deeper red, and a bright 
expression shot from her beautiful eyes. Scarron 


”) 


the second landing. 


grumbled angrily, ‘*The enthusiast, the dreamer 
and moralizer, who always annoys me by his 
moralizing about my indecent books, as he calls 
them; I have no inclination to be further vexed 
to-day by him also! You can receive him, 
Frances; you are fitted for each other; one is 
as tiresome as the other! Into the next chamber, 
Pierre !” 

The servant rolled the author, who was para- 
lyzed in every limb, into the small sleeping 
apartment which opened out of the sitting-room. 
The door had scarcely closed after him, when 
footsteps sounded in the little ante-chamber, and 
& young man entered the apartment where Fran- 
ces remained. 

‘‘ Ah, Monsieur de Malpre,” exclaimed Fran- 
ces, as blushing and rising from her seat she 
endeavored to efface with her handkerchief the 
traces of recent tears; ‘‘it is a long time since 
you honored the little attic, in the Rue St. 
Severin, with your presence; and, indeed, I 
ought not to be offended with you about it. 
Versailles, and the drawing-rooms of the Louvre, 
afford more amusements and greater attractions 
than the small attic of a poor author.” 

‘‘Frances,” replied Monsieur de Malpre, with 
a mildly reproachful, and almost pained expres- 
sion, ‘‘ you know that I have never felt at ease in 
the salons of the kix:y’s palace, or amidst the noise 
827 
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of that voluptuous court, and that I am only tied 
there by my office.” And as she did not reply, 
he continued, with warmth, ‘‘ You know also 
that I have never sought any friends at Versailles 
or in the Louvre, and that amidst the splendor 
of court life, Inever ceased to remember the friend 
in the attic of the Rue St. Severin.” At these 
words he pressed the hand of the young woman 
tenderly, and while she was endeavoring to with- 
draw it, she whispered softly— 

‘* Frederick, you remain an enthusiast.” 

‘* And you, Frances,” whispered Frederick de 
Malpre, ‘‘ you are no enthusiast: have you quite 
forgotten past happy days when you resided with 
your aunt, and I had returned from college to 
my father’s castle, how on the green banks of 
the Sevre Motraise, we wandered hand in hand, 
dreaming amidst the murmuring waves during 
cool summer evenings, under the starry canopy 
of heaven, of a beautiful, happy future? Have 
you forgotten when we promenaded in the little 
forest by Castle Malpre, how I pointed out to 
you the towers of my father’s halls illumined by 
the silvery moon, and said: ‘There you will 
some day rule as mistress!’ Have you forgotten 
all this—is everything connected with the past 
effaced from your memory ?” 

‘¢ Frederick,” imploringly interrupted Frances, 
in an almost stifled voice, turning away her face, 
she said, ‘“‘let us forget these happy dreams of 
childhood which were never to be realized!” a 
deep sigh escaping her. 

‘‘Never to have been realized,” repeated 
Frederick de voice. 
‘“*And why, why, Frances, were these dreams 


Malpre, with sorrowful 


never realized? Why did you believe the mali- 
cious false report which, during my absence in 
India, where the affairs of the king had called 
me, my relations circulated about my death? 
Did you not suspect the knavery of those who 
were opposed to my union with you because you 
could boast of no possessions or high connections ? 
Why did you unite your young blooming life with 
the unhappy destiny of this Scarron ?” 

‘*Who has, at least, rescued me from the most 


” 


cruel penury, Monsieur de Malpre,”’ interrupted 
Frances, with a reproving look, ‘‘and for whom 
I shall, therefore,” she added, ‘‘do all that my 
duty dictates, if I cannot love him; for, without 
him, I must have perished for want. You know, 
Frederick, that my aunt turned me out on the 
wide world without any means of subsistence; 
and, although Paul has his faults and weaknesses, 


he also has his virtues, and, above all, he pos- 


| 
| 
| 


|; man. 


‘*You are a saint, Frances,” said the young 
‘Heaven will yet bless and prosper you; 
so much devotion must be rewarded, even in this 
world!” 

**T only do my duty,” she said, casting her 
eyes on the ground. 

‘Like a martyr who dies with a smile on his 
countenance !” 

She did not reply to this—a short pause en- 
sued, At last, Malpre recommenced the conyer- 
sation, addressing her with deep emotion. 

**Do you know what brought me to you this 
day, Frances ?” 

She looked at him, surprised at this question. 

*‘T came to take leave,” said Frederick, agi- 
tated and hesitating. 

**To take leave? and why? Do you leave 
Paris?” she exclaimed, with anxious looks and 
tone. 

‘I also leave France,” he replied. ‘The 
cardinal sends me again to India, where our dis- 
putes with the general states and with the Eng- 
lish urgently demands the presence of a special 
envoy who is familiar with the affairs of India; 
and as I, owing to my former residence in that 
country, am well acquainted with the state of 
affairs there, they have selected me for this mis- 
sion. I shall, perhaps, remain there long, very 
long; perhaps,” he added in a sorrowful tone, 
‘¢ perhaps I may never again return.” 

‘¢To India,” 


hands, while tears glistened in her beautiful eyes, 


she ejaculated, wringing her 


‘‘to India, beneath a burning sun, under that 
scorching sun, and so far from France and all 
who love you.” The last word was more breathed 
than spoken, but still Malpre had understood it, 
and he answered, with an impassioned counte- 
nance 





‘‘ Thanks, thanks, Frances, for this word; it 
will be a comfort amidst the raging of the ocean 
and under the burning sky of India; and if I 
should die, far, far from the soil of France, when 
strange forms shall stand around my dying couch, 
the thought that France, at least, contains one 
heart which beats lovingly for me will be my best 
Farewell, Frances,”’ he concluded, 
feeling his weakness was overcoming her. With 
gentle force he drew the lovely creature towards 
him; she did not resist, and for one short mo- 
ment their lips were joined in a fervent kiss. 


consolation. 


Then, however, she withdrew from his embrace, 
and while she sunk, weeping, on the sofa, cover- 
ing her face with her hands, she murmured, 
‘«‘ Farewell, Frederick, my sole friend and cons0- 





sesses a good heart which cannot bear to see any | lation!” Frederick de Malpre endeavored to 


one unhappy.” 


‘reply, but his emotion did not permit him. One 
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last pressure of the hand—one look full of love 
and grief which he gave her, and he rushed from 





the room. 
When he reached the street, and cast one last 


lance up at the little attic, he saw Frances lean- 
ing out of the window waving her handkerchief; 
repressing a tear which rose to his eyes, he whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Farewell.” 


Il. THE CABINET AT VERSAILLES. 


On a beautiful July morning, in the year 1679, 
in one of the most magnificent apartments of the 
royal palace of Versailles, before a lofty window 
looking into the park, sat a lady, who, although 
somewhat older, appeared to be about thirty-six 
or thirty-eight years of age; she was yet in the 
possession of the most attractive beauty, not- 
withstanding the first bloom of youth had passed 


away. The delicate paleness of her interesting | 


countenance, the noble forehead, the large lus- 
trous blue eyes, and the slender figure, with the 
shoulders only partially covered, according to 
the fashion of the times, would have induced 
even a severe critic of female loveliness to forget 
that the first fragrant blush of youth had ceased 
to mantle on her cheeks. 





Her dress, while com- — 


posed of the most elegant and expensive material, | 


was yet most simple, and exhibited that rare 
taste which is the most delicate and pardonable 
vanity in a woman of mind—a dress of dark silk 
set off to advantage the splendid contour of her 


figure; a light crape shawl thrown carelessly | 


over her shoulders, and snow-white cuffs of the 
finest Brussels lace, which shaded her delicate 
white hands, constituted her sole ornaments. 

At the back of the room stood an elegant table, 
on which lay several richly bound gilt Morocco 
prayer-books, together with a handsomely carved 
The glances of the lady were 
irected anxiously towards the park, now to the 
bronze gates leading to the interior of the palace, 
how towards a small side gate surrounded by 
dark foliage, through which a person might enter 
the palace and the wing in which her apartments 
Were situated unobserved. Although the royal 
lecorations of the room, in which a full length 
portrait of the king was conspicuous—the rever- 
‘nce with which she was saluted by the several 
aids of honor, who at intervals entered the 
cabinet, all indicated that the lady occupied an 
cminent position, yet her appearance did not be- 
token that sunny brightness of fortune which is 
indicative of hopes realized and life’s chief aim 
attained; on the contrary, her beautiful eyes 
were clouded by a certain expression of sorrow, 


lvory crucifix. 


and her forehead did not display the smoothness 
of happy contentment. 

‘‘ Where can he be tarrying?” she muttered 
impatiently, crushing a small note she held in her 
hand. ‘The palace clock has already struck 
four, and in half-an-hour the king may be ex- 
pected, and if I cannot speak to him previous, 
my efforts on his behalf will, I fear, prove fruit- 
less,”’ and she looked with increasing impatience 
towards the two entrances into the park. Soon 
her countenance became animated, a bright ex- 
pression shot from her eyes, and a joyous sound 
escaped her lips. This sudden change in her 
features was caused by the entrance of a man 
into the park, through the little screened wicket. 
Looking cautiously round, he approached with 
rapid steps the door leading to her suite of apart- 
ments. 

‘It is he! itis he!” she exclaimed, and with 
quick movement she agitated a little silver bell. 
A maid of honor entered— 


>? 


‘* Beatrice,” said she, hastily and excited, “T 
expect the visit of a gentleman with whom I 
He will 
be here immediately ; while he remains with me 
Iam at home to no one; understand, Beatrice, 
to no one.” Soon the stranger entered. ‘‘ Frede- 
rick!” exclaimed the lady joyfully, holding out 
her hand to the friend of her youth. 

‘*Madame,” answered Monsieur de Malpre, 
while he approached a little nearer. 


must converse on important business. 


An embar- 


_rassed silence now commenced on both sides, ex- 





actly like on that former occasion many years 
past. This time the lady broke the silence, 
‘‘Your first word, Frederick, after a separation 
of twenty years, was a reproach,” she said, with 
a faltering, voice, supporting herself by the back 
of a chair, ‘‘does Frances exist for you no lon- 
ger? Have you preserved no reminiscences in 
your heart which”—at these words she cast her 
eyes blushingly down—‘‘which intercede for 
forgiveness for the friend of your youth ?” 

Monsieur de Malpre raised his head, and 
looked with a fixed and grieved expression at 
her. 

‘‘Frances,” he said, ‘‘ Frances, twenty years 
beneath the scorching sun of India were, indeed, 
enough to dry up my countenance; but my heart 
remained ever fresh and young as of old! Par- 
don, Frances, this stormy, restless heart—that 
cold word shall be its first and last reproach ; from 
this moment, no Marquise de Maintenon exists 
for me, but only a Frances de Aubigné. Does 
this satisfy, Frances ?” 

‘‘T thank you, Frederick; you are a noble, 
rare being!” said Madame de Maintenon, giving 
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him her hand, which he pressed to his lips; 
‘‘many changes have taken place since we last 
met, Frederick !”” she continued, motioning him 
to be seated near her, and regarding him atten- 
tively, as if making a comparison between then 
and now. 

Malpre guessed her thoughts. 

‘You are looking for the features of that 
Frederick whom you once knew in the days of 
his youth, Frances, but you seek in vain; the 
burning sun of India, and these scars which I 
gained in the service of the king against the wild 
mountain tribes of Affghanistan, and the warriors 
of Holland, have entirely effaced those features 
once familiar, and my heart alone remains un- 
changed !” 

‘* Still, as ever, an enthusiast,” she remarked, 
with a melancholy smile, pressing the hand of 
her early friend; then she continued, in a lower 
tone, ‘* but now, about that which concerns you 
so closely; you write me in the letter, in which 
you ask for an interview, that you have been 


‘ : : 
slandered to the king, in relation to your con- | 


duct while in India; you are said to have neg- 
lected the service of the king, and, I should 
scorn to repeat the expression, if you had not 
ulready written it to me, and to have been ac- 
cused of considerable peculations, which have 
induced him, without listening to your defence, 
to banish your forever from the Court and Paris? 
Have you no suspicion about this, Frederick ?” 

‘*Certainly, I do suspect,” he replied; ‘‘it is 
i, rival, who has vainly endeavored to dispossess 
me of my position in India; one of those men 
who, when they are sent as governors, or com- 
missaries, into the colonies, plunder and impov- 
erish them in every possible way, exactly in the 
same manner as the Roman proconsuls and pre- 
tors used to do; my slanderer is a relation of the 
Marquise de Montespan.”’ 

An exclamation of surprise from Madame de 
Maintenon interrupted him; he looked inquir- 
ingly at her. 

‘‘What is the matter, Frances? what ails 
you?” 

‘*Nothing, nothing!” she answered quickly; 
‘*continue your story, Frederick ;” to herself, she 
added, ‘‘extraordinary, his enemies are also 
mine !”’ 


It will be remembered that Madame de Main- 
tenon had been the cause of depriving Madame 
de Montespan again of the favor of Louis XIV., 
through Mademoiselle de Fontages, which made 
Madame de Montespan her bitterest enemy. 

‘*What causes me most grief, is,’”” De Malpre 
continued, ‘‘is not the banishment from court, 











for you know, Frances, I never was a courticr, 
but my spotted honor—the blot on the name of y 
man whose whole life has never been dishonored 
by a single wrong act—the shame which wil] 
attach to the escutcheon of De Malpre; there- 
fore, did I ask you, Frances, for this interview: 
not that, by your intercession, you may obtain 
for me mercy from the king, but that you might 
gain for me the right of defending myself.” 

‘You have my word, Frederick,” interrupted 
the marchioness, in a quick voice, and with com- 
plexion heightened by excitement. But, sud- 
denly, she became pale, and glanced towards the 
door of the cabinet, steps were heard in the ante- 
chamber, and a short imperative voice. Before 
Frederick, whese look followed that of the 
marchioness, could determine what to do, the 
door was hastily thrown open, and the king 
entered with a countenance inflamed by anger, 
and eyes sparkling fire. 

Malpre quickly rose from his seat at this un- 
expected appearance, and bowed before Louis 
XIV., while Madame de Maintenon, breathless 
with excitement, remained sitting, in the most 
mortifying embarrassment, concealing her glow- 
ing countenance with a fan. 

For one mgment, a painful silence prevailed, 
until the king, turnmg to Monsieur de Malpre, 
said, in a rough and commanding voice— 

‘¢Since when has Monsieur de Malpre forgotten 
Did I not 
order you twenty-four hours since to leave Paris 
and Versailles on the instant, and never again to 
appear at court? 


to obey the commands of his king? 


Announce yourself to the cap- 
tain of the guard on duty, as a prisoner, and 
hand to him your sword.” 

‘‘Sire!” exclaimed, at this harsh sentence, as 
if with one breath, the marchioness and De 
Malpre. 

‘<Not a single word,” roared the king. “Go, 
Monsieur de Malpre.”’ 

The nobleman obeyed, submitting to his fate; 
he was already on the point of leaving the cabi- 
net, when the marchioness, with a firm and com- 
manding voice, addressing Monsieur de Malpre, 
said— 

‘«¢Remain, Monsieur de Malpre! you are in ny 
room, and I alone can order you to leave it.” 

The king bit his lips, and with flashing eyes, 
cried— 

‘‘By heaven, marchioness, you use & bold 
speech,” 

«A speech,” she interrupted, fearlessly, 
‘which, certainly, is never used by venal cour 
tiers and flatterers, and only resorted to by those 


| who desire that King Louis XIV. may be called 
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the Just, as well as the Great; therefore, Sire, 
will Monsieur de Malpre remain, while you listen 
to his defence.” 

‘‘Madame,” said the king, surprised by the 
unusual boldness of this speech, which flattered 
him, notwithstanding. 

The marchioness, quickly perceiving the im- 
pression Which her words had made upon the 
king, availed herself of the opportunity, and said 
to De Malpre— 

‘Speak, Monsieur.” 

The king, who had not yet recovered from his 
surprise, offered no opposition, and De Malpre, 
in a short impassioned speech, convinced him of 
the groundlessness of the charges brought against 
him. During this time, the king had been atten- 
tively observing both De Malpre and the mar- 
chioness, who, in this moment of excitement, ap- 
peared to him more charming than ever. 

When De Malpre had concluded, he said— 

‘Very well, Monsieur de Malpre, your banish- 
ment is annulled, but after you have presented 
yourself to me to-morrow.” 

It was a feeling of jealousy, he having heard 
something of the former connection between Fran- 
ces and Frederick, which prompted him to con- 
tinue— 

“Three days afterwards you leave Versailles. 
Now take leave of the marchioness.”’ 

Monsieur De Malpre made a deep obeisance, 


and without a single word in reply, turned to 


leave the room; the marchioness returning his 
salute in the same manner. One tear glistened 
in her eye, which the kirg did not perceive, but 
De Malpre saw it. When going down stairs, he 
was, for the first time, conscious of the magni- 
tude of this afflicting rencontre with the poor 
wife of a crippled author and the Mistress of 
France, 


Ill, THE SCHOOL OF ST. CYR. 


At the close of a chilly autumn day, in the 
year 1719, one of those cumbrous yellow-bodied 
carriages, used by the aristocracy at the com- 
mencement of the last century, was seen rolling 
heavily on the road from Versailles to St. Cyr. 
On arriving at the school, which was established 
by Madame de Maintenon, for the education of 
poor girls of noble birth, the carriage stopped, 
and an old grey-headed servitor descended from 
the seat he had occupied by the side of the coach- 
man, and proceeded to lower the steps and assist 
down a much more aged and very decrepit man, 
Whose tottering feet had scarcely power remain- 
ing to bear the burden of his body. A large 


| flowing wig shrouded a shriveled face, furrowed 


| by many a scar, and the trembling hands, in- 


closed in ample lace cuffs, had hardly strength to 
hold the gold-headed cane, with which, and the 
assistance of the old servant, he endeavored to 
help himself forward; the dark eyes, which 
shone from beneath a pair of bushy eyebrows, 
alone betrayed the fact, that this withered frame 
was still occupied by a not entirely broken 
spirit. 

‘*Pull the bell, Etienne,” he said, impatiently, 
but with tremulous accents, when he saw that 
the door of the asylum was not yet opened. 

The old servant obeyed, and the bell resounded 
through the building. The gate was soon opened 
by the portress, who, on perceiving the visitor, 
displayed the most pleased surprise. She said 
gently to hin— 

‘*At last! she has expected you ever since 
morning.” 

The aged man made no reply, but, leaning on 
his servant, followed the portress, who, ascending 
one flight of stairs, opened carefully the door of 
a cell, in which he distinguished a bed on either 
side; torches were burning, and at the head a 
priest was kneeling, engaged in prayer. He 
entered sorrowfully this little, bare cell, where, 
excepting a bed, there was only a chair, a pray- 
ing-desk, and a crucifix, and sitting down beside 
the bed, he folded his hands and uttered a silent 
prayer; then he looked upward and contemplated 
with painful emotion the countenance of the dying 
lady, by whose couch stood neither children, re- 
lations, nor friends, her only comforter being a 
single priest, who now rose, and turning towards 
the aged mourner, said gently — 

‘** It was the last wish of the dying, Monsieur 
de Malpre, to behold you once more; and, there- 
fore, did I write and entreat you to come.” 

He only nodded with his head, and murmured 
‘* heartfelt thanks.” 

The priest then bowed and left the apartment. 

De Malpre bent down upon the bed, and 
touched the pale, emaciated hand with his lips. 
One tear fell from his eyes, which most likely 
had not shed another for more than half a cen- 
tury. This warm tear falling on her hand, 
awoke the aged sufferer; she opened her half- 
closed eyes, and when she perceived who it was, 
a faint smile of pleasure, transient as the forked 
lightning illumming the dark clouds, passed 
across her features; motioning him to draw 
nearer, with painful effort, and almost dying 
breath, she whispered— 

‘*T could net die in peace, Frederick, without 
seeing you once more. Pray for me.” 
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The aged De Malpre sinaiiedie and in the | 
midst of the holy stillness which prevailed, the 
spirit of Madame de Maintenon passed away. 

Monsieur de Malpre called for help; the priest | 
and servant entered, and with gentle force raised | 


the poor old man and led him away, when he i 
taken a last look at the face of the dead, and 


| murmur ed a last farewell. 


A few weeks after this event, Monsieur de 
Malpre was carried to his last home. 
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ALICE 


Tuts collection of Miss Cary’s poems contains 
some new pieces, while it includes the best of her 
old. It is elegantly printed, and gives, in a com- 
pact form, the choicest results of her poetic ex- 
perience. We think that no one can carefully 
read the book without admitting her claim to a 
place in the front rank of the female poets of 
America. 

And first, Miss Cary is not only a writer of 
poetry, but her nature is essentially poetical. 
Her thoughts, feelings, perceptions, hopes, de- 
sires, memories, all seem to have their birth in 
music, and instinctively to seek melodious ex- 
pression. The first poem of hers we ever read 
was a little piece called ‘‘ Pictures of Memory,” 
and we were immediately fascinated by its exqui- 
site rhythm, and soft, rich flow of fancy and ten- 
derness. 
melted, and to have been unstintedly poured into 
the lines, so full were they of vitality, sweetness, 
and pathos. This sensitiveness of nature charac- 
terizes all her poems. She ever appears to de- 
liver up her whole being to the mood of the 
moment. In her early pieces, this unwithholding 
and all-committing sensibility, though always 


The mind of the writer seemed to have 


graceful, pure, and tender, is often little more 
The matter is not 
The experiences, though her 


than sensibility and melody. 
up to the manner. 
own, and sweetly sung, are sometimes but the 
common-places of emotion. As her mind deepened, 
and sensibility allied itself with thought, it seems 
to have saddened, and fastened on themes which 
depress rather than cheer. 
to her, but marks almost all the best feminine 
literature of the day, and obstructs its path to 
popularity and influence. 


This is not peculiar 


Even Mrs. Browning, 
the greatest brain and heart among the women 
of the century, has not always been able to make 
this metrical misery and anguish poetically 
pleasing, It was hardly to be expected that 
Alice Cary would fall into this gloomy strain. 
Her fresh delight in natural objects, the quick- 


* Poems by Alice Cary. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
i vol. 16mo. 
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ness of her sympathies with all that is beautiful 
and genial in life, and the bird-like gush of her 
instinctive song, all promised a gladder utterance 
of thought and emotion. But her sensitive na- 
ture seems to have caught the tone prevalent 
among the poets of her sex, and the results for a 
time, was ‘‘more hearse-like airs than carols,” 
This fault, if fault it be, refers, of course, to the 
direction, and not to the nature of her powers. 

We will give first an example of the mode in 
which she melts thought and imagination into 
melody, and of the ease with which her mind 
thrills and trembles into ecstacy at the mere 
touch of feeling. In her little poem on Keats, 
she sings :— 
‘‘ And yet alone, for not a human heart 

Stirs with tumultuous throbbings the deep hush; 
Almost I hear the blue air fall apart 

From the delirious warble of the thrush. 

* * * * * * 

‘‘ A thin dun cloud above the sunken sun 

Holds the first star of evening’s endless train, 
Clasped from the world’s profaneness, like a nun 

Within the shelter of the convent pane. 
Did the delicious light of such a one 

Fleck his dark pathway with its shimmering fire, | 
Whose fingers, ’till life’s little day was done, 

Clung like charmed kisses to his wondrous lyre?’ 


Or take the following, from the ‘“ Pictures of 
Memory ”’— 


‘‘ T once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of the old dim forest 
He lieth in peace asleep; 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago ; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And, one of the autumn eves, 
IT made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 

Stlently covered his face; 
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And when the arrows of sunset 

Lodged in the tree-tops bright, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 

Asleep by the gates of light.” 

This is surely natural singing. We hardly can 
conceive of any trouble being taken to find 
rhymes or dispose words. The thought and emo- 
tials come dancing out, as though their instinctive 
movement were melody. In the same exquisite 
yein of mingled pathos and music, are ‘* The Re- 
claiming of the Angel,” ‘‘ Adelyn,” ‘‘ The Dying 
Mother,” ‘‘Of One Asleep,” ‘*The Wood Lily,” 
not to mention others equally excellent. 

In the feeling she has for nature, and for all 
homely and rural objects, Alice Cary also evinces 
the poet. The eye of her imagination not only sees, 
but her heart clasps them, and a fragrance, as of 
wild flowers and clover fields, is breathed from 
her verse, when it celebrates this affectionate 
communion of her soul with nature. Even her 
saddest lyrics are brightened and gladdened by 
images and allusions, which softly entice the 
mind away from the sentiment they are intro- 
duced to heighten, and fill and satisfy it with 
pictures of wild forests, and streams, and hill- 
sides, so that we can hardly listen to the moan 
of the poet’s spirit, amid scenes where ‘the 
daisies lean to the sunshine,” or, 

‘Where pinks with their spikes of red blossoms, 

Hedge beds of blue violets in.’’ 


The longest poem in the volume, and the latest 
of her publications, is ‘* The Maiden of Tlascala, 
a Romance of the Golden Age of Tezcuco.” The 
scene is laid in Mexico, long before the Spanish 
invasion, and, considered merely as a felicitous 
reproduction of ancient Mexican life, manners, 
ideas, and constitutions, it is worthy of particu- 
It exhibits, as compared with the 
best of her smaller poems, a great advance in 
depth, vigor, and fertility of mind—an advance 
which is almost a leap. Asa story, it may lack 
movement; but then this slowness in the progress 
of the incidents, proceeds partly from the author’s 


lar attention. 


design of representing events through a statement 
of the internal processes of passion which pre- 
cede and produce them, and partly from the thick 
crowd of ideas, fancies, and imaginations which 
pour from her sensitive heart and teeming brain, 
at the least touch and provocation of the feelings 
Which her narrative awakens. The romance is 
a story of passionate, all-absorbing love, followed 
by desertion, and ending in death. Every page 
evinces the singular intensity with which the 
author has realized to her imagination the scenes 
and emotions she so vividly depicts. It would 
lead us beyond our limits to enter into that de- 
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tailed criticism of the poem, which it so richly 
merits ; and we cannot better convey to our rea- 
ders an idea of its beauty, variety, and opulence 
| of thought and energy, than by a few citations, 
| selected at random from its prodigal stores :— 


} 
} 


‘Tn the dust 
Of baffled purposes springs up resolve, 
| The plant which bears the fruit of victory 
| The old astrologers were wrong: nor star, 
| Nor the vexed ghosts that glide into the light, 
| From the unquiet charnels of the bad, 
Nor wicked sprite of air, nor such as leap 
Nimbly from wave to wave along the sea, 
Enchanting with sweet tongues disastrous ships, 
Till the rough crews are half in love with death, 
Have any spell of evil witchery 
To keep us back from being what we would, 
If wisdom temper the true bent of us.’’ 

* * * * * 
‘‘ And masks unholy cheat the hours, what time, 
Stringing black poppies round her forehead, Eve, 
Walks from her transient palace in the clouds, 
Her dark robe trailing down its base of blue; 
Or, when the morn, her sandals tied with light, 
Along the fields of heaven gathers the stars 
Like blossoms to her bosom.”’ 

* * * ¥* * 
‘¢ Tt cannot be that the great lidless eye 
Of Truth will never stare into his heart, 
And search its sinful secrets, withering off 
The leprous scales of perjury wherein 
They are peeled up.”’ 

* * * * ¥ 
‘Yet doth she make pride beautiful, and lies 
Drowsing to death in its majestic light, 
Like a bee sleeping in a golden flower.” 

* * * * * 
‘‘ And night was passed, and in the lap of day 
The morning nestled.”’ 

* * ¥ * * 

‘¢ Morn ran goldenly along 

The mountain rifts, and with her kisses broke 
The blue and ruby-hearted flowers apart.’’ 

* * * * * 

‘‘The Light, 

Flitting along the cloisters of the wood, 
Softly took up the rosaries of dew.”’ 





* * * * * 
‘¢As Thought went searching through his soul, his 
face, 


Now with the piteous pallor of despair 
Was overspread, and now was all transformed 
Into the stormy beauty of roused hate.”’ 
* * * * * 
‘« Por, sometimes, keen and cold, and pitiless trnth, 
In spite of us, will press to open light 
The naked angularities of things, 
And, from the steep ideal, the soul drop 
In wild and sorrowful beauty, like a s‘ar, 
From the blue heights of heaven in:o the sea.?? 
* * * * * 
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‘They stood 

Serene, like prophets, under whose white hairs 
The lines of victory-seeing thoughts are fixed.”’ 

* * * * * 
‘‘ Like to the star that in night’s black abysm 
Trails itself out in light, the human heart 
Wastes all its life in love—that sacrifice 
The consummation of diviner bliss 
Than he can feel, who, looking from a dream, 
Sees palpable, his soul’s unchambered thoughts 
Moving along the ages, calm and bright, 
Like mighty wings, spread level.” 

* * * * * 
‘‘The heir of kingly generations laid 
His crown upon her lap, for her sweet eyes, 
And, for the zoning of her fond arms, gave 
The warrior’s belted glory: lovers they, 
And blessed both—he, calm in manhood’s pride— 
She, trembling at the top of ecstasy.”’ 

* * * * * 
‘¢ The blushes of a thousand summer-times, 
Blent into one, and broken at the core, 
Were in its sweetness incomparable 
To the close kisses of the mouth we love.”’ 

*% * * * * 

‘¢ Even like 

The snake, some burden fastens to the ground, 
Now palpitating into stiff, bright rings, 
Now lengthening limberly along the dust, 
But gaining not a hair’s-breadth for its pains, 
Is thought ; its lengths now stretched to overclimb 





The steep high walls about us; now, alas! 
Dragging back heavily into itself.’’ 

These extracts speak so eloquently their own 
praise, that they need no comments of ours. The 
poem is full of similar examples of power and 
beauty. It has long passages, which could only 


| have streamed from the mind when it felt the 


_impatient pressure, and basked in the golden 


light, of imaginative ecstasy. A more skillful 


‘conduct of the story, a firmer grasp of the lead- 





ing ideas, and an austerer control of the wander- 
ings of fancy and emotion, even if accompanied 
with less fertility of imagery and less splendor of 
description, would have made the poem more im- 
pressive asa whole. It is dangerous for the poet 
to dally with fancies, simply because they are 
beautiful. They dazzle away the attention from 
the main purpose, when they do not help or illus- 
trate it, and such gain in details is loss in the 
general result. 

We trust that the success of this volume will 
be as marked as its merits. That it is open to 
criticism, our remarks have shown; that it is the 
vital expression of a singularly beautiful, tender, 
and melodious nature, deepening in thought and 
imagination, as the first flush and bloom of sen- 
sibility wore away, we hope likewise to have 
shown. 
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‘¢ I? was a morn in spring, yet Nature wore 

A wintry aspect still! On sunniest plain, 

Our eyes could scarce discern the delicate hue 
Of the upspringing grass. The leafless trees, 
Like shivering, half-clad sons of Poverty, 
Shrank from the rude assaults of chilling winds. 
A cold dark mist brooded o’er hill and plain, 
The blue serene of heaven was veiled by clouds ; 
And the wide landscape looked a dreary world, 
That never more, beneath the laughing sun, 
Would wake to joyous life. The swelling buds 
Scarce dared to press from their mysterious cells ; 
And timid wild flowers, waiting for the kiss 

Of gentle southern breezes, ventured not 


To lift their pretty heads from earth’s warm breast. 


F’en the brave violet, ever first to give 

A breath of sweetest welcome to the Spring, 
Would not believe the gladsome days had come, 
But hid herself in doubt, and waited still! 

Not so a Rodin, that on a neighboring spray 
Alit, and sang in such “ full-throated ease,’’ 
That far-off hill-tops echoed to his voice! 

He did not fear or doubt! He did not wait 
For sunny messengers, or heralds fair, 





To tell him Spring had come! Like a brave heart, 
That shapes its own bright destiny, he sought 

To make the good he wished for! The reward 
Came, as it ever does, with noble effort; 

That song itself made all the landscape seem 
Rich with the hues of Spring. The day sped on, 
And still that tireless minstrel poured abroad 
Drops from the sweet fount in his own full heart; 
No stinted stream—no faint or tremulous trill 
Of undecided joy; but a full burst 

Of rich and gushing gladness. Such a sound 

As straightway takes the soul in bondage sweet, 
And bears it off on floods of happy thought. 

Peal after peal rang out! The cedar-grove, 
Where that high-priest of Nature woke his hyms 
Became a temple of melodious praise— 

Not one alone, but many grateful hearts 

Seemed offering up most tuneful worship, there, 
To Nature’s unseen God. 


How full of faith, 
How touching, how sublime that song of joy, 
Which, clearing mist and darkness, floated up 
E’en to the sun that smiled behind the cloud! 
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No question has been more widely agitated 
than that of the lion’s claims to courage; some 
representing them as admirably founded, others 
demurring to the decision, while a third party 
ascribe to the family at large a difference in mere 
pluck similar to that observable in the individuals 
forming the nobler species denominated man. 
Experience for the last half-century, both in the 
East and in Africa, where wild animals have 
been hunted on an immensely large scale, has 
accumulated a considerable amount of knowledge 
as regards the habits and manners of the ferine 


tribes. But even in the Eastern jungle, whére | 


the lurking tiger has been hunted en masse, or in 
the African forest, where the unsuspecting ele- 
phant has been struck down by the unerring 
bullet of the solitary hunter, no real opportuni- 
ties seem to occur of testing the positive capa- 
bilities of either animal as regards his assailants. 
The narratives of the French faunist and hunter, 
Delegorgue, and the intrepid Gordon Cumming, 
throw a most vivid light on the animal tribes 
which roam through the solitary wilds of southern 
Africa; but neither the hippopotamian or rhi- 
nocerian flesh-feasts of the former, nor the rich 
belluine spoils of the latter, open up anything 
like a satisfactory vista into the forest of difficul- 
ties with which the long debated question of the 
lion is still encompassed. The lion of the Cape 
would seem, indeed, from the statement of the 
French hunter above mentioned, to be a most 
(ebonnaire and unleonine specimen of his tribe ; 
though, from the almost counter statement of 
(iordon, or, at least, those passages in which 
such significant descriptions are given of the 
terror with which the natives approach even dead 
individuals of the species, the mind is apt to 
jump to a very opposite conclusion. No eminent 
20ologist, it is well known, has written of the 
lion otherwise than as of an animal living in the 
broad light of day; nor has any even so much 
as attempted to lift the veil which shrouds the 
nocturnal habits of this noblest of beasts of prey. 
We possess no reliable treatise in which the his- 
tory of the lion has been traced step by step from 
the hour of his birth to that of his death, not 


‘ven from the Arabs themselves ; who, according | 
to Buffon’s natural method of describing those | 


objects first with which the zoologist is most 
familiar, might have been expected to impart in- 
formation bearing, at least, the humble impress 
of practical truth, The sole Arab naturalists 





who have deigned to devote a chapter in honor 
of the lion are Dameiri and Kazouini. The 
venerable Dameiri, who flourished in the eighth 
century of the Hegira, has adopted the bald me- 
thod of the modern lexicologist—unfolding the 
treasures of his multifarious knowledge in alpha- 
betical order. One of his chief anxieties seems 
to have been to account for the forbearance and 
otherwise handsome behavior of the lion with his 
other ferine messmates while on board the ark 
of Noah; a phenomenon which he explains most 
satisfactorily by this simple statement, that at 
the earnest request of the patriarch the Almighty 
visited the rampant animal with a tremendous 
and hitherto unknown disease—fever! He ap- 
prises his reader that such is the majesty and 
dignity of the lion, that no fewer than five hun- 
dred epithets are employed in written Arab to 
distinguish his qualities moral and physical. To 
these five hundred epithets, which display as 
inexhaustible a fund of linguistic wealth in por- 
traying the real lion, as the Scandinavian dialects, 
in their hundreds of poetical appellations, to 
designate that metaphorical lion, the sea, an 
acute native grammarian, Ali-Ben-Kacem-ben- 
Djaafar, has been so prodigiously ingenious as 
to add one hundred vocables more! His com- 
munications on the subject of the animal himself 
are equally marvelous. The lioness, says our 
veracious authority, brings forth but one young 
one ata time. The whelp comes shapeless into 
the world, remaining even three days without 
either life or motion; on the fourth day the male 
approaches, and breathes upon him till he begins 
to move and stretch his limbs, whereupon the 
dam puts him in the way of finding the dug. In 
six months’ time this uncouth nursling takes the 
field in company with his formidable parents, 
and is proof against all terrors save the ring of 
a cup, the crow of a cock, or the sight of a cat. 
Then follows an interminable list of singularly 
apocryphal details as to manners, with a whole 
bead-roll of cures, equally apocalyptic, through 
the application or transformation of a lion’s 
grease, teeth, paws, tail or whiskers, all of which 
seem to have resisted the tooth of Arab time, 
from the almost absolute impossibility of pro- 
curing the talisman, or soberly putting it to the 
test when procured. Kazouini, save a short and 
vigorous description, well worthy of the animal, 
abounds with the same childish and superstitious 
detail. His lion is always afflicted with fever, 
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probably in remembrance of that of the ark; | desperate a mission. Such results as these are 


though he easily cures of any other distemper by 
swallowinga monkey. He is fond of song, and 
of the sound of musical instruments; he also 
refrains from injuring the man who humbles 


| 
himself before him. An ointment composed of 
' 


his brain and rancid oil is sovereign against 
nervous tremors; while his gall, taken liquid, 
infuses courage, boldness and intrepidity. We 
suspect, from the tenor of some of the above 
nostrums, that Kazouini must have been the con- 
federate of quacks, a suspicion rather comfirmed 
than shaken by his final observation, implying 
that said liquid gall is a powerful remedy for the 
fall of the hair, and, by a natural consequence, 
for the falling sickness! 

Such may be said to have been, down to the 
present time, the amount of even Arab lore as 
regards this powerful quadruped, at least in 
French Algeria, when a new and unexpected 
champion suddenly-entered the field, bearding the 
African lion in his den, tracking him to his 
nocturnal haunts, braving him alone, and face 
to face, yet conveying to the mind, from the very 
reality and thrilling closeness of the conflict, im- 
pressions a thousand times more appalling than the 
fabled terrors with which the imagination of the 
learned Arab had clothed the sultan of the forest. 
The Arabs do attack the lion, but at the last ex- 
tremity, in the face of the sun, and in numbers 
equal at least to the fangs and claws of their 
adversary. On foot and on horseback they ap- 
proach his lair, and challenge him to do hattle. 
The noble animal slowly bestirs himself, walks 
majestically out in front of his retreat, perform- 
ing his toilet with the cool and careless magna- 
nimity of a Spartan preparing for combat. A 
dozen balls have but roused his fury; one lash- 
ing bound, and he is at work among his foes; 
even thirty balls more have not yet reached a 
vital part. If, mortally wounded, he can but 
seize a hunter, he draws him under his body, and 
bringing his face in contact with his own, seems 
to glare with delight on his agony; while his 
claws gently tear the flesh, and his rough and 
monstrous tongue licks the face, of the prostrate 
man. If the hunters return to the rescue, and 
the animal is conscious of failing strength, 
he crushes the head of his victim into a shape- 
less mass, and, closing his eyes, resolutely awaits 
the death shot, poured into his ear by some soli- 
tary and forlorn hope, generally the relative of 
he fallen, for none but a relative can discharge 
so perilous a duty; nor are the Arabs, though 
disposed to give support at a distance, at all in- 
clined to risk another member of the party on so 


not of a nature to provoke the frequent recur- 
rence of lion-hunts; nor, in fact, will anything 

short of wholesale and persisting devastation on 
| the part of the yellow-haired scherif call out the 
youth of the suffering tribe. The terror inspired 
| by the master, as he is called, his desperate fe- 
‘fence, his incalculable powers of action and 

endurance, the fearlessness with which he assails 
"and decimates the fold, have fairly subdued the 
| Algerian Arab, renowned as he is for indomitable 
personal courage. His semi-civilization, no match 
for this everlasting and unalterable sameness of 
fierce power and process, required the assistance 
and energetic example of a sterner individuality 
than even his own—that of the civilized savage, 
bred and fostered in the bosom of polished 
society. The savage destined to set the dispirited 
Arabs such an example, and thus realize their 


wildest day-dreams of manhood, was a French 
orphan boy, a youth whose proud stomach 
loathed the petty prospect of a berth in some 
| petty administration, who practiced truantism 
with delight, and cultivated the sister arts of 
fence and boxing with passion. Tired of exert- 


ing his gymnastic talents on the narrow stage of 
his native place, and anxious for a nobler and 
wider sphere of action, he volunteered as a caya- 
lier in the corps of the spahis, and landed at 
Bone in 1842. In two years he attained the 
enviable distinction of brigadier, alias corporal: 
but having no opportunity of personally distin- 
guishing himself, he resolved to make the sacri- 
fice of his stripes, and get draughted into a more 
stirring circumspection than that in which he 
happened to be quartered. A most fortunate 
circumstance induced him to alter his plan, and 
afforded him an opportunity of displaying a spe 
cies of prowess, which has done more to impress 
the vanquished population with an idea of French 
valor than the most brilliant strategic feats of ® 
long line of successful generals. But his vocation 
will be best told by the French spahi himself— 
‘‘While musing on the ramparts of Guelms, 
and thinking of my early departure for Oran, I 
perceived a cluster of native spahis seated at 
some distance before me, and silent as the stones 
on which they sat. As I drew near, a native 
officer stepped out from the group, and without 
uttering a word, took me by the hand, and caused 
me to sit down beside him. The moon shone full 
upon the spahis, and gave me to see their thought 
ful and melancholy air. I imagined they had 
been told of the death of one or other of their 
family, and I questioned the officer (who spoke 
our language perfectly). 
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«“¢TJark!’ said he, ‘listen in yon direction, 
towards the plain.’ 

“‘T heard a noise, now low, now loud, but ap- 
parently formidable, judging by the distance from 
whieh we could hear it. Perceiving I had heard, 
the officer said, 

«+ Know you what that is?’ 

««+No,’ was my answer. 

«“¢It is the lion—the lion of Archioua. While 
we were in the field, he has been ravaging our 
flocks and herds, and will devour all that yet re- 
mains of them.’ 

«Bat since you are once more returned,’ said 
I to the officer, ‘and will join your douar to- 
morrow, you will kill the lion, and once dead, he 
can no longer harm you.’ 

“Never was folly hailed with such derision as 
the words [had just uttered with such simplicity. 
After a few jests and quibbles, played off at the 
expense of my naiveté, they once more grew seri- 
ous, explaining how the Arabs would rather let 
the lion devour their flocks than deal with him; 
aud proving, clear as two and two make four, 
that among them the king of beasts was perfectly 
entitled to laugh the human race to scorn. It 
was late, and all were moving off, when I said to 
the officer and his astonished spahis, ‘If it please 
fod, I, who am not an Arab, will kill the lion, 
and he shall no more devour you.’ Leaving 
these gentlemen to make what comment they 
chose on my communication, I resumed my walk 
on the rampart, and began to think of what I had 
just asserted. My heart leaped with joy, to 
think that by and by, perhaps, the all-powerful 
master, the terror of the land, would bite the 
dust under the ball of a Christian dog; when, as 
if to hint how lightly I held his life, the lion 
roared, and his roaring struck me as more formi- 
dable. I listened with attention to that voice, 
which has not its like on earth, as it rung ina 
thousand distant echoes, and wken it was silent, 
[shuddered from head to foot.” Faithful to his 
promise, he shortly after took his way to the 
douar, where his reception was anything but 
what such a resolution induced him to anticipate. 
Of course he made no attempt to convince the 
astounded Arabs that he was in the full posses- 
sion of his senses, but merely asked a guide to 
‘ead him in the direction of the animal’s usual 
haunts ; whereupon a Hereulean fellow of a na- 
tive, who had hitherto sat listless at his feet, 
‘prung to his legs, and lifting up a corner of the 
‘ent, pointed to the inner enclosure of the douar, 
Passionately exclaiming, ‘(Here he comes at 
light, in the midst of the men whom you see and 
‘peak to. Is this a beard I hold?” (it was his 
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own he tugged) ‘‘is this the arm of a man?” 
(baring that member to the shoulder-blade) ‘‘and 
do you take us for women, that you dare to ask 
us to lead you to the presence of the lion, when 
he comes to devour our property, and we let him 
work his will? Behold,” said he, in a paroxysm 
of fury, ‘‘the day when thou slayest the lion, on 
that day shall this beard fall, and I will become 
thy handmaid!” After listening to this rather 
ludicrous, yet characteristic burst of eastern 
scorn, our spahi hunter started away in quest 
of his object. At night the lion is no skulker, 
but a wayfarer holding the beaten path, taking 
the ford and mountain pass; but then his mo- 
tions are capricious. The hunter explored the 
lair day after day, and watched night after night, 
lying in wait in a sort of subterranean block- 
house; slaughtering horses as baits, or employ- 
ing live goats as decoys to draw the master’s 
attention, but in vain. One evening, however, 
as he ascended the path he had so often taken, 
he observed enormous foot-tracks, such as he 
had never before seen. These bespoke the lion’s 
presence. He took to his hut at first, but feeling 
as if he choked within its four narrow walls, he 
once more stepped out into the open air to listen. 
The lion roared, but his roaring was not fre- 
quent; there was a pause of a quarter-of-an- 
hour, more or less, between each. He would 
open with a sort of low, guttural, protracted 
gasp, then a few seconds after give out a rum- 
bling chest-note, appearing to issue from the 
throat through distended cheeks and tightened 
lips, rising gradually to tones of the loudest and 
acutest, then dying away as it had begun. No- 
thing our spahi ever heard bore any analogy to 
this, except, perhaps, the bellow of an angry 
bull; and yet the resemblance was but that ex- 
isting between the report of a pistol and the 
boom of a piece of heavy ordnance. After two 
hours of such tremendous vocalization, during 
which the anima! seemed not to have stirred from 
his place, there was another silence, when the 
roar was again heard as if winding downwards 
sy and by fires were seen 
to flash from the affrighted douar, and the voice 


towards the yalley. 


of men and women was heard mingling with the 
bark of dogs, when in a few seconds more the 
mighty roar was heard to burst full in the centre 
of the tents. The shrieks, and shouts, and fires 
redoubled, but were again drowned for an instant 
in the thunder of the lion’s voice, who seemed to 
hold on his way, compelling all those who beheld 
his progress to stand and shout, and illuminato 
his passage, as if it had been that of some pow- 
erful monarch. The roars continued till day- 
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break, and till the lion had reached his favorite 


domain of Archioua, some nine miles from the 
hunter’s post of observation; and thus another 
night’s patient waiting was lost as regards time, 
but not as regards the hunter’s training. + After 
tracking the animal to within a few steps of his 
haunt, and ascertaining much that might concern 
his future operations, he came at once to the wild 
resolution of abandoning all temporary block- 
houses, and taking to the field alone, shelterless 
and at night, face to face, man to lion. He once 
more returned to the French camp, where, a few 
days after, he obtained another leave of absence 
from his commanding officer, who first told him 
he was mad, and next informed him, for his edi- 
fication, that in a recent lion-hunt got up by 
General Yusuf, a dozen men and horses had been 
disabled. Nothing daunted at this ominous warn- 
ing, and his purpose still further whetted by the 
exhibition, in a Moorish coffee-house which he 
visited, of a couple of bloody hides, all that re- 
mained of two stout steers, slaughtered on the 
eve by the lion, while in the act of turning a 
furrow, he procured a double-barreled gun, and 
started, in company with a native spahi, for a 
douar, or Arab camp, at two leagues distance 
from Guelma. His reception was much what it 
had been on a previous occasion; the women and 
children examining him as if he had been some 
curious animal, and now and then uttering a re- 
flection of the most personal description as coolly 
as if its object had been a hundred miles off. 
After experiencing the usual hospitality, and 
spending a sleepless night, the hunter was just 
beginning to doze towards morning, when the 
tent was suddenly invaded by sheep, dogs, horses, 
mules, cattle, and camels, in the most frightful 
dismay and confusion. The lion had just paid 
an early visit, and carried off another bull, no 
doubt to vindicate his claims to black-mail, as 
well as keep up a system of salutary terror. 
What astonished our Frenchman was to see, not 
the confusion of women and children, but to be- 
hold Arabs armed, and making no use of their 
weapons. He was told, however, that to attack 
the lion within the precincts of the douar would 
have been a most perilous experiment; and as 
he seemed to doubt the truth of the assertion, it 
was immediately backed by the following anec- 
dote: About a year before a lion had almost de- 
populated a douar, when an Arab, exasperated 
by his losses, determined to deal with the ag- 
gressor once for all. Without informing a single 
soul of his intention, he took up his station close 
to the hedge of the enclosure, just where the lion 
was in the habit of taking his leap. About mid- 














night the cry of the jackall and the baying of 
the dogs gave warning of his approach. In 
quarter of an hour more the hedge was cleared 
and the animal dropped within three paces of the 
intrepid Arab, who immediately fired, and frac- 
tured his shoulder-bone. In the twinkling of an 
eye he was torn to pieces, and the animal dash- 
ing into the nearest tent, exterminated a whole 
family of sleepers, quitting the work of destruc- 
tion only in presence of a fire, which added to 
the horrors of the night. The lion had since 
healed of his wound, and was familiarly known 
by the name, of El Haib, the Limper, or the more 
speaking cognomen of Bou-Acherin-Radjel, the 
Murderer of Twenty Men. The anecdote had 
its weight with our hunter, who now confined his 
curiosity to ascertaining what had become of the 
missing bull. A search was therefore set on foot, 
when within gun-shot of the douar the absentee 
was discovered, minus a thigh and shoulder, 
weighing some forty pounds, which his ravisher 
had despatched at a meal. 

‘‘The tenth of his kind,” muttered the owner, 
as they all sat down—‘‘ the tenth of his kind car- 
ried off since the spring. But’ (turning to the 
Frenchman) ‘if thou canst rid me of the mur- 
derer, I will willingly give thee the half of the 
forty left, and the sole favor I ask in return is, 
to be the first to pluck his accursed beard.” 

‘‘His beard is mine!” exclaimed a haggard 
and tattered old Arab; ‘‘mine, who have lost all 
save this patched burnous, which even a beggar 
would spurn.” 

And as the Arabs scouted the old man’s pre- 
tensions, the Frenchman, moved by the sight of 
such distress rose and said, 

‘¢ His beard thou shalt have, should it please 
God I kill him.” 

The delighted old man kissed the soldier on 
the head, cheeks, shoulders, and hands, repeat- 
ing,— 

‘Thou shalt kill him, my son; thou shalt kill 
him.” 

Then approaching his ear, and in a tone to 
show how much misery had done to divest him 
of all Moslem scruples, 

«Thou art a Roumi,” he whispered, “ but I 
reck not; if thou canst slay this lion, I will give 
thee my daughter to wife; nay, thou shalt be my 
adopted son.” 

With this new and flattering incentive to exer- 
tion, our hunter began his usual night-watch, 
having his special host for a companion, and & 
few of his late entertainers in the capacity of 
guides. The only stirring incident he met with, 
however, was a “mist,” as the Arabs term it, 
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hut a mist of men, certain ‘‘minions of the 
moon,” who travel in arms either on some foray 
or feud, recruiting their losses by a visit at some 
distant douar, whose cattle they drive away, or 
murdering and robbing the belated traveler! 
jut this time the mist was composed of friends, 
and so passed off harmless. Meanwhile, night 
after night waned into day, and no lion; which 
But 
the spell had begun to work. Once more in the 
vicinity of the Arab tents, with an eight days’ 
leave of absence, he has the levee of a prince 
Crowds of attending Arabs look 
up to him as a minister of the justice of Allah, 
and claim his assistance. 


necessitated another return to the camp. 


around him. 


His eye, they tell him, 
intimidates the lion, and his presence near their 
douar would of itself be a sufficient protection. 
They had even consulted a marabout, who oracu- 
larly replied that the man they mentioned was 
not a Roumi, but a servant of God; that since 
he sought the lion not after the manner of the 
Arabs, but eye to eye, he must have a heart of 
steel and a glance of fire. -Seek that man, and 
he shall bring you peace; kiss his hand, and he 
shall protect you; load him with wealth, and it 
shall avail you much; and thank God who hath 
raised you up a deliverer, whom he hath chosen 
from among the nations. Thus announced by 
the marabout, our hunter starts for the douar 
of one of the band of complainants, inconsolable 
for the loss of a favorite mare. On reaching the 
tents, however, his reception from the ladies was 
not quite so enthusiastic as that he met from the 
men. The spouse or spouses of the principal 
complainant, who regarded this deliverer of the 
marabout as little else than a kafir, would on no 
account hear of their lord and master accom- 
panying a dog of a Christian; so whipped his 
musket out of his hand. A little correction, 
however, dealt in the true Oriental fashion, and 
there were voices of wail in the harem, whence 
Bon-Aziz was seen to emerge once more in pos- 
session of his piece, and sturdily bent on follow- 
ing in the wake of the Nazarine, whose mission 
had been so miraculously revealed by the mara- 
bout. Scarcely had the darkness set in, when 
the distant and wished-for roar of the master 
was heard. Eight nights more of watching, 
journeying, and fatigue, but no lion! Another 
return to the camp, and one last leave of absence 
for five days more granted to the entreaties of 
the suppliant and suffering Arabs. Of those 
Precious five, four were again unayailingly spent, 
When news of the animal’s certain presence was 
again communicated. Bou-Aziz, the loser of the 
favorite mare, was once more his companion, with 











an additional attendant in the person of Ben- 


Oumbaste, a native spahi. During a two hours’ 


| hurried march in the announced direction, our 


huntsman, who had carried his gun slung over 
his shoulder, perceived, when about to load, that 
the cock of the left barrel had become useless. 
His life was now to hang on the slender chance 
of a‘ single shot; a painful discovery enough; 
but then it was the last night of his leave of ab- 
sence, and on he went. Day was on the wane, 
gloom began to spread through the forest, but no 
sign announced thé presence of the master. 
What the hunter now felt was not anxiety, but 
absolute anguish. Must he return to the camp, 
and forfeit the sole remaining chance of accom- 
plishing his darling purpose? Bou-Aziz already 
pointed to the early stars twinkling in the firma- 
ment. 

‘¢The lion,” said he, ‘“‘must have left his re- 
treat, and abandoned the forest in the direction 
of the plain. We should wait for him in vain.” 

“Return,” said the despairing hunter; ‘J 
shall shortly join you.” 

But scarcely had Bou-Aziz and his companion 
retired ten steps, when a formidable roar rung 
from the ravine at their feet. Forgetting the 
wretched state of his gun, and in the joy of his 
heart, he rushed forward to meet his antagonist. 
Another roar, and the lion was within a hundred 
paces; another rush on the part of our frantic 
hunter, followed by his two Arab companions, 
pale us ghosts, and fully convinced their leader 
had lost his senses. A distinct order commanded 
these still further to the rear, and the champions 
advanced, one at least equally unconscious and 
eareless of the peril awaiting him. The hunter 
looked to his weapon; thanks to a starry sky, 
the glade, and a lingering glimmer of light in the 
west, he could still distinguish the muzzle; this 
was enough for close quarters. A single slender 
tree branched and leaved from root to crown, 
was all that now stood between the combatants. 
But, conscious of his enemy’s presence, the lion 
might clear the interval at a bound; an appre- 
hension seemingly confirmed by a fearfully low 
rumble, followed up by the burst of one of his 
fullest-chested roars! But for his absolute trust 
in the one infallible source of help at this dread- 
ful hour, the hunter confesses he must have 
quailed. His nerves stood the shock. The lion 
took one last step, when the Frenchman stood 
slightly aside, and as the enormous head emerged 
from the wood, pausing at two or three yards’ 
distance, as if to stare at him, he took his aim 
between the eye and the ear, and gently pressed 
the trigger. Between that instant and the report, 
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his heart ceased to beat. A loud, shattered tre- 
mendously-long roar, and the hunter was on his 
knee, with his poignard in his hand, till the smoke 
had melted away. The first thing that then 
struck his eye was a paw—but such a paw, al- 
mighty God! then a leg, a shoulder, then thie 
head, and last of all the whole lion! a lion whose 
head oné man could scarcely lift from the ground, 
whose body three men were unable to turn over, 
and which could only be removed by two mules, 
compelled to walk abreast! The date of this 
first exploit is thus given im full: the 8th of the 
month of July, one thousand eight hundred and 


forty-four. Ere he returned to the camp, the 


assembled Arabs, in their gratitude, would have | 


had him select an-ox per tent, with an escort of 
eavaliers to drive the herd in his train. He 


might, as he himself picturesquely says, have | 


returned with a thousand head of cattle bellowing 
victcry. But his trophy he deemed sufficient, 
sparing therefrom naught save the beard, punc- 
tually cut off and delivered up to the enraptured 
Mussulman, him of the tattered garment. The 
lion was of the tawny species, and though finally 
skinned and cut up for the use of messmates, 
neither horse nor mule could for days be pre- 
vailed upon to pass the door behind which his 
remfins were carefully concealed from view. 
The Arabs now flocked from the mountains to 
gaze at the Nazarine who had slain the lion; in- 
stead of saluting him by his name, they now 


gave him the appellation of Bou-Sioud and Kutel- 


Sioud—the lion-queller or lion-killer. And yet 
he had slain but one, and with such amazing 
facility, as scarcely to leave even himself aware 
of the frightful danger he had incurred, 

Our lion-killer’s next campaign was in the 
Mahouni, whither he had been sent for by the 
Arab inhabitants—Mahouni, the lion’s paradise. 
ife reached his destination on the 4th of August, 
1844. After ordering the dogs of the douar to 
be kept silent, the fires left unlit, and taking a 
survey of the various points of the enclosure over 
which the master was accustomed to leap, he 
took up his position about a hundred paces be- 
yond the outskirts of the camp, on what he saga- 
ciously discovered to be the animal’s usual track. 
On this spot, in spite of every Arab entreaty to 
the contrary, he remained alone with a native 
soldier, who showed his confidence in his com- 
panion, by coolly fulling asleep. After a smart 
thunder-storm, during which the Arabs kept 
screaming, ‘‘ Beware! the jion will be upon you 
in the thick of the tempest!” thanks toa glimpse 
of troubled moonshine, he dil perceive something 
suspicious, Another glimpse from the same 











a 
favoring divinity, and there the animal stood, a 
magnificent specimen of the black species, with 
He stood side- 
wise, and with an air of surprise at the unusual 


his lofty head and waving mane. 
stillness of the douar. The hunter aimed and 
fired. One frightful roar of pain, and the crea- 
ture was seen bounding through the smoke; ; 
second ball brought him dead to the ground, au 
the hunter’s feet were steeped in the blood that 
gushed from the vanquished animal’s mouth and 
nostrils. The first ball reached its aim unayail- 
ingly; the second, which was aimless, proved 


| mortal! a reflection which somewhat dashed the 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





victor’s satisfaction, as it made out his victory to 
be, like that of many an equally fortunate hero, 
a matter of luck. 
vailed upon to touch and believe, the procession 


When the Arabs could be pre- 


Men on foot and horseback, 
children and women, flocked to the spot. The 


was interminable. 


,men kissed, some the hem of the lion-queller’s 
| garment; others, his double-barreled gun. The 
| women, who erst looked upon him as something 


unclean, and who, on his former triumph, con- 
tented themselves with raising the war-song, now 
pressed forward, kissed his hand, and prayed 
audibly that the wife of his bosom might never 
be barren. 

‘‘There were beautiful and unveiled faces 
there,” says the hunter; ‘but the eyes that 
found the readiest way to my heart were those 
of such aged dames as anxiously inquired after 
my mother—her name, her age, her country, 
blessing her son a thousand times for her sake.” 

So much, nay, more, if our space did but per- 
But we 
must not overlook what is due to his noble adver- 


mit, is due to our steel-hearted hunter. 


sary, nor neglect to show a portion, at least, of 
his dauntless courage and powers of endurance. 

Our soldier’s next campaign, equally fruitless 
with the two or three first, lasted forty September 
In the February of 1855, we find 
him again in pursuit of the same traveling lion, 
whom he meets at last crossing a ford, when, 
with no other light than the glare of the animal’s 
eye, he fires and shatters his shoutder. A splin- 
ter of the lion’s bone is found next morning ; 


nights running. 


and 


the hunter encounters the wounded sultan him- 
self in the act of charging no fewer than sixty 
horsemen, who had ventured out in search of him 
on the strength of his reported death. A ball an 
inch below the eye brought the crippled master 
to the ground, after a leap of four paces; another 
reached his heart just as he was rearing to pet 
form a second, and the animal dropped * the 
hunter’s feet a lifeless mass. Each of the tirce 
shots had been fired at the distance of five paces: 
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the first ball broke the animal’s shoulder-bone ; 
the second had flattened on the skull; the third 
alone had been deadly. From that hour the lion- 
killer wisely dispensed with the ordinary ball, 
using slug instead. 

We uniformly see the lion attack and charge 
ill death; every unsuccessful ball but adding to 
his frightful energy; and, indeed, cool as our 
lion-queller is, he candidly admits that, after all, 
victory over such an adversary must be set down 
to chanee, or rather, the providential power thus 
humanly interpreted. We select one of many 
nearly similar instances. In June, 1855, our 
lion-killer is again in the Mahouni, at the request 
of its terror-struck inhabitants. On the 18th, at 
midnight, he encounters a two years’ whelp (the 
lion reaches his full growth only at eight) lying 
across his path. Such a position he well knew 
to be one of the creature’s most practised, as well 
as most available attitudes. He therefore paused 
at thrice his usual distance, and, kneeling on one 
knee, took his wonted aim, (the break of the 
shoulder,) fired, and found his turban the very 
next instant in the jaws of his adversary! Such 
2 consummation he could not account for then, 
nor has he ever been able to account for it since. 
All he remembers is, that he slipped his head 
from so precarious a cover, and leaving his cloak 
also in the lurch, took the opportunity of the ani- 
mal’s madly wreaking its rage on those inoffen- 
sive articles of raiment, to blow out its foolish 
brains. Now the first slug, fired at fifteen paces, 
had gone through and through the lion! 

But we have already considerably exceeded our 
limits. We can now but refer to the work itself, * 
Which contains more really moving incidents, 
more really hairbreadth ’scapes than those the 
relation of which stood the Moor such stead in 
the heart of the gentle Desdemona. We merely 
ald, that the author has done more than present 
us with the narrative of his adventures, having 
given us, in a previous production, the theory of 
his formidable practice, together with a graphic, 
correct, and most satisfactory monography de- 
voted to the lion, from his natural entrance upon 
the stage of his exploits, to his natural exit there- 
from.+ Nor are we at all surprised to discover 
that the author is a most ardent admirer of the 
intrepidity, conjugal tenderness, and parental 
affection of the animal to whose absolute destruc- 
tion he seems to have devoted his life. Like 


* Le Tueur de Lions, par Jules Gérard. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Paris, 1855. 

t La Chasse au Lion. par Jules Gérard, le Tueur de 
Lions, ornée de gravures dessinées par Gustave Doré, et 
Wun portrait ae Jules Gérard. 1 vol. 16mo Paris, 1855. 





most uxorious husbands, the lion, it would ap- 
pear, finds little in his spouse to be thankful for. 
The gambols of his children, too, are generally 
great drawbacks to the indulgence of his habitug! 
gravity. For this latter reason, he usually takes 
up his abode aloof from the family home, though 
his eye and ear are ever vigilantly open to the 
wants and welfare of his mate and young ones. 
At six months, the children invariably travel for 
their instruction, but always under the guidance 
and tuition of their parents. At eight, they begin 
to flesh their fangs on sheep or goats, nay, some- 
times to assail the ox, but in such bungling 
fashion, that the father is obliged to interfere. 
When two years old, the young ones can throttle 
a horse, an ox, or a camel, with the necessary 
dexterity, as well as clear the hedges, of some 
seven feet and a half, which are so gratuitously 
supposed to protect the douar. The presence of 
a leonine family, the young of which have not yet 
attained the second year, is particularly disas- 
trous, inasmuch as its members slaughter, not 
merely for food, but for practice—an apprentice- 
ship somewhat of the dearest to those who are 
called upon to defray its expenses. In fact, the 
sustenance of even a solitary lion who settles him- 
self in the vicinity of a douar, occasions its in- 
habitants an annual loss of some thousand dol- 
lars. Nor are such expensive settlers likely soon 
to fail in a land which presents even three varie~ 
ties of the noble species—the black, the tawny, 
and the grey lion. The black is the rarest and 
most formidable. Slightly smaller in size than 
his mates; his head, shoulders, loins, and legs, 
are considerably stouter. His coat is of a dark 
bay color till it reaches the mane, which is long, 
thick, and black. His forehead is a cubit in 
breadth. His body, from the tip of the nose to 
the root of the tail, measures five cubits. This 
grim compendium of strength is no traveler, but 
takes up his abode in some commanding and con- 
venient station, from which he rarely descends to 
assail the douar. He lies in wait for the herds as 
they return from the mountains, and kills some 
four or five oxen at a time, by way of quenching 
his thirst for blood, which he laps with delight. 
Should the herd fail, he is content to put up 
with the less luscious fare supplied by the person 
of the hapless traveler. Such lions have been 
known to exercise their royal depredations for 
the space of thirty years with impunity ! 

Both our lion-killer’s works, the theoretical as 
well as practical, will amply repay perusal. 
They are invaluable for their accuracy in every- 
thing connected with their object, and equally so 
for the wonderfully picturesque details with 
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which they abound on the life and manners of | deaf to the voice of persuasion on this particular 
the Algerian Arab. They are the productions of | score; preferring, no doubt, the substantialities 
a man in almost daily and honored intercourse | of political and territorial conquest to the mere 
with the natives; of a hunter who, in six hun- | airy, though more poetical, advantages of mora) 
dred nights, has accomplished the destruction of or sesthetical dominion. Meanwhile, the military 
twenty-five of his adversaries, and who pledges | or peaceful juxtaposition of the twe civilizations 
himself to perish in what he conceives the dis- | exhibits rather an anomalous spectacle—that of 
charge of his duty, unless he can find a successor, | an energetic character wearing the epaulet of g 
or obtain the still nobler reward of organizing a | simple lieutenant in one camp, who, were he of a 
body of lion-hunters in the pay of his govern- | less noble or less disinterested nature, might, in 
ment, with pensions for loss of limb and other | another, lead a life of eastern opulence and com- 
casualties in so hazardous a species of warfare. | mand! 

Hitherto, however, the imperial government seems | 








THE MYOSOTIS, 


AN EPISODE OF PARADISE. 





BY H. H. B. 





AN angel wander’d ’mid the shades of Aiden’salley’d { Her favorites—a memory of Heav’n, she said they 


slopes, were, 

Where soul-alluring rossignol and throstle’s thrilling | Their blue, the azure of its vault, so like the angels’ 
notes eyes 

Alternate charm the night and day with cheerful | She saw in dreams, those lovely dreams, which van- 
songs and psalms, | ish’d with her sighs— 

While softly soughs the sweet south wind, among the | While I! no more, no more, her thoughts shall guide, 
pines and palms, her footsteps lead— 

And ev’ry puff that roughs above the leafy sea of | 0, Holy, Holy, Holy One! thy grace, thy strength I 
calm need,”’ 

Watis in the breezes od’rous freight of mingled spice , He knelt upon the mead and stooped to earth his 
and balm ; heavy head, 

Upon the sward, enamell’d o’er, grass-green with | His pinions drooped, his glory fled, and all his 
petal’d gems brightness sped. 

Of ev’ry dedal shape and hue, which light to nature | The moon had put her baldric on, earth’s rapt and 
lends, glowing bride, 

He seats himself; his mien was sad, his eyes brimful | Ere from the spot o’er which he bent, uprose the 

of tears— angel-guide ; 





The grace he sought had been bestow’d, so firm he 
looked and calm, 
The fairest, frailest, tend’rest thing of all the angels , The strength to bear the crushing pang, though found 


‘‘And oh!” sighed he, ‘the sweetest thing that | 
| 

see, | his soul no balm; 
| 
| 


God’s great pow’r declares, 


The mould for which naught else that lives, could | The shadow of the mighty Fall had robed him in its 
ever model be, pall, 
Save perfect Him, who, in His form, this glorious | The brightness of the blissful past had fled beyond 


image made, recall. 
Shall ne’er, amid these sunny glades, and blissful | Again he stoop’d, the while the tears, like liquid 
bursts of shade diamonds fell, 


| 


Again with joy and wonder thrill, or trill with wild | Pluck’d from their nests a wisp of flow’rs, those 


surprise, | which she loved so well: 

As new enchantments maze her soul, and daze her | Efisoons, through Aiden’s flame-girt gates the wist- 
raptur’d eyes | ful spirit flew, 

No more, these beauteous ministers, twin-born with | And, though the tempest round him raged, the ruth- 
Heaven’s own flow’rs, less storm-winds blew, 

Shall charm her senses with the breath of Paradisic | He soon, within a muffled dell, his ruffled pinions 
bow’rs. furled ; 


This, this, her seat—these tiny things which star yon | The stricken trees around were hurl’d, the riven 
green parterre, branches whirl’d, 
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The world seem’d drifting on the shore of Ruin, all | As on the bosom’s placid calm, the wisp of flowers 
a-wreck ! he threw, 
Within the shelter’d dell he pass’d, andnearagloomy And in the ear that conscious seem’d, a gem with 


beck outen blot, 
The wand’rer’s found, but oh! how sad, 0 God! the | He whisper’d to the soul within, ‘‘ Loved one, forget 
baleful change— me not:’’ 


Upon a couch of sodden moss—for rose-leaves poor And nearer sill, and still more close the guardian 
exchange— spirit drew, 

Beneath a holm, whose branches drooped and swept And for a moment’s life-long space, his lips to hers 
the storm-scath’d sward, | they grew. 

One lay in sleep profound, while one without, kept | Then poised his pinions in the murk, and soared the 
weary ward, clouds above, 


And ever and anon stole in to listen if she 
breathed, 
Then watched the lilied nostril’s swell, lest he might 
be deceived. 

The angel stopp’d to gaze upon this tender, mournful 
scene, 

And if immortal blood may freeze, congeal’d was his 
I ween— 

Uprais’d his glist’ning eyes above, with tears his 
breast upheay’d, 

To see his Lord’s divinest work thus cruelly be- 
reav’d, 

Then glided near the happy spot, where lovely Eve 
was laid ; 

Beside the precious form he knelt, to God the Father 
pray’d; 

A smile pass’d o’er the sleeping face, it wrung his 
heart to view, 








Where throned in sceptr’d majesty dwelt uncreated 
Love. 

From whom obtain’d the gracious boon, in answer to 
his plea, 

The guiding light and guardian sprite, of woman’s 
soul to be. 

But ne’er again in courts on high, his toil-worn form 
be seen, 

Till dawn of resurrection-morn, in all his pristine 
sheen. 

Now o’er his vacant stall, he hangs his bannerol of 
vert, 

And shield, ’twas or, with cross display’d of gules, 
device, ‘‘ take heart.’’ 

When, after grateful homage paid to Heaven’s great 
Lord and King, 

And laying down his diadem, for earth he spread his 
wing. 

Monte Cavallo S.C. 
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BY M. 0’NEILL FERNEY. 





SLow wanes the summer’s gorgeous sunset hour. 
The red declining rays fantastic stray 

O’er crumbling arch and stone, and prostrate tower, 
And fade at last, or mingle with the spray, 

Where rush the sea waves, in majestic play, 
0’ershattered wall and pier. The wild flower reigns 

Supreme in palace hall of by-gone day ; 
And by the shore) the Ocean’s murmuring strains 
Are chaunting requiem, Carthage, o’er thy ruined 

fanes, 


How fallen naw! The wreaths her legions bore 
From Cannae’s strife, are mingled with the dust; 
Yet to the ruin fancy can restore, 
The pomps that ’neath the damp of ages rust. 
Greatness may sullied be ; but ’tis a trust 
Which nature keeps immortal, to decide 
Those dreams of grandeur human minds have 
hurst ; 
The dull gray stones, men fashion in their pride, 
In mockery still survive when all is wreck beside. 





An artist’s hand and a destroyer’s tread 
Hath Time; the palace wall and empire’s might 
Alike upon his ruthless path are spread ; 


| The proudest fames, in his effacing flight, 


The very builder’s name forgotten quite! 


- Ev’n where the sire his own and country’s hate, 


Bequeathed to him* her glory and her blight, 
Perchance the fallen tyrant} restless sate 


And dreamt—how mortals dream! a triumph over 


Fate. 


One small white sail is glimmering on the bay, 
But shuns the bleak and uninviting shore; 

A startled sea-bird shrieking sweeps away, 
And night and darkness fast are gathering o’er,. 

On desolation gloom should aways lour ; 
Life’s gayeties alone need light and mirth; 

Nor torch, nor sun required to read the lore 
On stones, that. cenotaph-like, mark the worth 
And empire buried in Time’s haceldama—Earth. 


* Hannibal. + Caius Marius, 
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THE PIRATE HOARD. 


A ‘LONG SHORE LEGEND. 





BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 





(Concluded from page 229.) 


CHAPTER XII. 

INSTANTLY, the young men started from their 
beds. They had work enough in hand. 

‘* All well at home, boys?” said Holcombe to 
the negroes. 

‘¢ Jes’ as you leff dem, massa.” 

‘Good! Now, Charley, let us to work. You 
remember.” 

Charley Broughton was no less eager than his 
companion to explore the mystery of the night. 

**Come, boys!” cried Holcombe to the negroes. 
‘No fishing to-day; not for the present at least. 
We want all your muscles on dry land.” 

‘*Wha’ for do, Mass Edgar ?” 

‘Come along. 

White and black, men and dogs, at once started 
off, taking the route for the place where the 


We’ll show you.” 


phantom appeared to the two young men. 
Charles Broughton had marked the spot, which 
was a little knoll of sand, with three sticks from 
the wood, laid cross and pile, upon the ground. 
They were found as he had left them. Now, 
there was no spectre to be seen. But, looking 
up and around him Holcombe cried — 

‘‘ By Heavens, Charley, there are three pines 
marching in line out of the wood; and there 
stands a solitary palmetto, and there on the right 
is a clump of cedars with two or three of them 
as crooked as the least accommodating con- 
science could require. What if this should be 
the very spot where the pirates hid their trea- 
sure ?” 

‘‘ Certainly, the relations of these groups are 
curiously coincident with the rhyming directions 
of the pirate. Let us see—’’ and he repeated 
the doggerel without an effort. 

‘‘Run round the wood at the west end, boys,”’ 
said Edgar Holcombe, eagerly to the negroes, 
‘and you will find spades and grubbing-hoes 
und arope. Bring them all hither, quick!” 

The negroes posted away, and soon returned, 
bringing all the articles, and much wondering at 
the hole which they discovered. The measure- 
ment was made, and the demands of the rhyme 
were found to be exactly answered. 

‘There is no doubt of it now!” cried Edgar, 


bb 


| triumphantly. 
point.” 

‘‘Old Carr and his sons last night were 
equally sure ;” 
Broughton. 

‘‘Oh! they were so eager that they blundered. 


“This hillock is exactly the 
answered the more cautious 


They were too anxious to begin. Besides, they 
worked at night.” 

‘‘We are somewhat eager, too, Edgar,” said 
Charley. 

‘* But, Charley, our discovery is truly provi- 
dential.” 

‘‘So we may say, Edgar, if we have really 
made one.” 

‘s Well, that we shall determine in an hour. 
Here goes for a beginning,” throwing off his 
coat, and seizing a spade. ‘Toit boys. Do as 
you see me do, and let us work merrily.” 

And in a trice he was shoveling away the 
sands, his example lustily followed by his com- 
panion and the negroes. The earth was loose 
enough for awhile; but soon grew tough and 
troublesome. One after the other stopped for rest. 
But soon again they resumed the labor. Soon 
they had made an impression. The opening 
gradually widened, gradually deepened, until 
Edgar suddenly cried— 

‘‘Here is something—my spade rings against 
something hard.” 

‘‘Cautiously, then,” said Broughton. 
out, Jupe, let Edgar manage it alone.” 

‘‘Jupe,” said Charley, “run round to the 
lower back landing, and look out: see if you see 
anybody coming from the main.” 

‘¢Why do you send? Whom do you expect 4 

‘Old Carr and his sons.” 

‘©You have no fear, Edgar, of their presence. 
The island is your father’s?” 

‘‘ Certainly! No, no! no fear of their presence, 
If we are to be 


«¢ Come 


Charley, rather a desire for it. 
successful in the search, I should like to see 
their blank images—their awful stare of disap- 
pointment.” 

‘¢ They will be furious! 

‘Wont they! The selfish, malignant rascals, 
it will almost drive them mad!” 
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Jupe, meanwhile, sped upon his errand, and | elbow, before he conceived the possibility of dan- 


Edgar proceeded in his work ; very tenderly now, 
throwing out the loose earth from the surface all 
around, and in small quantities. Soon, his 
spade again struck on something hard. He 
scooped away heedfully ; at length, stooping, he 
grasped a bone. 

There was a sensation! It was one of the arm 
bones of a human being. 

But it held by the integuments. 
not decayed. Broughton sprang into the hole— 
the shovel was introduced and used with care. 
Edgar rested for a spell, while his companion 
worked, and they relieved each other at intervals, 
until they had laid bare the entire skeleton of a 
person about five feet high. Fragments of clothes, 
metallic buttons, a knife—these lay about him, 
were carefully picked out, examined and put 
away. Then followed the exhumation. The skele- 
ton was brought out entire, with the exception 
of a leg and arm which were detached. Portions 
of the skin, withered like those of a mummy, 
adhered still to the bones. The hair was perfect; 
the teeth—and when they examined the skull, 
they found a bullet-hole which, entering above 
the ear, had traversed the head through the very 
centre. But scarcely had they raised the skele- 
ton above the ground when it fell to pieces, the 
flesh seeming to crumble like powder. 

The two friends, while they examined the 
skeleton, resumed hurriedly their speculations of 
the preceding night. 

“So far, the opinion is confirmed of those who 
contend that these luminous appearances are only 
to be seen above graves.” 

“Yet, if the result of mere chemical decompo- 
sition, ought they not to occur also above the 
burial places of animals? If they do not, it 
would imply a semething more than the escape 
of mere gases.” 

“The inquiry is worthy to be pressed. It is 
very probable that those who have speculated on 
the subject, have had their attention drawn to it. 
But what is that?” 

Here a loud yelling from the quarter in which 
Jupe had gone, arrested the dialogue, and turned 
the curiosity of the parties in another direction. 
Let us inquire into the cause of this new commo- 
tion, 

CHAPTER XIII. 
Jupe was in the hands of the enemy—captured 


} . ° ° 
vy old Carr and his sons, just as he was emerg- | 


ing from the wood. They had just landed, at 
the time when he was sent on his watch, and un- 
€xpectedly to the negro, they had him by the 


These were | 








ger. Elias Carr took him instantly by the throat. 

‘*You black rascal, you have been robbing us! 
Where are our clothes? 
here? 


When did you come 
Did you sleep on the island last night ?” 

‘*No rob you tall, Mass’ ’Lias! I see coat, da 
lie dare by de big hole. I know no ting ’bout de 
hole; nebber shum (see um) befo’. I no bin 
sleep ’pon de island last night, Mass’ ’Lias. I 
sleep home wid me own wife, Dinah.” 

‘* You’re lying to me now, you rascal! You’ve 


| been digging in that hole; and, if you have, T’ll 


cut your ears off, as I’m a living man!” 

‘¢ Bring him along, ’Lias,” said the old man, 
‘* we'll see for ourselves.” 

They hauled the negro along, subjecting him 
to a close cross questioning by the way. 

** And you didn’t sleep here last night?” 

**Enty I tell you, maussa, I sleep home wid 
me own wife, Dinah.” 

Other questions followed. The negro, knowing 
that succor was at hand, and that his master’s 


| family held that of Carr in perfect contempt, be- 


gan to grow sullen and finally refused to answer. 


| His insolence enraged Elias Carr, who began to 


throttle him, and the result was the wild yelling 
which arrested our young friends in their dia- 
logue. 

‘*That is Jupe’s cry!” said Holcombe. ‘TI 
should not be surprised if old Carr and his sons 
have taken hold of him;” and he caught up his 
Broughton followed his example. The 
dogs followed.” 

**Stay here, "Bram, and see that nohody med- 
dles with anything! D—n’em! They shall lay 
no heavy hand on slave of mine !” 

At a smart bound the young men started for- 
ward in the direction of the cries. They took 
the cover of the wood by instinct, and got up in 
season. 


gun. 


Elias Carr was pummeling the negro in 
right good earnest with his fists. With a jerk, 
Edgar Holcombe tore the fellow from his grasp, 
and confronted his assailant with fiery visage. 

‘* By what right, sir, do you strike my slave ?” 

‘¢ He was insolent, sir.” 

‘¢ How insolent ?” 

‘* Refused to answer !” 

‘*He cuss me, Mass’ Edgar, call me robber, 
and tief, and say all sort ob ting—and he ax me . 
*bout you and wha’ you do, and I wunt tell ’em 
*bout maussa business, and da’s de reason wha’ 
mek ’em choke me, and beat me, and bloody up 
my nose!” 

‘‘He lies! I asked him no such question!” 

** Well, tell us what you did ask him, sir.” 

‘*‘ That’s my business.” 
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‘« You'll find it such a business, Mr. Carr, as 
will get you into hot water. You shall be made 
to answer to the laws for this battery of my ser- 
vant. If you wish a customer, try his master— 
It will test your manhood 
better than the beating of a negro.” 

‘Tm not afraid of you, Edgar Holcombe, or 
any man of your inches,” 

‘Tm glad to hear such good account of 
your courage, sir, from such good authority; 
and once for all, I beg to tell you that I am will- 
ing to recognize any messenger you may think 
proper to send me.” 

And speaking thus, he turned away, leaving 
Elias Carr in a state of furious excitement, the 
more difficult to endure, as it was necessarily 
suppressed. 

Meanwhile, old Carr hurried up to the spot; 
he and his eldest son having gone off to look at 
the excavation of the previous night. He ad- 
dressed young Holcombe and was quite apolo- 
getic. 

‘¢’Lias was wrong to strike the nigger, Mr. Hol- 
combe, very wrong. He should have complained 
But the fact is, Mr. Edgar, that 
Jupe was very impudent with his tongue, very.” 

‘* He is not apt to be so, Mr. Carr,” answered 
the young man quietly, and turning away. He 
was followed by Broughton, who had stood 
silently by all the while, but with the look of a 
person ready for blows should there be any need 
of them. 

‘‘That young scamp!” exclaimed Edgar to his 
friend. ‘‘How I longed to get at him.” 

‘‘ Better as it is!” answered Broughton, ‘he 
who toucheth pitch is apt to be defiled,” and they 
returned, Jupe following closely with the dogs to 
the scene of their labors. 

‘‘D—n him!” muttered Elias Carr, ‘‘I will 
take it out of him yet.” 

‘Better let him alone, *Lias!” said young 
Roger. ‘*‘Edgar Holcombe has the blood of a 
lion, and the strength of an elephant. 
much for you.” 

Elias answered him only with a growl and 
grin, while the three made their way to the spot 
consecrated by their last night’s toils, and the 
scare which had driven them off. 

‘*They have not discovered the hole!” said 
the old man. ‘It is untouched!” 

Suddenly, Elias, as if seized by a novel and 
unpleasant suggestion, exclaimed— 

It was these d—d fellows 
that ‘set up their howlings last nights. Fools 
and cowards as we were, that we could not 
understand it! They have been hunting or 


to his master. 


He’s too 


‘¢ 7 see it all now. 





fishing—sent back the boat, and slept all night 
on the island. They saw us at work, and set 
their howlings from that thicket. [I always said 
the noise came from the wood. Oh! 
blasted fools and cowards we have been!” 

‘* Well, I suppose you’re right; but how were 
we to know; 


up 


What 


and, certainly, they were the 
strangest noises!” 

** Ay, and Roger had been filling our ears with 
his stupid nonsense about the devil! 
afraid of the devil. 
devil.” 


‘¢ And who does by daylight, Elias? But you, as 


I am not 
I don’t believe in the 


well as braver people, sing a different song at 
midnight.” 

‘*Well, no more need of talk. Here’s the hole, 
What’s to be done ?” 

‘*We can’t strike another stroke while Hol- 
combe’s here, that’s certain. By Jove, dad, we 
worked well last night. Whata hole itis! We 
could bury a horse in it.” 

‘Yes!’ quoth Elias, looking in, ‘and it was 
so much work in vain. We have missed the spot 
that’s certain; for the earth here has never been 
broken before. 
I felt it so when I was digging. 


This is all tough, natural clay. 
We have blun- 
dered somehow.” 

“Yet how? We had all the measurements.” 

‘* Not exactly.” 

‘‘Why, there are the three pines—” 

‘* Yes, there are thirty-three.” 

‘¢ But these three are in a line, and there’s the 
clump of cedars—” 

‘¢ Yes, but hardly a crooked cedar among them, 
and then we took a hillock for the place where 
we ought to have looked for a palmetto, and we 
did not find that great branch of the centre pine 
pointing ‘to the angle made by the tie.’ You 
and Roger were in such a hurry to get at the 
diggings, that you took up your own notion in 
place of the direction.” 

‘‘Nobody was more eager than you, Elias. 
But where are the spades and grubbing hoes? 
and where’s the rope? Holcombe has carried 
them off.” 

‘* What for, I wonder ?” 

‘Can they have been looking for the place ° 
Did they hear us from that wood?” 

«IT am afraid they did, for you read out the 
paper pretty loud, father.” 

‘<I had to do so, when you were at one end of 
the farthest pine, and ’Lias was at the cedars. 
They have certainly carried off both rope and 
shovel. I hope they havn’t been more lucky 
than we.” 

“Let us go and see,” said Elias boldly. “Tbe 
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rope and spades are ours; and we'll have ’em, | 
though we fight for it.” | 
“Softly, softly, my son; the island’s Hol- | 
combe’s, and we had no right to be digging it | 
" | 


‘It’s uninhabited,”’ said Elias. 


«But property for all that; and we’ve got no- 
rights here, except what the owner chooses to 
give us. He lets us hunt and fish here, and 
that’s all. 
and get back our property; but, mind me now, 
We have yet to search for the | 
treasure, you know, and must take care to do 


We'll go and see what they’re about, 
no quarreling. 


nothing to get ourselves warned off.” 

And so the three strolled off in the direction | 
which had been taken by our two young friends. 
Very sore and bitter were their moods as they | 
went forward; Elias growling, ever and anon, at 
his brother, and Roger requiting him with some 
provoking sneer; all of which the old man found 
it somewhat difficult to keep down. 

Their feelings of bitterness were in no ways 
mollified, when, rounding a point of the wood, 
they beheld Holcombe’s party, busy with spade 
and shovel, and engaged curiously about a spot, 
which, from the raised earth about it, they could 
see Was an excavation. 

“Lord! if they should have found it!” groaned 
the father. Elias gnashed his teeth at the 
thought, while young Roger hurried forward. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

When this party reached the spot where that 
of young Holcombe was still busy digging, the 
first object which arrested their attention was 
the skeleton, which lay stretched out upon the 
sands, They all at once remembered that por- 
tion of the sailor’s ravings, in which they learned 
the murder of the boy, who was thus sacrificed to 
impress the superstitions of the pirates, and afford 
some supposed protection to the buried treasure. 
But they did not linger long upon this spectacle. 
Their avarice was too keenly excited by the pro- 
gress which Holcombe had made towards the 


possession of the hoard. Already did they be- 


plant. 
| either.” 





hold the sides of kegs and boxes appearing | 
through the earth. 
himself when these objects made their appear- 
ance, 


Elias Carr could not contain 


He immediately exclaimed in peremptory 
tones, 
“These are our spades, Mr. Holcombe.” 
“Your spades?” said the other, with a laugh. 
“What made them yours?” 
“We brought them here.” 
“Ah! did you, and for what purpose ?” 
‘*That’s our business.” 








“Ah! Til let you know, sir, that it is our 
business too! What were you doing with spades 
and shovels and grubbing hoes on this island? 
You surely have not been digging upon our 
lands ?” 

‘*And where’s the harm? The island’s wild, 
and not in cultivation.” 

‘But that gives you no right here; none to 
dig, at all events! If you dig, you might as well 
Better not suffer us to catch you at 


And the young man continued still to throw 
out the earth, amused, rather than irritated, at 


_the impotent anger of the other. 


‘¢ Right or not,”’ continued young Carr, becom- 
ing more enraged, ‘the tools are ours, and we'll 
have them.” 

“Ah! will you? 
get them.” 

Elias Carr was about to reply, when the old 
man caught his arm, drew him aside and whis- 
pered him. Young Roger, meanwhile, looked on 
in silence. Edgar Holcombe continued at his work. 

‘¢There,” said he, ‘‘ Charley, there is a barrel 
Here, boys,” to the negroes, ‘‘ get in and 


I'd like to see how you'll 


clear. 
heave itout. Itis heavy, no doubt; full of silver, 
I reckon, from the mines of La Plata.” 

These words, spoken aloud, brought back both 
old Carr and Elias to the spot. The former 
seemed to have failed to subdue—if such had 
been his attempt—the irascible passions of his 
son, who was almost raging with the idea that 
the treasure was lost to them forever. 

‘¢T warn you,” he cried, ‘‘ touch nothing here. 
The treasure is ours by right!” 

‘Treasure, is it! I thought so,” cried Hol- 
combe. ‘But whose treasure if not ours? Who 
gave you any right in the matter?” 

‘¢The treasure belonged to the poor sailor who 
died at our house. We are his heirs.” 


‘‘The sailor! The pirate, you mean! Lucky 
for him that he died, or we’d have hung him as 
a murderer. And you inherit from him, do you? 


Well, all I can say is, that all he had to bequeath 
was a rope!” 

The father again whispered the son. The lat- 

ter, who did not know what to answer, could 
scarcely contain himself. He fairly raved his 
fury and disappointment. 
44 “We 
We came here to look for it, 
It was left to us by the poor mariner who died at 
our house. Itis treasure of gold and silver, rich 
ornaments and jewels. It is ours by inheritance, 
Mr. Holcombe, and we must have it.” 


**Must you? We'll see! MHeave up, boys.” 


‘¢That treasure is ours!” he eried. 


know all about it. 
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“We demand that }ou instantly surrender it 
to us.” 

‘Can't think of : uch a thing.” 

“Give up our tools, sir. 
we die for it.”’ 

“*Lias! ’Lias! 

‘Rash! 


suffer myself to be robbed. 


Don’t be rash !” 
Pll fight, sir, with fifty sooner than 
Don’t stand by 
quietly and suffer our property to be taken away. 
If you’re a man, sir, and you Roger, do as I do. 
Vl) have these tools, if I die for it.” 

‘Die, you shall, if you approach a foot nearer. 
Pll split your skull, sir, if you advance a step. 


As for the treasure,:if treasure it be, it is ours, | 


und not yours. If you can prove it yours, you 
shall have it, not before. 
shali have them when I am done with them; not 
a moment sooner!” i 

Saying these words, Edgar Holcombe raised 
the mattock with which he had been working, and 
levelled it in readiness at the head of Elias Carr, 
who had advanced with threatening action, and 
who now appeared by no means disposed to re- 
cede. His father and eldest brother interposed 
and drew him back from the danger, which his 
insfne fury would probably have brought down 
fatally upon his head. Never was there a more 
painful picture of impotent anger displayed. 
His teeth were gnashed, his mouth flecked with 
foam, his eyes glared with demoniac passion, his 
muscles worked spasmodically, and his whole 
aspect was that of one fit for Bedlam. 

‘‘Hark ye, Mr. Carr,” said Holcombe, resum- 
ing a pacific attitude. ‘‘Take your sons off, or 
keep them quict. I don’t wish to hurt either 
you or them, and they gain nothing by any such 
demonstration here. You see, for yourself, that 
the game’s up with you. 
the treasure—the inheritors—if it be a treasure. 
We have found it, and you 


We are the masters of 


It is in our ground. 
could not.” 

‘Ay, but you found it through our means. 
You heard us when we were looking after it. 
You caught up our secret by basely listening, 
and you tried to scare us away by your cursed 
howlings.” 

Holeombe and Broughton, though angered by 
2 portion of this speech, uttered by young Reger, 
who had not before spoken, and who now thought 
it necessary to show a proper feeling in the 
matter, could not help laughing. 

‘‘Ah! we only tried to scare you? We did 
not succeed! You did not take to your heels, in 
good earnest, as if the devil were after you.” 

‘We should have run from no living man!” 


said Elias, furiously. 


We'll have them, if ! 


As for your tools, you | 


| ‘Ah, but you did! 


} 


There were no devils in 
the wood. The cries that sent you scampering 


were all human.”’ 


‘‘Except those of the dogs, Edgar;” saiq 


Charley Broughton. 


“True! Slow and Sure did send out some 


very fiendish yells, when they were let loose,” 
‘* Well, Mr. Edgar, ‘‘ said old Carr, insinuat- 


| ingly, ‘*to speak seriously, you got all your 


clues from listening to what we said. You over- 


heard our secret, and that put you in possession 


of the clues to the treasure. I do think, sir, that 


' 
; 


| ought to entitle us to a share of it.” 


‘‘You are mistaken, Mr. Carr. We never 


valued your clues at all. We thought your pro- 
ceedings all a ridiculous farce, and we returned 


‘from your hole pretty much satisfied that there 
! 


was no treasure, and that you had been gulled 
with the mere ravings of a man dying of fever. 
| We should never have taken a single step towards 
| this discovery, if we had not—I solemnly say it— 
‘had not been guided to this spot by the finger of 
Providence.” 
| ** How, sir?” 

‘‘We were pointed to it, sir, by what the world 
would consider a ghost—the spectre, I take it, 
of the murdered being whose skeleton you see 
before you—murdered no doubt by the innocent 
mariner who died in your dwelling. Examine the 
skull, and you will find the hole made by the 
bullet which caused his death. The spectre of 
that victim appeared to us upon this very spot, 
and it was in retracing our steps this morning, 
that we were struck with the relations of the 
grouping trees, the three pines, the crooked 
Then it was that we 
procured your rope and verified the spot as identi- 


cedars, and the palmetto. 


cal with the directions which you had sought to 
follow.” . 

‘‘ After all, then, Mr. Edgar,” said the old 
man, ‘‘it was our directions that made you hunt 
for the treasure.” 

‘No, sir, we did not hunt for the treasure at 
all, except as the discovery might possibly follow 
that which we did hunt for. 
the crave from which the phantom appeared to 


Our search was for 
rise.” Elias laughed scornfully and bitterly. 
Holcombe did not notice it, but went on. 

‘‘But, Mr. Carr, even if we had received our 
clues from you, sir, that would give you no claim 
upon us, either in courtesy or morals. I'll tell 
you, sir, how you might have established such 4 
claim. Had you come to us, and shared with us 
your secret—had you said the treasure, as re- 
ported by this dying pirate, lies in your land. I 
have the clues to it. Let us seek it together,— 
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dyen, sir, Lean answer for my father as well as | 


myself—we should have cheerfully invited you to 
discovered. But you were too greedy, sir—you 


work secretly and in darkness, trespassing upon 
our lands, without any proper acknowledgment of 
our rights, and you forfeit all claim upon our 
courtesy, and lose all share in our discoveries. 
We are the heirs of this treasure—the heirs of 
Providence, I may venture to affirm, since, but 
for the spectre which appeared to us, we should 
never have attempted any search.” 


| to ask after another family treasure. 
determined upon having all—you preferred to | 


| no doubt, favorite tools. 
jure in the search, and the treasure equally, if | 





‘*Hardly,” said Edgar, quietly—‘‘ these are, 
They are heir-looms. 
By the way, Mr. Carr, you seem to have forgotten 
We were 
so fortunate as to pick up, and put away in 
safety, your family Bible, in which you will find 
treasures infinitely more precious than any which 
the earth can bestow, Jupe, run to the tent and 
bring the book that you will find there. It failed, 
Mr. Carr, in this instance, to propitiate for you 
the favor of Heaven, or even to keep off the devil 


and his angels! What! another keg, boys? 


| Sant. Jago! there is no end to the pirate trea- 


«And you really saw the ghost?” said Roger, 


curiously. 

“Yes, sir; we saw that which ninety-nine men 
in the hundred would affirm to be a ghost; but 
we did not run from it, Mr. Carr; we advanced 
upon it boldly, like men, with quiet consciences, 
and we walked through it—” 

“Walked through ¢ 

“Ay, sir, strange as it may seem, we walked 


l . tr? 
co Ss 
ghost! 


through it, and resolved to search the next morn- 
ing, in the avowed expectation of finding 1 human 
being buried in the earth below. We have found 
it, and the treasure—I suppose these kegs and 
boxes contain treasure of some kind~~which it 
was meant to protect. I consider it the manifest 
design of Providence that we should find and pos- 
sess this treasure.” 

“That you shall never do!” cried Elias, ‘if 
there be any law in the land to give honest men 
their rights.”’ 

“Ah! well! we shall cheerfully await the 
Give way, boys; up 
I take it, it must 


summons to the courts. 
with that keg of doubloons! 
be doubloons !” 

‘And that oak chest,” 
Broughton, ‘contains bars of silver. 


continued Charley 
I wonder 
where the diamonds have heen hidden?” 

‘We shall, no doubt, come to them after 
awhile. How wonderfully well the wood has 
kept. There is hardly any rot. These kegs are 
good as new.” 

Elias Carr fairly howled with fury. 

“Will you give us up our tools, I say?” 

Nothing could be more absurd or impotent 
than the demand, at this stage of the proceeding; 
but Edgar Holeombe was indisposed to yield in 
any respect. 

‘When I am done with them—-not 2 moment 
sooner.” 

“Let him have them, Edgar,” said Charley. 
“We do not need them any longer. But, per- 
haps, Mr. Carr would leave you the tools, if you 
Will give him up the treasure.” 





Red 


sure! 

Elias Carr could no longer contain himself, 
but, dashing his hands into his hair, he wheeled 
Old 
Carr and his elder son remained, still curious to 


about and sped away at double quick time. 


see, though growing more and more miserable at 
the successive revelations of box, and keg, and 
jar—for there were jars, which might contain 
unguents, or precious delicacies, among the con- 
tents of the grave. 

‘*Sweetmeats, perhaps!” said Holcombe, as he 
laid the jars aside. ‘‘ The diamonds, rubies, and 
other jewels,”’ 

** Are you not going to open them and see, Mr. 
Edgar?” asked Old Carr, whose anxiety kept him 
in the strangest state of trembling. 

‘‘By no means, sir. Iam not at all curious. 
I can readily guess the contents. These kegs 
evidently contain doubloons. The boxes are cer- 
tainly full of ingots, perhaps vessels of gold and 
silver; and the jars are crammed with precious 
stones. 1 am perfectly satisfied, I assure you; 
and the opening of these cases must take place 
only in the presence of my father.” 

‘* But will you not send for him?” 

‘*No, sir, I will take them to him! 
a pleasant surprise. 


It will be 
We are somewhat in want 
of the precious metals just now.” 

Old Carr and his elder son moved away with- 
out bidding farewell. Never did mourners at a 
funeral lift their feet with such melancholy de- 
liberation. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” 
‘‘Now, Charley, if ever poor devils suffered the 
tortures of the damned, it is these three selfish 
rascals. Had they been wise, and honest, and 
liberal, and come to my father with their seeret, 
they should have shared with us. 


cried young Holeombe, 


It is wholly 
ours, now, Charley. You and I are the true heirg 
of this poor victim; for he was the last in pos- 
session, and he summoned us to its recovery.” 
««T!—Edgar!” said Charley Broughton. 
"Yes, you, Charley. You saw the spectre 
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first—and you are my friend, my companion, my 
brother.” 

‘*But, Edgar, I have no need of it.” 

‘‘Tt is your right, Charley, and a right which 
I rejoice to acknowledge.” 

Enough, in this place and for this chapter. 
The treasure was all recovered. The ground 
well searched, and kegs, boxes, jars, were all 
transferred to the boat, unopened. Verily, our 
young friends subjected their natural curiosity to 
a severe trial. The skeleton of the murdered boy 
was rolled up carefully in the tent, and trans- 
ferred to the boat also, designed for burial in the 
graveyard of the Holcombe family. For years 
after, his head-stone might be seen, with the in- 
scription—‘* An unknown boy, supposed to have 
been murdered by pirates, whose grave afforded 
a large treasure to the family, by which he was 
assigned this final resting place.” 





CHAPTER XV. 

While the boat of Holcombe, heavily laden 
with the treasures of the pirates, was passing 
from the islet to the main, that of Old Carr, with 
his two sons, might be seen resting upon its 
own shadow in a neighboring creek. They were 
watching the progress of the other party, but 
with what emotions; and without a purpose, un- 
less we may so regard the wild proposal of Elias 
Carr, to assail the boat, laden with the treasure, 
on its progress, and shooting down Holcombe an‘l 
Broughton, possess their spoils, and hasten with 
all speed to the interior. 

‘‘Pshaw, *Lias! you are mad.” 

‘¢ And that would be piracy and murder both,” 
said young Roger. 

Elias roared with fury— . 

‘‘What a glorious chance spoiled by cowards !” 

‘“‘Cowards! You're a fool, ’Lias! *You think 
it bravery, do you, to prove yourself a fool and 
amadman. If it hadn’t been for me and Roger, 
Edgar Holcombe would have split your skull for 
you half a dozen times to-day.” 

‘* Better be dead a hundred times, than not 
have the heart of a man to assert one’s rights.” 

‘Ah! ’Lias, the less we say about rights, the 
better. Edgar Holeombe said the true thing. If 
we hadn’t ha’ been over greedy, and tried for 
all—if we had told Col. Holcombe the story, we 
should have had our share.” 

‘Do you believe it?” 

“*Yes, every syllable of it! These Holcombes 
are a proud people—they never lie. If we don’t 
love them, we can’t help it; but the truth’s the 
truth. Young Edgar was right!” 

And gloomily savage with the mortification of 














their baffled appetite of greed, the three disconso- 
lates made their way to the land. In the course of 
the day, a servant appeared, bringing the spades, 
hoes, and rope, from the Holcombes, with ‘the 
colonel’s and Mass Edgar’s best ’spects, and 
berry much oblige for de use ob de tings. Ax ef 
dere’s any ting to pay!” 

‘““Go to —!” cried Elias, as he drove the 
frightened negre off, with the shade of a horse. 
whip. 

A terrible oath of vengeance did this young 
man swear against the party which had triumphed 
over him—an oath to be put in action whenever 
the opportunity should be afforded him. It was 
the nest-egg of a fearful strife, which grew with 
the growth of that revolutionary contest, gradu- 
ally approaching, which engendered in South 
Carolina a civil war such as has rarely been ex- 
ampled, and which found the Carrs, the Hol- 
combes, and the Broughtons, in opposite ranks, 
But our business is not with these remote issues. 


The delighted astonishment, the grateful sur- 
prise, the wonderful display of treasures, to the 
eyes of the Holcombe and Broughton families, 
cannot be described. The colonel drew a long 
breath, which was almost a sigh—one of joy and 
relief, nevertheless—as he exclaimed at the 
sight— 

‘We are saved! Edgar, my son; but for this, 
our ruin would have been inevitable!” 

It was the first time that Holcombe’s family 
had even dreamed how near they were to utter 
destitution, Old Carr was better informed. 

‘‘It saves him!” he muttered to himself. ‘But 
for that, his plantation, slaves, everything would 
be mine!” 


-_—— 


Even as Edgar had conjectured, the kegs were 
full of doubloons and Spanish milled dollars; the 
boxes of silver and plate; the jars of jewels, 
trinkets, woven ornaments, seals, necklaces, rings, 
gems and gauds torn from neck, and fingers, and 
ears; chalices from altars; vessels of price from 
sumptuous homesteads. Tradition does not ven- 
ture to indicate the amount of the treasure in 
our money; but its eyes dilate while it reports— 
and Holcombe was a millionaire. 

‘Half of all this, father, is for Charley,” said 
Edgar. 

‘¢Surely, my son.” 

‘Surely not, sir,” said Charley Broughton, “1 
am rich enough, already; but, apart from this, 
I am not content with the portion allotted me.” 

“Ah!” said Edgar, with a look of pain and 
mortification. 

‘Nay, Edgar, do not mistake me even for ® 
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moment. Let me explain. I have already been In three months, Charley and Susan were mar- 
appropriating some of your treasure.”’ ried. In less time, Col. Holcombe had relieved bi 
He looked to Susan Holcombe as he spoke. | his estate of all its incumbrances. What won- ay 
Her face became crimson, and she slipt out of | ders did that pirate hoard effect! The fates had Bi ib 
the apartment through a back door, and fled to | not withheld from the criminals, to bestow it im- ah 
her chamber. providently at last. The Broughtons and Hol- | 
‘«‘What’s the matter with Sue?” demanded the | combes were among the most worthy of the pre- 4 
. ' ee s zi 
father. cinct. They did not viciously abuse the gifts of a 
«Ask Charley,” was Edgar’s answer. ‘‘I| Providence. They were proud, it is true, as Old \ 
suspect he has something to do with it.” Carr had said; but it was of noble works, gener- BE ‘ 
The colonel began to wind the game. ous charities, liberal tastes, frank hospitality, | 
«Ah! Charley, is it so?” and a Christian faith! Their descendants still ; 
Mrs. Holcombe laughed outright. Susan had | live, honored by their neighbors, and proud in ‘t 
told her everything before. recollections of an ancestry that nobly main- \ | 
Yharley Broughton only nodded. tained the best virtues of society, while making WH i 
“Well, Charley, we must leave it to Susan, | the noblest sacrifices for the rights and liberties wilt 
then, to take Aer share. There is, thank God, | of the country. A long story might be told of fy 
enough for all of us.” their revolutionary services—but all this matter 
And no more was said. will keep for future legends. 4 


—_————-F 3-0-2 


ANNA LEIGH; | 


OR, SELF-SACRIFICE. ah 





“T am sure you will like her; she is a sweet; handsomest,” again whispered the lover, as he 
girl, far nicer-looking than any of us. As papa} drew his betrothed closer to him. 
always says, she is ‘ the flower of the flock.’ ” The twilight was closing stilly and softly 
This encomium on an absent sister was ad-| around the youthful pair as Charles said this, 
dressed by Anna Leigh to her lover, Charles | and scon the moon looked down from above the 
Taylor, as they sat together one fine summer | old elm trees upon their lengthened interview, as 
evening on a green bank in Mr. Leigh’s garden. | they lingered in happy converse, unmindful that A Alt 
‘‘T am sure I shall not think her nicer-looking | the dew was falling heavily, or that Mr. Leigh ; 
than some one I know,” replied Charles Taylor, | would be expecting his eldest daughter in-doors, 
gazing admiringly into Anna’s face, which, | to superintend that pleasantest of. all meals, an 
usually somewhat too pale and still, was now | early family supper. 
rosy, and sparkling with animation, as she anti-| ‘‘Sister Anna! sister Anna!” called a young 
cipated the return of her beloved sister. For | voice from the house, ‘‘where are you? Supper 
Selina Leigh had been absent on the continent | has been on the table these ten minutes, and 
three whole years, with an elderly cousin, who | papa is quite impatient.” 
Was traveling for her health. And now the Anna and her lover obeyed the call, and the 
young girl was really on her way home at last; social meal was merrily despatched. Then came eB) 
indeed, she was expected that very week, with | music and pleasant chat, and after ‘one last } 
all her descriptions of Paris, and Brussels, and | song,” which Charles Taylor begged for, and | 


Berlin; of Naples, Rome, and Florence; of the} Anna gave in her happiest style, the young man 
glaciers of Switzerland, and the orange-groves of | departed for his not very distant home. 

Sicily; with her little knick-knacks, and relics, ‘* Selina Leigh! indeed,” he muttered to him- 
and foreign rarities; and, best of all in the esti- | self, previously to jumping into bed. “A 
mation of the loving souls that waited to embrace | Frenchified, coquetish miss, as I daresay she is. 
er, with her own bright bonny face and warm | Giva me a truchearted, gentle, modest English- 
‘eart, unspoiled and uncooled, as they firmly | woman, like my Anna.” 

clieved, by those common estrangers, ahsense - 4 * 

and novelty, It had been one of the happiest evenings that 
‘Il shall still think my Anna the best and| Anne Leigh had ever passed, one of those unal- 
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loyed periods of our existence, when love, and 
youth, and blissful prospects, and a splendid sky, 
snd balmy air, and soothing sounds, and sweet 
odors, and moonlight, combine to bestow upon 
us for one or two short hours a glimpse of an 
earthly paradise. Yet, as the betrothed maiden 
in her turn retired to rest, a cloud was upon her 
spirits, and she felt a heavy, though vague, pre- 
sentiment of approaching evil. Can it be that a 
true and deep affection endows us for the time 
with a species of clairvoyance? 

“Sister Anna,” called out Tittle Lucy Leigh, 
the evening following that on which our story 
begins, ‘‘do just come here. How strange the 
sky looks!” 

Anna rose, and went to the window. 

“There is an awful storm approaching,” she 
said; ‘and Charles is to be here again to-night. 
I do trust he will be safely housed» before it be- 
gins !” 

The sky grew darker and darker, save at one 
single point, which bore that peculiar lurid hue 
indicuting the locality of an advancing tempest. 
There was a fearful stillness over all things, as 
if nature held her breath with apprehension. 
The very leaves of the elm trees participated in 
the general hush; then a sudden rustling stirred 
them. 

*‘Oh! what a vivid flash,” exclaimed Anna, 
covering her eyes with her hand. ‘ There is the 
thunder-peal. The storm is very near, almost 
over the house. Don’t cry, little Lucy, but come 
and sit upon my knee, out of the way of the win- 
dow. Wait! I must close the sash.” 

As Anna was doing so, she heard the sound of 
carriage-wheels, and waiting a moment to see 
what it was—for a sudden fluttering of the heart 
told her that perhaps her anxiously-expected 
sister had arrived—she perceived Charles Taylor 
approaching the garden-gate. At the same mo- 
ment, a vehicle drew up before it, and the young 
man stopped. The coachman said something to 
him, and Anna beheld her lover hastily look in 
at the coach window, then hurriedly throw open 
the door, while the driver was slowly dismounting. 
There was a short pause; Charles bent forward 
into the coach, and re-appeared, bearing a slen- 
der female form in his arms. Anna stood trans- 
fixed for a moment, and then ran out ‘into the 
storm, heedless of the vivid flashes that darted 
their blue forks hither und thither over the gar- 
den. 

‘*Oh! Charles, how glad I am you are come! 
And is this my own dear Selina? But, good 
gracious!” exclaimed the affectionate girl, as she 
caught sight of the pale face that drooped over 


| the young man’s shoulder. ‘Oh, Charles! gho 
is not—” 





‘No, not seriously injured, my sweet Anna” 

’ 
replied he, extending his hand towards his pe 
trothed, who appeared ready to faint herse}: 





‘‘Here! lean on my arm. I can manage you 
and your sister both. She has been dreadfully 
nlarmed by the storm, that is all. And no won- 
der. Mercy! what a crash! 

The three hastened into the house, and it was 
time, for the rain began to pour down in torrents, 
The poor coachman, who followed to the hall to 
demand his fare, which had been forgotten in 
the hurry, was wet through in an instant. While 
Charles was settling with him, Selina, who had 
| been laid gently upon a sofa, opened her large 
| blue eyes, and gazed around with a look of be- 
| wilderment. 
! 
} 


‘* Dearest Selina,” said Anna, who was bend- 
ing over her, and crying heartily between tho 
pleasure and the fright, ‘‘my own sister, you are 
safe at home, with those who love you.” 

‘*Ah!” sighed Selina, and then she muttered 
a few words in Italian. ‘* But, dearest Anna,” 
she resumed, languidly, ‘‘how you are crying, 
and what a figure you willbe! Where is papa? 
Is he athome? Andis that Lucy? Come here, 
child. How you are grown! But you are not 
so pretty as you were.” 

Anna dried her tears, and Lucy withdrew her 
little hand from Selina’s careless grasp. Both 
of them felt chilled and repulsed hy their traveled 
sister’s words and manner, An awkward pause 
ensued, and it was a relief when Charles Taylor 
reéntered the room, and had to be formally in- 
troduced. Anna looked at Selina as she expressed 
her thanks to her late cavalier, and confessed to 
herself that she had never seen a more beautiful 
girl. 

‘‘But how coolly che takes our reunion!” 
thought the affectionate sister. ‘‘She seemed 
more intent on our appearance than anything 
else. And how carelessly she inquired for papa! 
She shows none of the pleasure so natural at 
meeting again after a long separation. But I 
must not judge her too hastily. She can be 
vivacious enough, too, I see, when speaking to 
Charles.” 

And Anns 
sister, felt a » 


, continuing to observe her 
pang shoot athwart her heart 
as she noted ‘or! vely, foreign manner, snd its 
: Charles. She strove hard 
put it returned many times 
aied by another still more 
svessed itself mentally in 

What a contrast am I, 


fascinating effe 

to repress the fe 
that evening, acc 
bitter. This oth 
the follewing man 
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with my pale face and plain manner, to this 
prilliant sister of mine, gay end graceful as some 
splendid butterfly! I have but a loving heart to 
place in the balance, against all these natural and 
acquired fascinations. Has Charles discernment 
enough to appreciate the treasure ?” 

) the barbed arrow is already 
Hast thou 


moral strength to withdraw it; even though its 


Poor Anna! 
rankling in thy magnanimous soul. 


exit be followed by thy life’s blood ? 

A week passed away, and Anna Leigh began 
to feel at her heart’s core that the beautiful Se- 
lina had indeed stepped between her and the 
lover to whom she had modestly, humbly, but 
most devotedly und entirely given the unsullied 
To be sup- 
planted had been hard enough in any case; but 


treasures of her maidenly heart. 


that it should be by the young sister whom she 
had tended in past years with a mother’s care, 
this was indeed an added pang that rendered the 
burden almost impossible to be borne. 
after night did poor Anna lay her aching head on 
her pillow, with almost a prayer that daylight 
might not return, to bring the whole weary rou- 


tine over again. 


Night | 





And Selina, how did she receive Charles’ ine ! 


creasing attentions? 


Why, she laughed, and 


chatted, and talked sentiment, and alternately | 


| 


played the languid beauty, dying with heat, or | 


fatigue, or delicacy, and almost unable to rise 


from her couch, where she took care to recline in | 


the most graceful attitude possible, or the feel- 
ing, sensitive, enthusiastic beauty, with a smile 
one moment, and a tear the next, tremblingly 
alive to a melody, an odor, the fleeting splendors 
of the firmament, or the changing tints of earth. 
This latter phase of affectation it was that had 
chiefly fascinated the fickle lover of Anna; and 
he dwelt on the beautiful and skillfully-varied 
countenance of his new enthraler, until it was 
almost with aversion that he turned to gaze on 
the still, pure, but, as he now chose to term it, 
monotonous expression of his betrothed. 

‘‘No,” he said to himself, as he paced the gar- 
den-walk in the absence of the sisters, one morn- 
ing that he had called earlier than usual, “no, I 
lo her no wrong. She is incapable of the ardent 
love that I require to make me happy in a wife. 
The mortification of seeing herself supplanted 
once over, she will go on just the same as ever, 
until a lover more suitable to her cold tempera- 
ment—” 

The young man’s reflections were interrupted 
by the appearance of Selina from the house, 
‘rrayed in a white muslin peignoir, according to 
one of the foreign habits she had brought with 


23 





her into her father’s simple abode. Her auburn 
tresses were gathered carelessly back from her 
fair, oval visage, her blue eyes were half shaded 
by their long lashes, while a moss rose, with 
which Charles had presented her the evening be- 
fore, and which she had placed in her bosom, and 
the delicate bloom of her complexion and lips, 
made her as fair a nymph as ever left an early 
breakfast to salute the morning sun. Charles 
hastened to her; never had she appeared so 
fascinating. The young man forgot their brief 
acquaintanceship, forgot his engagement with 
another, and that other her own sister, and in 
agitated accents poured forth his tale of love over 
the little hand that struggled but feebly within 
his manly grasp. 

‘‘ Dearest, loveliest Selina 

But we will not attempt to paint a lover's 


” 





rhapsody. Long ere it concluded, a light step 
was heard behind them, and a gentle face, pale 
as death, but firm with a fixed and noble resolve, 
bent forward and kissed Selina’s blushing, down- 
cast forehead. 

‘‘Fear nothing, dearest Selina; if you love 
And you Charles, look me in 


You see I do not suffer ;” yet the com- 


him, he is yours. 
the face. 


_ pressed and ashy lip quivered even as she spake. 


She will 
I am well content to 
break off our engagement.” 

‘‘Ts this true, Anna?” asked Charles, after an 


‘‘Take her, take my beautiful sister. 
suit you better than I. 


agitated pause. ‘'Can you really act so nobly, 
so—” 

‘‘No more words, I have said it,’ replied 
Anna, in a voice so unlike her own, that the 
others started... And then, in a moment, she was 
gone. 

‘‘She looked very odd,” remarked Charles ; 
and then the young couple forgot the noble self- 
abnegation that had left them free, and thought 
only of each other. 

Meanwhile, Anna was kneeling in her own 
little chamber, her face buried in her clasped 
hands, and the bitter sobs of anguish coming 
thick and fast. 

Oh! woman, woman, love’s own martyr upon 
earth, surely the peculiar greatness of thy mar- 
tyrdom consists in the secret endurance of its 
pangs. But an hour elapsed, and Anna Leigh, 
with a blanched, yet perfectly tranquil face, 
passed from her chamber, and resumed her usual 
active superintendence of the household affairs. 

‘Then you cannot forgive, Anna? you cannot 
take me back again to your heart, bitterly re 
pentant as I am?” 
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Anna gazed calmly and kindly upon her former | 
lover. | 
‘I forgive you, Charles, but the past can 
never be recalled. Think not of breaking your 
vows a second time. Selina is young and thought- 


less; you must excuse her folly, and endeavor to 
acquire a salutuary influence over her. Every- 
thing’ can be done, Charles, by patience and 
love.” 

‘‘But the patience of a Petrarch could not last 
it out! Only see how abominably she flirts with 
that James Stewart! You, Anna, never looked 
at another during our engagement.” 

Anna smiled sadly. 

“T know it; and you see I could give you up | 
when it became necessary.” 

‘‘Yes. I believed you cold, but I have thought 
differently since.” 

Anna started, and a flush of pain passed across 
her tranquil brow. 

‘‘Whatever you may have thought, Charles, 
she said, with some reserve of manner, ‘‘you are 


” 





mistaken in your present application. You can- | 
not play at fast-and-loose with me. I repeat it; | 
forgive poor Selina, and endeavor to acquire a 
saving influence over her. She needs a rational, 
judicious husband.” 

Anna’s disinterested pleadings were not with- 
out their effect. Besides advising Charles, she 


seized a moment when Selina was in one of her 


more natural humors, to beseech her to lay aside | 
a course of conduct that could only end in her 
own disgrace and her lover’s misery; and the 
beautiful, but vain and artificial girl, promised 
amendment. 

After many vicissitudes of feeling, many quar- 
rels and reconciliations, the latter generally 
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young couple at length were married, and went 
to reside within a couple of miles from the house 
of Anna’s father. But they were not thoroughly 
happy. Selina, even as a wedded wife, could 
never forego a certain flightiness of manner, 
which, however passable in the gayer circles of 
society, endangered her reputation, and won her 
many an evil opinion among her country neigh- 
bors; and her husband, when the fascination of 
her beauty had passed away, sighed inwardly as 
he thought how he had exchanged a pure English 
heart for the meretricious attractions of one cor- 
rupted by foreign travel. For, liberal and bene- 
volent as we may wish to be to our continental 
neighbors, it is very certain that modes of thought 
and action obtain abroad that injure the delicate 
bloom of a British maiden’s feelings; and many 
a careful English mother has had cause to rue 
the day when, for the sake of a little foreign 


| polish, she exiled her daughter from the purify- 


ing influences of her own fireside. 

But how did Anna Leigh endure the loneliness 
that was thenceforth her lot? for we need scarcely 
say, that a heart like hers could never love again. 
Why, she became the benefactress of the village, 
the prop of her father’s declining years, the 
loving and beloved aunt and instructress of her 
beautiful sister’s neglected children. And when 
little Lucy Leigh, in her turn, found a home of 
her own, her husband affirmed that he had been 
first attracted towards the merry little maiden by 
the knowledge that her mind and manners had 
been trained by her noble eldest sister—the 
patient, steadfast, self-sacrificing old maid, Anna 
Leigh. 
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BY J. G. 


ALLAN, 


Ir was at a late hour of the day, when a large 
party was gathered in the best parlor of the best 
house in the best village of Aroostook county, 
Maine. They were evidently assembled for 
some very pleasant celebration, to judge from the 
smiling and joyous countenances of everybody 
there; and there were a number of pretty girls 
in intensely white dresses, trying to look modest, 
and a minister in an intensely clerical suit, try- 
ing to look solemn, both bringing into actual 





occurrence that remarkable saying, ‘‘extremes 


meet.” If you had been there, gentle reader, 
and had seen the great array of white-robed 
maidens, and of red-faced youths, of swallow- 
tail coated elders, and of ponderous matrons—if 
you had seen the grand spread of eatables and 
drinkables in one room, and the dazzling blaze 
of tallow candles in another, you would have 
said, and wou'd have been right in saying, that 
‘this here party is a marriage party.” 
«“Ehem!” at length exclaimed the minister, 
looking more solemn than ever. ‘‘Ehem!” at 
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which singular remark, all conversation ceased, 
and everybody looked up. 

«Ehem!” said the minister more emphatically 
than ever. ** My dear brethe-ren, the bride is 
here, and the company is here—but where is the 
bridegroom ?” 

«Where, indeed?” the question seemed alter- 
nately asked by every one there. - They had been 
waiting for some time, and the bride looked 
jurried. 

“Jabez was to be here at five,” said Farmer 
Nutmeg, the sire of the blushing bride Mehetable. 
‘Jabez was to be here at five, to be married at 
six, and it is now most a quarter to seven.” 

‘«‘T wonder what’s happened tc him?” said one. 


” whispered an- 


«“Somethin’s come over him, 
other. 

“Whar can he be now—hope nothin’s hap- 
pened,” said a third. 

“Oh, my!” sighed the bride. 

“Oh, it’s all right, he’ll be here in half a 
minute,’ said Deacon Nutmeg, peremptorily. 

Another quarter of an hour passed—seven 
o'clock came, and half-past seven, and eight, but 
no bridegroom was on hand. Things began to 
look awkward. 

At last, just as the clock was on the verge 
of striking nine, in walked the missing Jabez 
Dollar. 

The deacon’ rushed up to him, grasping his 
hand, and asking where he’d been. The minister 
looked rebukingly at him; as for the bride, she 
angrily averted her head. 

“Why, parsing,” said Jabez to the minister, 
“lve spent the hull day a lookin’ arter you.” 

‘After me? Why, I was here at five.” 

“Wal, I didn’t know it. I went to your house 
at nine this mornin’, to speak about this here. 
You’d gone to Buncombe. I went to Buncombe, 
you'd slid off to Slickville, to a debtor; I went to 
Slickville, you’d streaked away to Greenburg 
after potatoes; went to Greenburg, and you'd 
got off to Peabodystown. Whew! wan’t I tired! 
Went chasin’ you from Peabodystown, through 
Manawagonish, Richibucto, China, Chipuncti- 
cook, Sissiboo, Paris, and a hull grist of places, 
till at last, I got here, tired tew deth, and 
‘arved as a badger, by gum!” 

The unhappy Jabez “grinned horribly a ghastly 
smile,” and drew himself up with a heavy sigh. 


‘ T . . f °4? } 
‘Well, come,” said the deacon; ‘come, it’s 


no use a waitin’ now. 
jJined.” 


Up walked Jabez to Mehetable. 
Went up too. 


Step up Jabez, and be 


The parson 
At this interesting stage of the 
Proceedings, all the company eagerly collected 





| bride looked green. 





around the centre of attraction, in a closely- 
The parson, with a singularly 
sepulchral tone of voice, began. All things went 


packed circle. 


on smoothly, until he reached that exciting part 
of the service where the ring is placed on the 
bride’s finger. Here Jabez began to fumble in 
his pocket. 

‘*The dickens,” said he atlength. The minis- 
ter began to look as black as a thunder-cloud; 
all the company pressed forward more eagerly. 

‘‘ There was a silence still as death, 
And the boldest held his breath, 
For a time.”’ 

‘‘Well?” said the minister, after an agonizing 
pause, in which the face of Jabez had assumed a 
color of the deepest red, so that he looked like 
‘*a perfect brick.” ‘* Well?” said the minister, 
‘‘what now, Jabez Dollar?” 

‘*What?” said Jabez. 

‘*Where’s the ring? Put it on.” 
‘‘The ring—ring. I haven’t any.” 

‘*What!”’ shouted the ireful parson. 

In a fit of indignation, the bride darted from 
the side of her adorer. All the company was in 
confusion. 

‘‘T forgot it!” said the forlorn youth. 

‘‘He forgot it!” screamed the mother of his 
beloved. ‘Listen to me, good people. He for- 
got it—aint he a pretty man? Oh you—you 
beauty !” 

‘*Well!” whined the appalled young man. ‘I 
had such a hunt after the parson, that I clean 
forgot all about the ring; and besides, I couldn’t 
get to Bangor to-day. Can’t we be married with- 
out one?” 

‘*Be married without a ring!” 
semblage was horrified. 

The wedding was no go. The minister de- 
parted, promising to come on the next evening. 
The bride went off in a dreadful state of disap- 


The whole as- 


pointment. Jabez mounted his horse and went to 
his lonely home. 

The next night came, and the company, which 
was larger now than before, saw with astonish- 
ment the same delay that there was on the pre- 
vious evening. All wereimpatient. The deacon 
looked blue. The minister looked black. The 
Five o’clock passed. So 
did six—and yet Jabez came not. Seven, eight, 
and the missing one was still ‘‘non est inventus.” 

‘¢Thunderation!” cried the deacon. 

‘If J were Mehetable,” cried the old lady, ‘I 
would see that Jabez Dollar to—” 

But she was interrupted by the entrance of the 
unfortunate youth himself. He was covered with 
mud. 
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‘Well, sir,” cried the deacon, ‘‘ what now. 
What’s been keeping you so long?” 

‘‘T took the wagon,” answered Jabez, ‘and 
went off for the ring. I have been traveling the 
whole day. I lent my own horse yesterday, and 
the one I borrowed waslame. Besides, the roads 
were wét, and you know how like the very old 
scratch it rained this mornin’. Didn’t I get the 
benefit of it? Look at me.” 

In fact, the plasters of mud and the splattering 
of moistened clay which covered him from head 
to foot, showed plainly how miserable had been 
the roads. 

‘‘ Somebody asked me if I had a license, when 
I got this ring,” suddenly said Jabez. 

‘¢ A license—why ?” said the parson, starting 
up. 

‘‘Why, because I didn’t know what he meant. 
What is a license?” 

‘“‘Hant you got one?” cried the minister, in 
tones of astonishment and vexation. 

‘‘Not a nary!” said Jabez, sulkily. ‘* Who 
told me that I’d orter get one. I didn’t know 
uothin’ about it. Whar was I to get one?” 

The minister folded his arms and walked into 
the other room, humming a psalm tune. 

‘‘Well, of all!” cried each lady, ‘‘I never!” 

‘‘Such a pesky mess I never see!’’ growled the 
deacon. 

‘‘Tt’s all along of your want of gumption!”’ 
cried the fierce old lady, who already began to 
feel a mother-in-law’s antipathy to the unfortu- 
nate Jabez Dollar. ‘‘As I said to my Mehetable, 
if J were her—” 

But Mehetable cut short her mother’s discourse, 
by bouncing out of the room. She ‘want goin’ 





—_— 


to be served this way—treated like achild. No 
indeed, not she.’ é 

‘Well, can’t the weddin’ go on? Aint I neyo; 
goin’ to be married?” cried Jabez, in piteous 
tones, to the deacon. 

‘“*No, not at this rate. 
you spryer?” 

‘*] don’t see how I can help it.” 

‘* Well, we'll have to help you into the noose 
then,” said the deacon. ‘But you'll have to wait 
another day, and by the ’tarnal Injines, if you 
aint up to the scratch, then you may translate 
your phisiognomy to other parts, my joker.” 

A regular plan of operations was organized, 
and the bride had to retire again unmarried, In 
order to get Jabez into the use of his reasoning 
faculties, a number of “‘spry ’uns” blew conch 
shells before his window all night. The next 
morning, they got all the conveyances in thie 
county, and putting Jabez into the head one, 
which was previously adorned with flags, they 
posted off to Bangorum. 

“If the people of that thriving town didn’t 
know that Mr. Jabez Dollar had come in after a 
marriage license, then it wasn’t his fault, that’s 
all,’ so said several elderly ladies, whom curi- 
osity had drawn from their houses to the door. 

Jabez got his license this time, and returned to 
his native hamlet. 


Why ’pon airth aint 


For the third and the last 
time, the company assembled. “There almost 
occurred another postponement of the wedding, 
on account of the ring being too small. But 
Jabez swore that he would kill himself, if they 
did so, and the matter was compromised by cut- 
ting it, and then pulling it on, And so Jabez 
was married. 
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SATYR’S SONG. 


BY T. IRWIN. 
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I. 
On, ’tis sweet to be a god, 
Dancing on the dainty sod ; 
Sleeping by the twisted vines, 
Singing where the large moon shines 
Earth is heaven to the spirits 
Who can spy its rosy merits: 
Passes day in joyous moving— 
Passes night in feast and loving! 
Follow us—follow us— 
Where the fruited woods are bending— 
Where the sunny stream is tending ; 
Where the life-sounds, faint retreating, 
Let us hear our bosoms beating— 
Follow us—follow us. 





II. 
In a forest far away, 
Peeps a fountain, plashing spray : 
There, amid the trailers looping, 
Fig, and gourd, and grape are drooping; 
There the honey-dows are shedding — 
There the violet-beds are spreading— 
Follow us—follow us— 
There are flowers to weave your tresses— 
Flowers to answer love’s sweet guesses: 
Stars the scented sky enchanting, 
Pulsing to our bosoms’ panting— 
Follow us—follow us. 






























We have observed that some critics do not seem to 
like the style of Mr. Headley ~ sneering at it, and 
abusing it roundly. So much the worse for them- 
selves. The fact is, the generality of our critics have 
certain polite standards of their own with which they 
test the mind of every man who makes use of the pen. 
They are a chastened order of intelleet—correct, 
elegant, and content to dwell in decencies forever— 
their ideas of literature and its expressions formed of 
course upon the models of British excellence. In 
certain circles of aristocratic society, everything is 
calm and regulated, and everything like energy or 
originality tabooed and pooh-poohed and voted ridi- 
culous, and not at all to the purpose. All who try 
to imitate the tone and style of such artificial life, 
are also disposed to repress any of the independent 
thoughts or vivacities of a healthier feeling. It is 
pretty much the same with literature. The literary 
haut ton is fastidious and exacting. The styles of 
writing have become easy, correct, conventional — 
intolerant of anything like rough vigor, and looking 


not to be recognized in the court of taste. All this, 


Editors Cable. 





We repeat—the themes of men like Mr. Headley 
are excellent, and as for the style—we insist on liking 
that too. It has earnestness and a look of energy, 
which are very refreshing, after the weak elegancies 
of the tox. We are always disposed to insist on these 
things—seeing that we are not a people for polishing, 
but for doing the roughest kind of all work—mental 
as well as physical, and do not at all add to our credit 
or respectability by taking the style or catch words 
of feebler and more polite societies. And we do 
think that our people should now begin to take inde- 
pendently to a kind of style in writing suitable to 
our perturbed age of transition. We ought to culti- 
vate a western or back-woods style of native litera- 
ture —having more respect to Daniel Boone and Davy 
Crockett than the Anglified Lindley Murray. In 
the energetic middle ages it was thought a disparage- 
ment of any armiger if he was able to write with a 
pen, like a monk. Inthe same way we should really 
come to think the use of the British modes of criti- 


/cism and literature a disparagement to our rough- 
on an earnest irregularity of expréssion as a vulgarity | 


of course, comes from the polished criticism of the | 


mother island, which still exercises a powerful sway 
in these latitudes. We do not mean to speak against 


handed democracy. Our friend the critic thinks this 
very violent and somewhat laughable. But a great 
deal of truth, as Horace knew, is suggested in a laugh- 


ing way, and we should not be afraid to *‘ tackle” the 


the intellectual worth of the people over the way, or | 
sneer at the clear, healthy and forcible style which | 


their writers can employ. We only wish to speak 
of the literary fopperies and the slang of criticism 
which dwells too much on form and expression; and 


demain. 


we dissent from the opinions of some fastidious folk — 


on the style of a few of our ‘‘ strong’? writers. 

We remark that those most severely criticised are 
those who have shown a tendeney to hero-worship— 
who have written of Napoleon and of his marshals, 
of the victorious Washington and his comrades, of 
General Jackson, and the other men of the swerd, 


most polished of our critics in this argument. 





Curious, that an egg should be so much mixed up 
with sorcery and supernaturalism—also with leger- 
We all remember the legerdemain of Co- 
lumbus. Then it was a habit of some of the old 
witches to go to sea in half an egg-shell. In ‘‘ the 
Men and Times of the Revolution,’’ lately printed, 


‘ : , 
| Mr. Watson mentions an instance of the ancient egg- 


superstition, made use of to produce an effect in the 


popular mind unfavorable to the national cause of 


| about the door of Mrs. H- 


who have glorified our own history. Now, the choice | 


of such subjects is in itself an excellent thing, as 
‘ending to raise men’s minds from what Burns calls 
the ‘low pursuits’? of life to matters of loftier im- 
por'—more inspiring and more generous. We are be- 
ginning to be overrun with a domestic little daguerre- 
“'yping kind of literature which does not take a 
man’s ideas out of his customary streets, or the cir- 
cle of those people and those doings that belong to 
his work-a-day life. Dickens and Thackeray, in 
Englan |, gave a great impulse to that literary ten- 
“ency, and Mrs, Stowe lately set it running like 
\ ild-fire all over this continent. We are now in the 
midst of a daguerreotpye literature which gives us 


in this mode; we should be sorry to deny it. But 
the thing may go too far, and run to serd, merely; 


aud certainly, we get books so terribly easy and 


that we get weary of them. 


America. One Sunday morning a great crowd was 
-, and it was found on 
inquiry that she had an egg in her hand, as if newly 





‘laid, and that on this egg were traced in legible 
, words—‘‘ Oh, America, America, Howe shall be thy 


conqueror!’’ The people were very despondent on 


account of the prophecy, knowing it would egg the 


| Tories on to do more mischief. 


(What’s the deriva- 
tion of that curious expression?) But the defeat of 
the Hessians at Trenton showed that the egg had no 
true assurance of a yoke init. So that piece of trea- 


son was crushed inthe shell. We remember another 


rather amusing anecdote about these lettered eggs. 


' In 1808, while the French under, we believe, Junot, 
| Duke d’Abrantes, occupied Lisbon, a ery ran through 
ree | the city that a wonderful egg had been found on the 
‘ibgs as they are. No doubt, there is much merit 


altar of the Patriarch’s Church, declaring the ven- 


'geance of Heaven against the invaders. The excite- 
ment was great and the common people were think- 
ing of doing something to help Heaven, when the 
familiar, and so gracefully and graphically written, 


i 


.scheme, in order to restore matters. 


angry French commandant thought of an irreverent 
He got a 
357 
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tributed on the other altars of the city, bearing a 
declaration that the original egg had told a lie! 
This had the desired effect, and order reigned in Lis- | 
bon. No doubt many of our readers will recollect | 
a crowd of less noted instances in which letters and 
figures on the shells of eggs have been used to mys- 
tify the simple. 

Every one who has a laugh wishes that another 
should share it. We have just been reading a good 
thing. A Frenchman in London, leaving his hotel 


basketful of eggs and had them zolens volens dis- | 
| 
| 
| 





one morning, and resolved to get safely back to it, 
after his ramble, took out his card at the corner of 


the street in which it was situated and wrote down | 


the words he saw written on the wall. Not knowing | 
English, he determined to take proper precautions. 


Wishing to return from a distant quarter in the even- | 
ing, he got into a cab, and by way of directing the | 


driver, showed him the cosy little card. 
grinned from ear to ear. The tourist thought the 
man impertinent, and read the address, to make an 
impression, This time the rogue of a driver laughed 
out. The Gaul then grew angry, and stepping out, 
spoke to the passengers who crowded round. He 
showed them the card. But they all began to laugh 
too, as if they were crazy, and the stranger called them 
a pack of British scoundrels. 
his head in his hand, when a policemen came up; 
asked the cause of the row and read the card. Fancy 
the Frenchman’s feelings, when the guardian of the 
peace laughed as well as the rest. Then came a 
Gaul who knew English—and he—egad, he laughed 
also; but he explained; and then the enraged tra- 
veller fell into a laugh and joined all the rest of 
them! The words on his card were: ‘‘Commit no 
Nuisance !’’ 





Dip any one ever remark the happy oratory of very 
old men—toothless patriachs with a cruteh—jolly old 
grandfathers, who find their audiences all respect and 
attention? Their style and tone of speech prove that 
confidence and a careless freedom of mind, are neces- 
sary to the genuine effects of eloquence. For, be it 
observed, the first effects of eloquence are the excited 
feelings of the listeners—the cheers—the hurras— 
the loud and long-continued laughter. The secret of 
these old fellows is, that they make no pretensions to 
oratory and only try to rattle on in a fatherly way. 
They succeed admirably, for the most part These 
thoughts were suggested by a speech lately made by 
Col. Davidson, of Louisiana, who spoke in the true 
Chathamite style, with a crutch, and in the vigorous 
common phrases. Ie carried applauses, cheers and 
laughter with him, to the end, and concluded thus: 


Cabby | 


He was about to get | 





“Oh no, I wont go on any further. I weigh two 
hundred pounds; I am lame, and stand on one leg. 
But I’ll come and have a talk with you again!”’ 
That, we contend, is the strain in which eloquence | 
produces its finest effects. The majority of our ora- | 
tors disgust us—simply because they fall into the 
falsetto, they go out of their practiced way of thought 
and speech; they try to be grand and effective. The | 


| daughter of the Regent. 
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plain, everyday moods of a man’s mind, and the 
everyday vulgar language he uses, are the best ele- 
ments and means of eloquence. Moliere used ty 
read his comic scenes for his old housekeeper—test- 
ing their worth by her vulgar but true taste. Mo- 
liere was right. We never yet heard oratory to 
match a burst we heard once from an angry man in 
a street conflict. Keats the poet used to say that the 
meanest and humblest man exhibits ‘‘a grace in his 
quarrel ;’’ the meaning of which is, that the man is 
in earnest, and it is nature herself who speaks in mo- 
ments of passionate excitement. Age, as we haye 
seen, produces the easy freedom and boldness of truce 
eloquence. 

Wuitst recording the fashions and their changes, 
in our Fashion article, we have often mentioned the 
Bois de Boulogne, the great promenade of Paris, in 
which all these elegancies are displayed; we there- 
fore think that a short history of this most celebrated 
promenade will not be displeasing to our readers, 

In the early settlement of Paris by the kings of 
the first race, the Bois de Boulogne extended from the 
city toSt. Cloud. It was given by Chilperie IIT. to 
a religious community at St. Denis It afterwards 
returned into the royal possession, for in the time of 
Louis XI. we find the celebrated Olivier Le Daim, 
his barber, head forester of the forest of Boulogne, 
which really was then a forest, with trees and game, 
and a favorite hunting resort of the kings of France. 

Many royal residences were built by the successive 
princes. 

The palace of Madrid, situated near the famous 
Convent of Longchamp, was constructed by Francis 
I., and was named in remembrance of the palace in 
which he resided when captive in Spain. It was a 
beautiful construction, designed by Philibert De 
Lorme, and all the walls encrusted with enamel, by 
Bernard de Palissy, who in the reign of this prince 
discovered the art of making those brilliant colored 
and massive potteries which have row degenerated 
into what we call earthenware. Charles IV. was 
fond of this retreat in the midst of deep green 
forest trees. Henri ITI. turned it into a menagerie, 
and Henri IV. gave it to his wife. In the seven- 
teenth century it was turned into a stocking manu- 
factory, and the first stockings ever manufactured in 
France were made here. 

Louis XVI., finding this once magnificent edifice in 
a degraded condition, ordered it to be demolished, 
and with the simplicity of taste which distinguished 
him, he constructed a common-place country house. 
This was afterwards converted into a restaurant and 
iee creamery, and became a favorite resort of pro- 
menaders and of parties of pleasure, in search of 
something more substantial than the scenic beauties 
around. 

The chateau of La Muette, another of the edifices 
in the ‘ Bois,’’ was built, and was the favorite resi- 
dence of the too famous Duchesse de Berri, the 
Here she terminated a life 
of dissipation and pleasure, at the age of 27. 

The other royal villa, called Bagatelle, was (0n- 














structed and furnished for the Count d’Artois (after 
wards Charles X.) in sixty-four days. 


which fv had to pass, was again the object of care 


and cultivation, and again became the fashionable | 
The ruthless soldiers of the allied | 
armies which brought back the Bourbons, cut down | 
many of the fine trees in this beautiful wood, but | 
still it had grown to be a lovely place till Louis | 


promenade. 


Philippe and his fortifications again devastated it. 
Louis Napoleon, knowing what a favorite resort this 


improvements, and the Bois de Boulogne is now love- 
lier than ever. 


With advantages of situation, possessed by no 
other promenade in Europe, it is at once a park, a | 
wood and a garden, with magnificent roads winding | 


through shady woods, amidst perfumed par‘erres, by 
Hills have been raised, forest trees 
transplanted, a deep lake dug, and a river made to 


pellucid lakes. 


wind through verdant lawns, and leap over pictu- 
resque cascades—all in the space of one year. 

And all this is reached through the Tuilleries gar- 
dens, across the Place Louis XV.—along the Champs 
Elys:es—all within a walk, all within a six sous om- 
So that the Bois de Boulogne, with its 
high roads filled with elegant and aristocratic equi- 


nibus ride, 


pages, prancing horses and all the beauty and fashion 
of Paris, has its meandering paths, iis shady groves, 
its green lawns, for the people, for whom, as well as 
for the rich and idle, this beautiful Bois de Boulogne 
With the modern magic of money and art, has been 
created. 


Revolution. 


‘‘ Festinat’ propere cursu jam temporis ordo, 
{uo locus, et Franci majestas prisca, senatus, 
Papa, sacerdotes, missw, simulacra, Deique 
Fictitii, atque omnis superos exosta potestas, 
Judicio Domini jusio sublata peribunt.”’ 


The time is rushing on 

When France shall be undone; 
And like a dream shall pass, 
Pope, monarch, priest, and mass; 
And vengeance shall be just, 
And all her shrines be dust; 

And thunder dig the grave 

Of sovereign and slave. 


Amongst our industrious and frugal forefathers, it 
Was a maxim, that a young woman should never be 
marricd until she had spun herself a set of body, | 


ee ° e 
table, and bed linen. From this custom all unmar- 


ried women were termed spinsters, as is still the 
appellation in law proceedings. 


| future spouses are never attended to. 
would be ridiculous to consult girls of that age; ac- 
cordingly, the choice entirely devolves upon the 
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The following is a description by an eye-witness 


| of Hindu marriages in the present century : 
The Bois de Boulogne suffered greatly from neg- | 
lect and devastation during the revolution, but Na- | 
poleon having adopted the palace of St. Cloud as his | 
fayorite residence, the Bois de Boulogne, through 


‘** Tf the father of a young Brahmanari be rich and 
liberal, he takes upon himself all the expense of the 
marriage of his daughter. Some divide the burthen 
with the father of the intended husband; but, in 
gencral, they take from him: a considerable sum of 
money in return for having given him their daughter, 
and oblige him besides to bear the whole charge of 
the marriage. To marry, or to buy a wife, are synony- 
mous terms in this country. Almost every parent 
makes his daughter an article ef traffic, obstinately 
refusing to give her up to her lord and husband unti! 


| he has rigorously paid down the sum of money which 
Bois de Boulogne was to all classes of people, has | 
made it one of the principal objects of his Parisian 


he was bound for, according to the custom of the 
easte. This practice of purchasing the young woman 


| whom they are to marry, is the inexhaustible source 


of disputes and litigation, particularly among the 
poorer people. These, after the marriage is solem- 
nized, not finding it convenient to pay the stipulated 


sum, the father-in-law commences an action, or more 


' commonly recalls his daughter home, in the expecta- 


tion that the desire to get her back may stimulate 
the son-in-law to procure the money. This some- 
times succeeds; but if the young man is incapable 
of satisfying the avarice of his father-in-law, he is 
obliged to leave his wife with him in pledge. Now. 
there is time for reflection; and the father-in-law 
finding that the sum cannot be raised, and that his 
daughter, from her youth, is exposed to great temp- 
tations which might lead to the disgrace of all his 
family, relaxes a little and takes what the son-in-law 
is able to pay. A reconciliation is then effected, and 
the young man conducts his wife quietly home. 

‘+ Men of distinction do not appropriate to their 
common purposes the moncy thus acquired by giving 


| their daughters in marriage, but lay it out in jewels, 
| Which they present to the lady on the wedding-day. 

The following singular poetic production printed | 
in 1618, seems distinctly to announce the French | 


They are her private property as long as she lives, 
and on no account can be disposed of by her husband. 

‘‘ Tn negotiating a marriage, the inclinations of the 
Indeed, it 


parents. Those of the husband attend principally 


| to the purity of the caste; while those of the wife 
| are mure solicitous about the fortunes of the young 


man, and the disposition of the intended mother-in- 
law of their daughter.’’ 

Lord Lindsay states, that in the course of his wan- 
derings amid the pyramids of Egypt he stumbled on 
a mummy, proved by its hieroglyphies to be at least 
2000 years of age. On examining the mummy, after 
it was unwrapped, he found in one of its closed 
hands, a tuberous or bulbous root. He was inter- 
ested in the question how long vegetable life could 
last, and he therefore took that tuberous root from 
the mummy’s hand, planted it in a sunny soil, al- 


lowed the rains and dews of heaven to descend upon 


| it, and in the course of a few weeks, to his astonish- 
| ment and joy, the root burst forth and bloomed in‘o 


a beautiful dahlia. 
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The following letter from Colonel Hamilton to Miss 
Schuyler, may be new to most of our readers : 


‘‘ HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Tappan, Oct. 2, 1780. { 


* * *® “Poor André suffers to-day. Everything 
that is amiable in virtue, in fortitude, in delicate 
sen‘iment and accomplished manners, plead for him ; 
but hard-hearted policy calls for a sacrifice. He 
must die. I send you my account of Arnold’s affair; 
aud to justify myself to your sentiments, I must in- 
form you that I urged a compliance with Andre’s 
request to be shot, and I do not think it would have 
had any ill effect. But some people are only sensible 
to motives and policy, and sometimes from a narrow 
disposition, mistake it. 

‘*When André’s tale comes to be told and present 
resentment is over, the refusing him the privilege of 
choosing the manner of his death will be branded 
with too much obstinacy. 

‘Tt was proposed to me to suggest to him the idea 


of an exchange for Arnold; but I knew I should | 
have forfeited his esteem by doing it, and therefore | 


declined it. As a man of honor, he could not but 


reject it; and I would not for the world have pro- | 


posed to him a thing which must have placed me in 


the unamiable light of supposing him capable of | 
meanness, or of not feeling myself the impropriety | 
of the measure. I confess to you I had the weak- | 
ness to value the esteem of a dying man, because I | 


reverenced his merit.’’ 


A recent traveler in New Zealand, thus refers to 


w# fashion prevalent in that country with young) 


ladies, who go out to ‘spend a delightful evening.”’ 


‘‘ The chief amusement of the females was. and still | 


is, the tazgi, or crying. The ladies pride them- 
selves on their doing this in the most affecting way, 


so that a sira: ger would be deceived, and not think it | 
possible that it could be a mere mockery of woe, and — 


yet it is nothing more; tears are shed in abundance 
and hands are wrung, as if suffering the most poig- 
nant grief, whilst the most heart-rending cries ex- 
cite the sympathy of the company. The ladies have 
their heads adorned with fillets of leaves, or of dogs’ 


hair, and so much joy do they experience in this ex- | 


citing amusement, that they look forward to good 


crying wiih the same desire a young lady in England | 


does to a dance or ball.’’ 

In Shropshire, England, the usual valediction 
among the poor is, ‘‘ I wish you good luck,”’ instead 
of the more common,’’? I wish you good day,’’ or 
‘good bye.’’ This brings to mind, Psalm exxix. 8. : 
‘*So that they who go by, say not so much as ‘The 
Lord prosper you: we wish you good luck in the 


name of the Lord.’”’? The valediction ‘Good Day,”’ | 


was originally ‘‘God give you good day;”’ it is now 


lost in the inane ‘Good morning” of the present | 


day. 
The following epigram was written on a schoolmas- 
ter, who was born wi. hout a right hand :— 
‘Tho’ of thy right hand Nature hath bereft thee. 
Fight well thou writest with thy hand that’s deft 
thee.”’ 


| Accurious anecdote is related in ‘*Wuirman’s Hiy- 
tory of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com. 
pany,”’ of the wife of Captain Eddy, a member of 
that body, and a Boston merchant. This lady was 
highly accomplished, and possessed a large fortune. 
After the captain had paid his addresses to her 9 
| considerable time, and she had given him no conye- 
| nient opportunity to offer his hand, he made bold to 
| do it at a party of their numerous young friends, 
| She replied, wi-h composure, that she would take 
| thirty days to consider of it. When the time had 
expired, another party had collected, and he re- 
| minded her of its expiration, and requested an an- 
| swer. She replied, ‘Sir, as a merchant, you know 
| that every note payable at a given time, has three 
days’ grace.’’ Here the subject was again dropped. 
When the grace had expired, she placed herself at 
his disposal without further importunity. 





The following act may now extort a smile, but 
somewhat less than two hundred years ago it was 
more than a little serious. Happily in this day of 
high civilization and politeness we have no occasion 
for it, and most probably many even of our Virginia 
ladies may now hear of it for the first time. It is, 
indeed, just possible that the law may have a place 
yet on the statute book, as @ caution to scolds, if 
indeed the race be not extinct. 

The following act of Assembly was passed in Vir- 
| ginia in 1662: 

“ An Act for the Punishment of Scandalous Per- 
sons. 

‘‘Whereas, many babbling women slander and 
scandalize their neighbors, for which their poor hus- 
_ bands are often involved in chargeable and vexa- 
| tious suits and costs in great damages : 

‘‘Be it therefore enacted, by the authority afore- 
said, that in actions of slander, occasioned by the 
wife, after judgment passed for damages, the woman 
should be punished by ducking; and if the slander 
should be so enormous as to be adjudged at greater 
damages than five hundred pounds of tobacco, then 
the woman to suffer a ducking for each five hundred 
pounds of tobacco adjudged against the husband, if 
_ he refuse to pay the tobacco.’’ 


Our mocking bird has always been an object of 
great interest to travelers. One of these, nearly 
eighty years ago, describing one of them in New 
_ Jersey, says, ‘‘ He has no song, and consequently no 
| sentiment peculiar to himself; he counterfeils in the 
/evening what he has heard in the day. Has he 
heard the lark or the thrush, it is the lark or the 
thrush you hear. Have some workmen been em- 
ployed in the woods, or has he been near their house, 
he will sing precisely as they do. If they are Seotch- 
men, he will repeat you the air of some gentle avd 
plaintive tale; if they are Germans, you will dis- 
| eover the clumsy gayety of a Swabian or Alsatian. 
| Sometimes he cries like a child, at others he laughs 
| like a gay girl; nothing, in short, is more entertain- 
ing than this comie bird.”’ 



























































An enterprising lover, Barry Brake, gives the rea- 
ders of the Home Journal a pleasant bit of autobio- 
graphy in the *‘ Babes in the Wood :””— 

«The pic-nic’s all behind us, Kate ; 

Twill take them long to find us, Kate, 

There’s a world of bliss in a harmless kiss, 

And no one near to mind us, Kate !”’ 


Her sweet face took a ruddier hue, 

A hasty, backward glance she threw; 
She did not speak, but on her cheek 

The crimson tint still richer grew. 


Then mute she stood, with downcast eyes, 
As fair as nymph in maiden guise* 

Just then some evil-disposed young devil 
My lips possessed by some surprise ; 


And stole a kiss before I could 

Prevent the sauce-box, if I would ; 
‘Why, Barry Brake, how can you take 

Such liberties—here in this wood ? 


‘“Tt’s quite too had! besides, how queer 
That we’re alone together here! 

Come, let us go—right well you know 
I’d rather have the others near.”’ 


A glance gleamed from her bonny eye, 
That tempered well the curt reply ; 

With gentle haste about her waist 
My arm erept eagerly, but shy. 


‘Don’t, Barry, dear,’’ ’twas soft and clear, 
But how it thrilled my heart to hear— 

‘Ah, Barry, don’t!’’? ‘*No, Kate, I wont!’’ 
Alas! but yet I did, I fear! 


I kissed her hands, I kissed her brow, 
I kissed her dewy mouth, and now 

With ‘“‘ this for this,’’ at kiss for kiss, 
She paid with usury, I trow! 


Then all her form was love-possessed, 

An fondly to my heart she pressed ; 
With blushing face and free embrace 

She clasped me to her heaving breast. 


The pie-nie was behind us, Kate, 

[t took them long to find us, Kate; 

We proved what bliss might grow from a kiss, 

And no one was to mind us, Kate. 

The celebrated French philosopher and poet, Mon- 
sicur de la Condamine, was an indefatigable attend- 
autatexecutions. He, of course, did not forget that 
of Damiens, the most horrible butchery ever enacted 
on the Gréve, and at which French ladies were pre- 
Sent with opera glasses, the better to enjoy the spec- 
tacle, 

Condamine went forever in search of truth, like 
Diogenes looking for a man. At the execution of 
Dumiens, he pushed his way close to the dread offi- 
cers of the law, and there, with his trumpet fastened 
to his ear, (for he was ‘* as deaf as a post,’’) and his 
pencil and tablets in his hands, he watched and re- 


corded progress, At each tearing of the flesh by the 
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| pinchers, or at each blow dealt by the bar which 
crushed the limbs on which it fell, Condamine ex- 
| eclaimed— 

‘* What does he say now! what does he say now ?”’ 

The satellites of Charlot, the hangman, wished to 
drive him away as a troublesome fellow, but the exe- 
cutioner civilly remarked that ‘the gentleman was 
an amateur, and might stay if he liked.’’ With all 
this, De la Condamine was a simple-minded and hu- 
mane man. In the London streets he produced a 
great effect; there he walked dressed as laxly as Sir 
Simon Slack, and carrying with him a huge umbrella, 
almost as huge an ear-trumpet, a telescope, a com- 
pass, and a map of London permanently unfolded. 
He questioned everybody he met, but as he did this 
in English, as he thought, of which he did not com- 
prehend a word, he was exceedingly like a melaphy- 
sician, who necessarily does not anderstand either 
what he says or whatis said to him. His singular 
appearance in the streets speedily brought a counter- 
feit presentment of him on the stage, and, from King 
downwards, all the English actors who played Frenecli- 
| men, dressed them after the pattern of M. de la Con- 
damine. 


A writer in the National (English) Review, whilst 
discoursing on a home literature for his countrymen, 





uses the following language, which we may appro- 
| priately apply to ourselves. ‘‘ The use of foreign 
literature is like the use of foreign travel. It im- 
prints in early and susceptible years, a deep impres- 
sion of great, and strange, and noble objects; but we 
cannot live with these. They do not resemble our 
familiar life; they do not bind themselves to our in- 
timate affection; they are picturesque and striking, 
| like strangers and wayfarers, but they are not of our 
home or homely; they cannot speak te our ‘ busi- 
ness and bosoms ;’’ they cannot touch the hearth of 
the soul. It would be better to have no outlandish 
literature in the mind, than to have it the principal 
thing. We should be like accomplished vagabonds, 
without a country; like men with a hundred ac- 
| quaintances and no friends. We need an intellectual 
possession analagous to our own life; which reflects, 
| embodies, improves it; on which we can repose; 
' which will reeur to us in the placid moments—which 
| will be a latent principle even in the acute crises of 
our life. Let us be thankful if our researches in 
| foreign literature enable us—as rightly used, they 
| will enable us—better to comprehend our own. Let 
us venerate what is old, and worship what is far. 
Let us read our own books. Let us understand our- 
selves.”’ 


Says the learned and witty Erasmus :— 

‘‘ A reader should sit down to a book, especially of 
a miscellaneous kind, as a well-behaved visitor does 
toa banquet. The master of the feast exerts himself 
to satisfy his guests; but if, after all his eare and 
pains, something should appear on the table that does 
not suit this or that person’s taste, they politely pass 
it over without notice, and commend other dishes, 

that they may not distress a kind host.”’ 
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The London Art Journal, speaking of Landseer’s | 


? from which the en- 


celebrated picture of ‘ Peace,’ 
graving in the present number is taken, says, ‘‘ From 
the day when we first saw the picture of ‘‘ Peace,’’ 
hanging on the walls of the Royal Academy, in 1846, 
up to the present time, we have always considered it 


the most poetically imaginative work that Landseer 


ever produced. He who looks upon it only as an or- 


dinary composition of figures and animals, does great | 


injustice to the subject; it is a work on which the | 


mind has had no litile influence in carrying out the 
painter’s idea of ‘ Peace,’ by a pictorial allegory. 
The scene lies on the Kentish coast, opposite the 
shores of an ancient enemy, but now friendly ally— 
France; in the distance is seen the port of Dover. 
The cliffs, so often trodden by the armed sentinel on 
the watch for hostile squadrons, are now left in the 
quiet possession of a few timid sheep and goats; one 
of the former is nibbling some blades of grass that 
have grown in the mouth of an old rusty cannon, 
whose ‘ occupation is gone,’ less, perhaps, because it 
it altogether useless, than because ‘the earth is at 
rest.’ On the deep blue surface of the sea, lazily 
float two or three small pleasure yachts, while from 
the distant harbor a steamer is departing for the op- 
posite side of the channel, a messenger of friendly 
international communication. ‘The group of children 
amusing themselves on the edge of the cliff, and fear- 


less of any hostile interruption, constitutes an inter- | 


esting feature in this charming illustration of ‘ Peace.’ 
‘¢The drawing and painting of the animals are in 





— — — 


George Sand, or rather, Madame Dudevant, gives 
an amusing account of her deceased mother, who had 
a hatred of repose :—‘‘ She would buy, for instanco, 
a bonnet, because she thought it charming. The 
evening of the day she bought it she would find it 
hideous—take off the ribbons, and then the flowers- 
take out the lace—and change the arrangement with 
Her bonnet would please her 
But the day after, there must be 
another radical reform, and so on, for some eight days, 
until the unlucky bonnet, always in a state of meta- 
morphosis, became totally indifferent to her. Then 
she would wear it with the utmost disdain, professing 
that she did not care what she put on—till the fancy 
should seize her to buy another new bonnet! Her 
black hair was still very fine. 
«a brunette, and put on a blonde wig; yet, by so do- 
ing, she could not manage to disfigure herself. She 





readiness and taste. 
all the next day. 


She got tired of being 


took a fancy for herself as a blonde for a while, then 
she abused herself for being flaxen, and chose to be 
a bright chestnut. Presently she returned to ashy 
pale locks, then went back to her own mellow black 
hair, and this to such purpose, that I saw her with 
different hair for every day in the week. This 
childish frivolity did not exclude laborious oceupa- 
tions and very minute domestic cares. She had her 
own delights of imagination, and would read the ro- 
mances of M. D’Arlincourt with positive frenzy—far 
into the night; but that did not hinder her from 
being astir at six in the morning, to begin anew her 


| toilets, her exeursions, her needle-work, her merri- 


the most successful manner of this distinguished ar- | 
tist; their comparisons yield brilliant bits of color, | 


and the fleeces of the sheep would satisfy the strictest 
connoisseur of * South Down’ wool. 
the whole picture is marked, perhaps, more than 
usual, by the broad and ‘unctuous’ style of the 
painter ”’ 

It is a pleasure, (says a late English writer,) to 
watch a Cossack, after gathering a circle of silent 
listeners around him, begin his narrative of some 
wild feat, and warm and animate as he hurries along 
the current of adventure. The tale-teller seems lost 
in the action; his whole soul is absorbed, and his 
eyes appear to gaze upon each scene which his lips 
endeavor to portray. When he speaks of the wild 
winds, and the dark heayens, and the night expedi- 
tion on the Dneiper, his voice drups to a whisper, lest 
the Turkish videttes, who are posted to watch the 
great iron chain across that river, should hear him 
and give the alarm. With their hands, he and his 
comrade imitate the plashing of the paddles in the 
water. His voice swells when the sudden storm 
hurls the fragile barks backward to where they had 
so shortly escaped the Turkish guard, and sinks 
again as the tempest passes over. At times, he 
seems to clutch anxiously at the reeds which are 
placed on board every tchaik, for the purpose of con- 
cealment. But when he comes to the agsault, both 
he and the Cossacks around him spring up with a 
yell, as though yearning to attack once again the 
locality mentioned in the ballad. 


The execution of | 
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ment, her despair, and her fits of passion.” 


The following story, from Kevolution Politicks, 
is worthy a place in our ‘“ Table :’’— 

«There goes a story about the town, that Dr. Bus- 
by, walking one day in St. James’ Park, met with 
Father Petre, who saluted Busby, cap in hand, which 
occasioned the following dialogue :— 

‘* P. ‘Reverend doctor, your humble servant; how 
have you done this long time ?’ 

« B. ‘Very well, I thank you; but, sir, I don’t 
know you, and especially in this dress.’ 

«« P, ‘Not know me, doctor? why, I was one of 
your scholars.’ 

«By «That may be; pray, what is your name?’ 

«<P, «My name is Petre,’ 

‘“ B. *Petre! What, not that Petre who has made 
all this noise in the world?’ 

« P, ‘The very same, sir!’ 

s¢ BB. ¢You surprise me very much. , 
another faith, sir, when you were under my tuition; 
how came you to change it, sir?’ 

‘P. ‘Because the Lord had need of me.’ 

‘‘ B, ‘Need of you, sir! Why, I have read the 
Scriptures as often as any other man, and I einer 
read that the Lord had any need of any thing bu 
onee, and that was of an ass.’ 

‘Here Busby took Petre napping at his own 


? 


You were o 


weapons.’ 
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‘I have seen Lady Mary Wortley Montague,’ | 


writes Walpole, in 1762; ‘‘I think her avarice, her | 


dirt, and her vivacity are all increased, Her dress, like 
her languages, is a ga/imatias of several countries ; 


the ground-work rags, and the embroidery nastiness. | 


She needs no cap, no handkerchief, no gown, no pet- | 


ticoat, no shoes. 


the third, serves for the second; a dimity petticoat 
is deputy, and officiates for the fourth; and slippers 
When I was at Florence, 
and she was expected there, we drew Sortes Virguli- 
anas for her; we literally drew 


act the part of the last. 


‘Insanam vatem aspicies. 


It would have been a stronger prophecy now even 
than it was then.”’ 
* * * * * 

The worst feature in Lady Mary was, that she was 
not only dirty as an elderly woman, but had been so 
asa young one. Two-and-twenty years before Wal- 
pole wrote the above account of her, he thus photo- 
graphed the nymph whom Pope had transiently 
Walpole met her at Florence in 1740, and 
there, he says, she was ‘laughed at by the whole 
Her 


must amaze 


ulored, 
town. dress, her avarice, and her impudence 
any one that never heard her name. 
She wears a foul mob that does not cover her greasy 
black locks, that hang loose, never combed or curled ; 
an old mazarine blue wrapper, that gapes open, and 
Her face swelled vio- 
partly 
covered with a plaster, and partly with white paint, 


discovers a canvas petticoat. 





lently on one side, with the remains of a 


which, for cheapness, she has bought so coarse, that 
you would not use it to wash a chimuey.”’ 
Spence, who saw this ciever and eccentric lady 


Anold black lace hood represents | 
the first; the fur of a horscman’s coat, which replaces | 


} 
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know what I have reason to believe he would not 
have me know, or if, in a moment of excitement, he 
himself tells me what when soberer I fear he would 
wish blotted fiom my memory—then I will hold 
such a secret more guardedly than even one which 
he has formally entrusted to my keeping. 

1 am never afraid of knowing too much of my 
friecrd. I am sure | ean get more readily at his 
worst than at his best; and my happiest hour is that 
in which I look up to him and think him my sspe- 
rior. If be were not noble, [ should not have.chosen 
him—if he is, I will trust in him, though he slay me. 

If you find this philosophy too high-strung, then 
look you to it quickly, and make up your soul’s ac- 


| counts—for the fault is in you, and not in the philo- 


sophy. 

The law of physical life is, it must be confessed, 
somewhat abrupt-—still, carping at its nature will 
never effect a remodelment or a modifica*ion; we are 
the vassals of Nature; miserable, locomotive, feeling 
creatures of her prolific, but unregarding hand; so, 
since life is as it is, and we must either go merrily on 
with the stream, or oppose it, and be crushed for our 
ambitious vanity, the only thing is to make the best 


_ We can of it, and count each moment. of enjoyment— 


nay, every moment passed in the absence of pain—as 
so much spoil rescued from the insatiable hand of the 
enemy. 

Where opposition is idle, it is mischievous to resist. 
Life has been tried by many succeeding generations 
of our fellow-creatures, and they all concur in testi 
fying to us, evefi if our own experience went for no- 


, thing, that life 7s endurable, provided the mind be 
' preserved in a state to meet the incessant shocks and 


during the following year at Rome, describes her as | 


brilliant, irregular, and erratic as a comet; at once 
\.ise and imprudent, ‘‘ the loveliest, most disagreea- 
ble, best-natured, crueilest woman in the world; all 
tLings by turns, and nothing long.”’ 





Constantly I see quoted, as if it were a very excel- 
leut lesson in morals, the maxim—‘‘ Never expect 
juotler to keep a secret which you cannot keep 
yourself”? 


vexations that assail it. To the moody mid there 
is sufficient of unpleasantness to continually nourish 


| the dissatisfaction it feeds upon; while to the joyous 


and exuberant, there is enough of pervading natural 
gayety, enough of accidental turns and surprises to 
keep them in fellowship with their being, and even 


occasionally rejoice in the brief term of existence 


The maxim is the concentrated essence of selfish- | 


hess and falsehood. To receive secrets, to hold them 


sacredly, and use them wisely in intercourse with the | 
Cepositors, is the highest office of friendship. The | 


power to keep another’s secret better than your own, 
's one of the surest signs of a noble nature. 


their nature affords them. 

A French paper gives an amusing account of a lady 
who went to a cathedral to ‘‘confess’’ in a hooped 
petticoat; of course, it was necessary to enter the 
tiny confessional and prostrate herself before the iron 
grating between her and the priest. In vain did she 


| make vigorous efforts at the door to compress her 


The very | 


‘impulse to confide—the eagerness of the “‘o’er fraught © 


heart”? to relieve itself—is a suggestion that another 
will keep its seeret for it, and love the more, and not 
the less, 
«giving and receiving of confidences. My friend is 
one to whom I can show myself as I am, without re- 
‘erve, sure of his sympathy and counsel. I hope he 
will find me as ready to give as to take in the com- 


Merce of love and service. If he tells me a secret of 


All friendship, that is worth the name, is 


_ have been! 


his, I will strive to deal with it, as he would have | 


me do, if he could enter my mind and regulate my 
s > . . . . 
‘houghts. If by insight or observation I come to 


unyielding dress; it stoutly refused, swelling like an 
air-bed, in all sorisof ludicrous tumors, at every new 
endeavor, until, scarlet with confusion, the lady 
turned and hastily made her eseape unshrived, wiih 
a few additional sins of impatience, anger, aml 
wounded vanity, to enumerate on her return. 





What flatterers of power some of the noblest poets 
Spenser gives his heroines golden hair— 
not flaxen or foxy, mind, but golden; and Shaks- 
peare makes his women swear a little, now and then. 
Queen Elizabeth was a rousing swearer, on occasions ; 
and her hair was of a coarse, reddish color. 
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The Journal du Lotret relates the following seheme 
resorted to by a young damsel, in order to procure a 
husband :—‘‘ A young lady, pretty, and well-edu- 
cated, residing in the arondissement of Pithiviers, 
has conceived the idea of putting herself up to lottery. 
There are to be three hundred tickets, at one thou- 
sand francs each, and to the fortunate winner she 
will give herself and the two hundred and ninety- 
nine thousand francs, by way of dowry. The lady 
has attached some very prudent conditions to the 
purchase of tickets. 
sons whom she may think will suit her; and inorder 
to ascertain that point, she exacts a half{-hour’s ¢ete- 
é-tete conversation with each applicant. 


, 
} 


} 
' 
; 


Would the treasure of all the world be worth one of 
your smiles? No!” 
‘‘Ah! that is nice,”’ she sighed: and turning the 
pege, she continued— 
‘“No! And yet I dare to love you—to tell you 


that I love you—still more. I venture to beg yoy 


| not to reject my homage.”’ 


She will only sell them to per- | 


There is no 


limit of age imposed, but more than one ticket may | 


be taken by one person. The lottery will be drawn 


viers. No married men are allowed to take tickets. 


It is said that a number of Englishmen have already | 


become purchasers, and applications are coming in 
from all quarters. 


One of the most beautiful actresses of a theatre on | 


the Boulevards of Paris, received daily, for about a 
month, a little penny bouquet of violets. She found 


the bouquet in her box, or with the doorkeeper, every | 


evening, as the play was about to begin, and this 
simple offering of an unknown love affected her in 
spite of herself. 

While acting, she looked carefully around—at the 
boxes, the parquette, and even behind the scenes— 
but to no purpose; she saw nothing by which to re- 
cognize the man of bouquets. And thereupon she 
gave her imagination free rein—and the imagination 
of an actress is very similar to that of other folks. 

Was he a foreign prince, who wished to captivate 
her heart, before placing at her feet his crown and 
treasures? Or was he an artist, too bashful to declare 
his passion ? 

She interrogated the boxkeeper, the tire-women— 
in short, everybody employed in the theatre; but 
nobody knew anything about it. Still the bouquets 
came. 

‘‘Do they tell us that constancy is a chimera?’’ 
murmured she. 

The other evening, as she entered the theatre, she 
received a fresh bouquet of violets, and this time the 
flowers were accompanied by a letter. 

‘ At last !’’ said she, and opening it by the light of 
a reflector, she read as follows : — 


Every day I come to admire you, to applaud you, to 
delight myself with the brightness of your cyes and 
the charm of your voice—’’ 

‘¢ ie must be in the house,”? thought the actress, 
and she peeped through a hole in the curtain. The 
audience had but just commenced to assemble. She 
resumed her reading— 


“Of your voice. You are indeed beautiful and 


charming, and happy are they who may approach 
you. What would I not give to benear you always! 








‘* He begins to explain himself,’’ said she to her- 
self, ‘and I shall know—”’’ and she continued— 

‘*My homage. If this expression of my love does 
not offend you, place this bouquet of violets in your 
bosom. Oh! then I shall be the happiest of men!” 

‘* Well,” said she, ** no signature—no name given; 
but let us see, here is a postscript.”’ 

*P. S.—If you are curious to know who writes 


_ you, look up at the fourth tier—my legs will hang 
on the 25th of November next, at the mairie at Pithi- | 


over.’ 


The historian makes no mention of what became 
of the actress. 


A countryman of ours, of somewhat rude appear- 
ance, walking in the Strand in London, early in 
May, saw his favorite dish of strawberries and cream 
blushing at him from the counter of a restaurant. 
Entering, he carelessly called for a bowl—to the 
marked surprise of several persons present, who knew 
the extravagance of the luxury, and rightly presumed 
that the American was ignorant at what cost he was 
gratifying himself. He had not finished his repast 
before the curious looks of the company suggested 
his mistake, and aroused all his latent pride. 

‘* What’s to pay?’’ inquired he, as he laid down 
the dish, not without a glowering side-look at the 
triumphant wiseacres who waited for his chop-fallen 
aspect when the victualler’s reply should fall upon 
his ear. 

‘* A guinea, sir.’’ 

Tossing down the coin from a not over-full purse, 
and bridling up, with an air of assumed indifference, 
‘“‘[’ll take another,’’ was the American’s only re- 
joinder. How many American travelers cover their 
ignorance and pride at a similar expense! 


It may perhaps be interesting to all young ladies 
who are not already aware of the important fact, that 
leap-year empowers them to do something more than 
‘‘pop the question.’? We are informed, by 4 fair 
friend, says a writer in ‘Notes and Queries,” that 


| if in the course of the ensuing year of 1856-—which 1s 
‘« Mademoiselle—I have loved you for a long time, | 

. . . . » | 

for, is not beholding and loving you the same thing? | 


| 
' 








leap-year—she should so far forget herself as to sug- 
gest a union between herself and a bacheloracquaint- 
ance, who should be uneivil enough to decline her 
proposal, she could, thererpon, demand from him the 
gifs of a new silk dress. But, to claim this dress with 
propriety, she must, at the time of asking, be the 
wearer of a searlet petticoat; which, or the lower 
poriion of which, she must exhibit to the gentleman. 
who, by the law of leap-year, is compelled to present 
to the lady the dress, that shall cover the petticoat, 
and assuage her displeasure at the rejection of her 
proposals, 
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UNITED STATES. 

Arter the election of M>. Banks of Massachusetts 
to the speakership and the organization of Congress, 
the business of the nation, obstructed by an unhappy 
controversy, was proceeded with. One of the first 


subjects introduced, was the action of the Naval | 


Retiring Board, against which, as is but natural in a 
free country, a great number of individual reclama- 
tions have risen in arms. Mr. Crittenden and Mr. 
Bayard condemned the law, ard believed it was com- 


petent to Congress to amend and abrogate the de- | 


cisions of the board. Mr. Adams introduced a bill 
to extend the term of naturalization. ' The Finance 


Committee was instructed to diseuss the removal of | 


the fractional Spanish coins that so largely encour- 
age a spirit of dishonesty among our petty traders. 
The appointment of Mr. Dallas as our minister to St. 
James’s was confirmed on 4th of February—also the 
Kansas territorial officers—save Governor Shannon. 


On 5th, Mr. Foote spoke on the Central American | 


question, denouncing the usurpatiors of England. 
On 7th, Mr. Cass introduced a resolution directing 
inquiry as to the expediency of increasing our ships 
of war; and a resolution directing the Finanee Com- 
mittee to prepare and report all appropriation bills 
was adopted. The object of this is to prevent the 
hurried passage of bills involving millions of money, 
at the close of a session. On the 11th, the president 
published his proclamation relative to Kansas, com- 
manding a proper observance of tho laws of the 


country and the territory. The senate requested | 


the Secretary of War to report what additional de- 
fences may be necessary fer the protection of New 
York and Brooklyn Navy Yard. The Post Office 
committee was directed to consider whether some- 
thing might not be done to secure a cheap ocean 
postage, and the Judiciary Committee instructed to 
consider the expediency of revising the public 
statutes. On 12th, in the senate, Mr. Wilson argued 
that the Clayton Bulwer Treaty should be annulled. 
He ridiculed the idea of war, saying President Pierce 
would take care to keep out of it. On 14th, the con- 
dition of Kansas was sharply debated in the senate, 
and the action of the Naval Board discussed. On 
19h, the state department sent to the senate a mass 
of documents bearing on the Central American ques- 
“on since 1850. Ten thousand copies of the Map of 
Central America, made by officers of the U. S. Coast 
“urvey, were ordered to be printed. Mr. Mason 
“ud (he British maps of that region were not trust- 
worthy, In the house, on 20th, Mr. Mace asked 
‘ave to bring in a bill to prevent slavery from going 
‘orth beyond 36 degrees 30 minutes; causing much 
7” sation. A resolution asking power to send to 
‘“hsas for persons and papers in the contested elec- 
‘ion case was adopted, but subsequently referred 
‘ack to the committee on elceetions—asking for the 


Summary. 


grounds of the request. On Monday, 25th, in the 

senate, Mr. Mallory reported a bill to amend the act 
to promoie the efficiency of the Navy. Mr. Mason 
| called for the correspondence between the English 
and American governments on the enlistment ques- 
tion; and his resolution was adopted. Gen. Cass 
said Lord Clarendon had made false statements in 
the matter, and other speakers denounced the pre- 
sumptuous conduct of England. In the house, Mr. 
| Orr made an atiempt to introduce a resolution in- 
structing the Committee on Naval Affairs to discuss 
the building of fifteen additional steam frigates; and 
the Committee on Military Affairs were instructed to 
discuss a military academy and schovl of practice in 
the Mississippi Valley. On the same day, one sec- 
tion of the American or Know Nothing Convention 
at Philadelphia, agreed on Mr. Fillmore as candidate 
for the presidency, and A. J. Donelson of Tennessee 
for the Vice Presidency ; while the seceding section, 
advocating a repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
postponed its nomination. Two days before the Ke- 
publican National Convention had agreed on its 
_ platform—advocating the repeal of the Missouri 
| Compromise, union with the anti-slavery party in 
Kansas, and opposition to the present executive—and 
| 


adjourned to the 17th of June, when it will meet in 

| Philadelphia. On 26th, in the senate, Mr. Mallory 
from the Naval Committee, reported a bill authoriz- 
| ing the construction of ten steam sloops of war. In 
| the house, a special committee was appointed on the 
subject of a railway between the Atlan‘ic and 
Pacific. A message was received from the president 
transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
War recommending improvements in arms and war- 
munitions, greater activity in regard to our fortifica- 
tions, and inincreasing the general military efficiency 
of the country. The executive seems desirous to 
follow the old maxim—‘‘ in peace prepare for war.’’ 
The confusion of Kansas continues. Governor 
Shannon has been sent back with the President’s 
orders to restore’matters in the territory by the help 
of the U.S. troops available for the purpose. In 
Oregon a battle had been fought between 890 of the 
natives under Pupu-Mox-Mox, and the U. 8. troops 
commanded by Col. Kelly and Major Chinn. The 
Indians were defeated with the loss of 150 men and 
the chief himself. The whites had 23 men killed in 
the desperate engagement. In Southern Florida, 
The Seminoles were giving the seitlers and troops 
much trouble—particularly at Fort Deynaud and the 
Miami River. In Texas the wild doings of .he Euro- 
pean middle seem to be repeated, wich the respect 
to the burning of the Auditor’s office at Aus-in. 
Lewis and Blenkenship, charged wih the offence, 
rode armed into the city, each attended by about 30 
armed men, and offered to submit to an examination, 
But justice could not be easily vindicated against 
865 
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such high-handed and violent proceedings. On) to the races and policy of our federation. We 
February 11th, the statue of General Jackson was | they to pass into Mexico in sufficient numbers, they 


inaugurated at New Orleans, 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 
In Afezico President Comonfort and Haro y Tama- 
riz have been striving for the mastery. 


Haro, in- | 


credulous of any success in the ways of modern | 
liberalism, desires to go back to the systems of the | 


old ages. In the first place, he wishes to s'yle the 
country the Empire of Anahuac. It has not been 
stated that he is for restoring the great teocallts, 
the bloody Aztec priests and their tremendous gongs ; 
however, it is not improbable they form part of his 


scheme. But he is decidedly for the establishment, 


in full power, of the Roman Catholic and Apostolic: 


worship ; and in accordance with this, he advocates 
a despotic monarchy. ‘A regenerating army’’ is 
the agency by which he would bring all this about. 
Lately the city of Puebla declared for Haro, drove 
out the troops of the president, and admitted those 
of the reactionist. The place was in a state of siege 
and under Haro’s martial law. President Comon- 
fort sent the Zuloaga brigade and a portion of the 
forces of the south against Puebla, and the Rancho 
de la Posada, where the insurgents have taken post 
and fortified themselves. Mcantime, Comonfort has 
been making changes in the tariff, declaring that the 
tobacco-growing monopoly is abolished, and the cul- 
tivation, manufacture and exportation of it is free. 
He offers encouragement to art, agriculture and 
manufacture, as well as immigration; and in all 
things adopts a policy which will as surely result in 
the ultimate blotting out of the Mexican nationality 
as that of Haro would do, if put in operation. The 
barriers between that weak people and the impetu- 





| 


ous race which presses on them are thus removed by | 


degrees, and what is called a peaceful fraternization 
will, in the end, become a general absorption. 
Comonfort’s policy will not be permitted to operate 
uninterrupted. The Roman Catholic priesthood are 
opposed to his reforms, and the authorities of the 
Spanish race will resist them as much as possible. 
This is just the condition of things on which a revo- 
lution from without must growand prosper. Mexico 
will soon have its Walkers and Kinneys, and its 
destiny will become less of a puzzle than it has been 
for the last thirty years. At this moment a system 
of German immigration is at work on the side of 
New Leon and Coahuila, where over two millions of 
acres have been granted to those of the German 
races who desire to occupy the ground, by General 
Vidaurri, governor of the two states. The incomers, 
chiefly from Texas, are to have the rights of citizen- 
ship on arrival, and to ‘enjoy exemption from mili- 
tary service. It is said that this German movement 
has been brought about by the Know Nothing intol- 
erance of the United States. Whatever be the cause, 
it is not difficult to guess that a settlement of that. 
sort would be but the fitting preparation for those 
changes which are tending to weaken the Mexican 
nationality. The Germans cannot amalgamate with 
thai Catholic people, and have a kindred tendency 
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would bring about a change in its social and moral 
condition. In the midst of these things an American 
is preparing to establish our influence across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. This is Colonel Pratt. 
who is inspecting the route, and who, very pro- 
bably, in a short time, will find Comontort willing to 
see that projected thoroughfare in process of con- 
struction. 

New Granada is slowly undergoing the process of 
transfusion. The railroad company of the isthmus 
has been encouraging immigration, and ships from 
our seaboard are now beginning to carry families for 
permanent settlement in Carthagena and other 
places. The company have bought an old canal, 
lying in the northern part of the province, from 
Colomas to Lake Savaguare. This canal, about 90 
miles long, was choked up for near 200 years, but 
has been just rendered navigable for steamers. Be- 
tween the American railroad and the American 
canal, New Granada will soon find itself an altered 
republic. 

In Nicaragua the government has retorted on 
Mr. Wheeler the refusal of Secretary Marcy to re- 
cognize Mr. French as the envoy of the Central 
American state. Reinforcemonts are continually 
and quietly arriving and increasing ‘‘the army of 
occupation.’’ A report was circulated that Kinney 
had given his adhesion to General Walker, and it 
indicates, even if untrue, that the General was 
thought to be firmly fixed in his commandery. A 
number of emigrants had gone from Nicaragua into 
Honduras. 

In Guatemala Congress had met, and Carrera the 
Dictator had read his message, in which he was 
silent conecrning the movement in Nicaragua. The 
troops of Guatemala had returned from Honduras 
and the latter state was quiet, after the expulsion of 
Cabanas, the liberal president. It was reported 
that the latter was in communication with General 
Walker, and desirous to obtain his help to make a 
change like that of Nicaragua in Honduras. ‘There 
is a strong suspicion that when Walker finds himself 
strong enough, he will aid him to revolutionize Hon- 
duras, and with the help of that state, crush the 
dictatorship of Carrera in Guatemala, and so change 
the whole political aspect of Central America. 

The government of Costa Rica has agreed with 
the owners of the Hamburg steamer, Emilie, that 
they shall have a bonus of $80,000 in ten years for 
the establishment of a line of steamers from San 
Jose de Guatemala to Panama, touching at Punta 
Arenas. This line will be of immense importance to 
the Pacific seaboard of Central America. 

The fighting of the feeble races on the island of 
St. Domingo has resulted in nothing decisive. The 
republicans of Santa Ana set the imperialists ol 
Faustin a scampering home. Faustin had a great 
many of his cowards shot, and was again preparing '? 
march against the white republicans. It would be 
a happy thing for the island, if the beligerents ex 
terminated one another, like the Kilkenny cats. 
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uately ‘* Meejee blew the shell of war’’ against some 
of our citizens, and plundered several American 
ships trading and fishing in that popalous and say- 
age archipelago. The U. 8. war-s!oop John Adams, 
Commander Boutwell, went among the Feejees last 
July, and eruising from island to island compelled 
the wild chiefs and their people to promise better be- 
havior for the future, Several sharp engagements 
with the ship’s crew took place, and five of the 
largest of the island towns were burned. A treaty has 





'terests of Russia. The Czar and his people have 


_the journals of that country. 


' sions. 


heen concluded between Commander Boutwell and 
Thokambou, King of the Feejees, and it is hoped the | 


latter will be quiet for the future. 


THE OLD WORLD. 


The propositions sent by Austria to Russia have | 
been accepted by the Czar, and the European belli- | 
_ment of England went with the despots instead of 


gerents, especially the western powers, have raised 


a cry of ‘ peace.?’ 


° . | 
It is now the consoling belief | 


that the Emperor of Russia has come down from his | 
high horse, and is perfectly agreeable to take all his | 
| of England, and perhaps create differences which 
| would end in the disruption of the western alliance. 


war-ships out of the Euxine and dismantle his fort- 
resses on the same. Austria, the artful mollifier and 
the slow dilatory friend of all parties, has again 
managed to get up a round of notes and protocols, 
and will certainly keep the diplomatists at work till 
the middle of summer, or perhaps the end of it. 
Five propositions, (among which are those asking the 
Czar to disarm his monarchy in the Euxine and give 
Turkey back a piece of what Russia has already 
got from her,) were sent by Count Buol from 
Vienna to Nesselrode at St. Petersburg, with a re- 
quest to know if the Czar would discuss the matter. 
Uf course the Czar would discuss the matter; no 
loubt of it. 


| diplomacy, now played in Paris. 


been reciprocating the feelings of the French, and 
declaring that while they admire the latter, they 
hate and distrust the English. This dislike of Eng- 
land is really the sentiment of the whole continent— 
rulers and all; and a consciousness of it is shown in 
They express a dis- 
trust of Russian sincerity in the new conference, and 
insist that it shall not be prolonged by vain discus- 
But the government of England is bound to 
follow the lead of France. John Bull has fallen 
from his high estate, and plays second fiddle in this 
business. A turn of the cards may bring Russia and 
France into cordial relations, and then the English 
alliance would be no longer necessary to Louis Na- 
poleon. In such a case the island would be morally 
blotted from the map; and all because the govern- 


appealing to the peoples of Europe. The policy of 
Russia will be to conciliate and recognize the French 
dynasty, and in this way baffle the territorial designs 


It is impossible that Alexander, supported as he is 
by the sympathy of Austria, Prussia, and all the des- 
pots in Europe, should come off worsted in the game of 
Meantime the re- 


port runs that Lord Stratford has presented to the 


Porte eight propositions for the reorganization of the 
Danubian Principalities under a hereditary prince, 
and having a representative government with two 


'chambers. To this last article, it is said, Turkey 


| objects; and so does Louis Napoleon. 


So Nesselrode wrote back to say. The | 


English funds rose a figure and a fraction, and Buol | 
hegan to put the wires and machinery once more in 


moilon, 
powers, England, France and ‘lurkey, were formally 
informed of-the willingness to treat. Then the con- 
lerence was discussed, and it was decided that it 
should be held in Paris, under the eye and in the 
capital of the shrewd plotter who had resolved on 
‘he whole movement. Plenipotentiaries were ap- 
pointed: Count Walewsky and Baron Bourqueney 
‘or France; Buol and Hubner for Austria; Claren- 
‘on and Cowley for England ; Orloff and Brunnow 
or Russia; Ali Pacha and Mchemet Djemil Bey for 
Turkey—a Council of Ten, to talk of the politics of 
Europe. Prussia has no place in it, seeing she has 
always refused to meddle in the business, and Sar- 
linia is not “a great power.”’ The important meeting 


Was to take place towards the close of February. In | 


all this business it is very evident that Louis Napo- 
leon, who is making himself a chief mover in Euro- 
pean affairs, desires peace—such a peace as wi!l end 
by producing the recognition of his dynasty by Rus- 
‘ia and the other monarchies who still withhold that 
recognition. Both he and his journals have expressed 
‘onciliatory sentiments towards the Czar, and it is 
‘elt that in bringing matters to a conclusion he will 
teat as tenderly as possible the honor and the in- 


In the first place the three other great — 





On the whole 
it would seem that the business of diplomacy is as 
difficult of transaction as that of war in Europe. 

In England, Cobden, Bright, and the rest of the 
cotton and cutlery people were crying out for peace, 
peace at any price, and warning the country against 
bankruptey. In the House of Lords, the creation of 
peers for life (not hereditary) was discussed. Some 
were for it, and others against it. But the foremost 
man among those who denounced it was an upstart 
peer—the son of a poor man—the son of a Yankee, 
and a Yankee himself by birth! This was Copley, 
Lord Lyndhurst. Curiously enough, while the old 
ex-chancellor denounced the change, several peers 
of Norman lineage recommended it! One of the 
latter, however, contended that the fall of a hereditary 
peerage would be attended by the fall of a hereditary 
monarchy. Lord Palmerston exhibited no desire to 
apologize to the government of the United States for 
the insolent attempt of Mr. Crampton; and to show 
his haughty contempt of this country he did not put 
a single allusion to it into the speech with which the 
queen opened parliament. And yet he and the 
journalists are aware that the two nations are on the 
verge of arupture. Some of those journalists depre- 
cate a war with the States; but almost all of them 
try to show how easy it would be for the fleets of 
England to knock to pieces the pride of our civiliza- 
tion along the seaboard—bombard and burn our 
cities, as they burned Washington before. 
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Review of New Books. 


The Ilistory of England, from the Accession of 
James II. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Vols. 3 and 4. New York: Harper & Bro. 


2 vols. 12mo. 


It is quite unnecessary to praise these volumes for | 


their fullness of information, their independence of 


| 


thought, their richness, splendor and force of expres- | 
sion, and their power to fasten the interest of the | 


reader to the end. These characteristics strike 


everybody, but perhaps they are only appreciated | 


fully by those who have plodded through the dull 
and meagre histories of the same period by other 
writers. Talfourd, in speaking of Macaulay’s memory, 


called it not only ‘‘ vast’’ but “ joyous,’’ and the lat- | 


ter quality, which distinguishes the memory of Ma- 
caulay from the memory of others who have read as 
much, produces the great charm of his history, indi- 
cating, as it does, that he has realized the details he 
has studied into living facts and palpable pictures— 
has brooded over them with delight—and converted 
them from an inventory of particulars into a picture 
gallery of events and persons. As regards the in- 
terest of his narrative, it matters little whether he 
describes a debate or a battle, the massacre of Glen- 
coe, or the rise of the national debt. The vigor 
and brilliancy of his mind are exercised as unpaus- 
ingly in the one as the other. Stimulant succeeds 
stimulant, as page succeeds page. The work is en- 
joyed on the first reading simply as a wonderful and 
delightful effort of Macaulay’s genius. 
history, we are inclined to call it something better 
than history. 
undue prominence may be given to that event, the 
whole representation of the period may be out of 
relations to the reality, and yet the fact remains that 
we are fascinated and invigorated. Indeed, the 
book might be prescribed by physicians to invalids 
in the place of the usual tonics. 

Yet this remarkable brilliancy is exercised on the 
most various and profound research, on books, pam- 
phiets, manuscripts, private letters, legislative acts, 
the mere reading of which might quench the light 
of a bright intellect, and convert a poet into an anti- 
quary. There are chapters in the volumes which 
contain the distilled essence of libraries, and libra- 
ries, too, worthless for any oiher purpose than that 
for which Macaulay uses them. 

In regard to the truth of the narrative, it may be 
said that it sounds ‘‘ bad as truth.’’ One would 
think that every Englishman would be interested in 
proving it to be false, for it contains the most dis- 
graceful libel on England ever written, and ‘‘the 
greater the truth the greaterthelibel.’? Such an as- 
semblage of low-minded, mean-hearted, rotten poli- 
ticians—such a collection of liars, libertines, hypo- 
crites, apostatcs, assassins, among the governors—and 
such stupidity, bigotry ard folly among the governed, 
never were before presented by avy historian, of any 
country. Even if the whole representation be strictly 








If it be not | 


Injustice may be done to this person, | 





accurate, it is thrown out of relations to the usual! 
representation of historical periods, and makes Enc- 
land appear relatively worse than she really was in 
the last years of the seventeenth century. The his- 
tory of all countries ought to be re-written with the 
same exhaustiveness of detail, the same rigor of 
analysis, and the same remorselessness of tone, in 
order to place England in a comparatively decent 
position among the nations of the earth. We are at 
first insensible to the faét of how deep Macaulay 
sinks the character of England in these volumes, 
from the peculiar vehemence and brilliancy of dic- 
tion in which the criminalities and meannesses, 
which form the substance of his narrative, are de- 
scribed. There is a shine to rotten wood inthe dark, 
and such a brightness comes from the statesmen 
whom he so vividly presents. Besides, he cuts off 
their heads with a ‘golden uxe,’’ and we are so 
charmed with the flash of the weapon as it descends, 
that we do not always consider the nature of the vil- 
lain on whom it descends. He dazzles away atten- 
tion from the thing narrated, to the manner in which 
he narrates it. He drags usinto a slaughtcr-house, 
without rousing in us any of the feelings of horror or 
disgust which the spectacle is calculated in iiself to 
excite. Indeed, we desire that Marlborough, Danby, 
Russell, Godolphin, Shrewsbury, Preston, James, 
Dalrymple, Wharton, and the rest, will keep on sin- 
ning, in order that we may continue to enjoy the 
exquisite luxury of contemplating the epigramatic 
racks and branding irons with which the his‘orian 
punishes their baseness ; and we do not know but that 
if their spirits could be ‘‘ rapped’’ into communion 
with Macaulay, and he showered on them the rich 
treasures of his verbal wrath and contempt, they too 
might forgive the hatred and the scorn for the splen- 
dor of the phrases with which they were accompa- 
nied, and ery out to him, as the courtesans cry out 
to Shakspeare’s Timon, as he hurls gold, and curses, 
and ironical advice on them, ‘‘ More counsel and 
more gold, Timon.”’ 

Leaving, however, the question of the essential 
truth of Macaulay’s reproduction of William’s reign 
to be decided by English critics, there is one great 
objection to be made to the history on principles of 
art. The reader is not placed on an eminence, over 
looking the whole field, but on alevel wilh the events 
as they occur. Thereis no perspective to the picture 
The form of the narrative is not so much the form 
of history as of annals. Each circumstance Or cha- 
raster, as it comes up, excludes the previous one 
from the mind, and chains the reader’s individual 
attention for the time. The whole impression is one 
of splendid particulars, huddled together. Every 
thing is emphasized, little is properly disposed. We 
have to turn from the narrative to the table of con 
tents to get the thread which ties the fac's logether. 
The only unity of the work is the unity of Macaulay's 
mind and character, modifying the nature of every- 
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thing it touches. From this absence of objective 
unity the most briliiant and stimulating, in many 


respects, the most learned, and, in all respects, the | 


most readable of histories, is open to the gravest 
criticism on principles of historical art. 


The Shakspeare Papers. By the late William M1- 
cian, LL. D. Annotated by Dr. Shelton Mac- 
New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 
This volume contains essays, originally contributed 
to Fraser’s Magazine and Bentley’s Miscellany, on 
Sir John Falstaff, Jacques, Romeo, Bottom, Timon 


henzte. 


of Athens, Polonius, Iago, Lady Macbeth, and the } 


p learning of Shakspeare. Dr. Mackenzie has collected 
and annotated these Shakspeare papers. The reader 
will not, of course, find them so racy and rollicking 
as the O'Doherty articles, by the same author, but 
they are full of vigorous thought, evince patient 


study, end are written in a free, forcible, and bril- | 


liant style. The characters of Shakspeare are of 
such everlasting interest, that we are never wearied 
in reading the comments on them which reflect the 


impressions they have made on original minds: and 


although Maginn is sometimes perverse and para- 


doxieal in his opinions, his criticisms are always in- 
genious and thought-stirring. Dr. Mackenzie gives, 
i» his notes, copions citations from Schlegel, Hazlitt, 
De Quincey, Hallam, Campbell, Knight, Verplanck, 
and other critics of Shakspeare, in ijlustration or in 
contrast of the opinions expressed in the text. Mrs. 
Siddons’ long analytical critique on Macbeth is 


quoted in full. 


Bertha and Lily; or, The Parsonage of Beech 
A Romance. By Elizabeth Oakes 
fourth Edition. New York: J. C. 
1 wol. 12mo. 

This is quite a remarkable book, which we regret 
ving unable, through want of space, to examine at 
ength. It contains Mrs. Smith’s peculiar views of 
woman’s rights, and peculiar theories of spiritual in- 
fluenee, expressed through the medium of a deeply 
interesting story and vividly delineated characiers. 
Its literary merits are very great, whatever judg- 
ment may be passed on the truth or practicability of 


Glenn. 
} Smith. 


Derby. 


some of its opinions. 
an American pen so deserving the attention of those 
thoughtful minds. who are ‘* exercised ’’ on the social 
roblems which are here so boldly discussed. Though 
the didaetie elements of the story sometimes clash 
wilh the spirit of its narrative portions, its chief ex- 
‘ellenee is still in the representation of some of the 
‘ubilest phases of life and character, and in the fine 
licity in which the most elusive attractions and re- 
visions of the heart are arrested and presented. 
the personages of the story are drawn from “ within 
iwards:’? ard the inmost sanctuaries of their spi- 
ttslaid opentoour gaze. Ernest, B rtha, Julia, and 
Lily, the charaeters in whose contras!s, affinities, and 
uence on each o her, ihe interest of the story re- 
les, are so disline'ly presented, that we seem to 
‘\seern every thought and emotion that flits across 
Lily, especially, is an exquisite 


Bertha, 


‘heir consciousncss. 
‘od original creation of the imagination. 


) 
S)/ 


~ 


NEW BOOKS. 


No novel has appeared from , 


569 


| the heroine of the story, whom the reader is bound 
| to love, we find ic difficult eventolike. Her spiritu- 
ality, when lofty, is somewhat bleak and ungenial, 
and when conscious and self-asserting, is somewhat 
pompous and egotistic. Julia is a grand personation 
of sensuous fascination in woman, and we do not 
wonder that her charms interfered with the preach- 
ing of her clerical lover. In regard to the style of 
the story, it is vigorous, pointed, full of the abundant 
life of the mind which streams through it, and a fit 
vehicle of the many striking thoughts and beautiful 
imaginations which it conveys. In spite of the de- 
_ fects of the work, it seems to us the best production 
| of Mrs. Smith’s intellect. It lacks harmony ail 
| completeness, but it is full of thoughts, descriptions 
and characterizations, which have the radiant stamp 
| of genius. 


The Life and Works of Goéthe: With Sketches of 

his Age and Contemporaries, from Published 
By G. H. Lewes, 
Author of * Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. Boston: Picknor & Feelds. 2 vols. 
l6mo. 


and Unpublished Sources. 


Mr. Lewes is known to a few readers, at Teast, in 
this country, as a laborious scholar, a sturdy and in- 


dependent thinker, and a writer of much vigor, 


| clearness, conciseness, and brilliancy. To the pre- 


sent important work he has devoted many years of 
| thought and investigation. We believe he has suc- 
ceeded in producing the best and most readable hio- 
graphy of the great German in existence—the most 
complete in significant details, and the most dis- 
criminating in crilicism. It clears up satisfactorily 
/many mysteries in Goéthe’s life, which have pru- 
voked the curiosity of his admirers, and explaius 
numerous half-told facts which have given his ene- 
mies mateiials for the exercise of their prejudice or 
malevolence. It raises our ideas of Goéthe as a 
man, and confirms our impressions of him as a writer. 
‘“Goéthe’s heart, which few knew, was as great a» 
his intellect, which all knew,’’ is the appropriate 
' motto of the book. But Mr. Lewes, while he warmly 
and justly admires Go the, is net insensible to his de- 
fectseilher as amanorasanauthor. Aninterpretative 


| critic, he, of course, discovers many excellencies in 


the poet’s works, which are hid from the careless or 
opinionated reader; but he is ever a critic, never a 
worshiper. His book is a positive addition, both in 
facts and thoughts, to the biographical and critica! 
literature of the century. 
library, and every private collection. as one of the few 


It should he in every 


works which every thoughtful lover of literature must 
necessarily read. 
accepted as accurate, but they are still the jndgmen s 
of one who has earned the right to judge, by diligent 


Its judgments may not be always 
juag : 


study and patient reflection, guided by the love of 
truth. The portion of the biography devoted to 
GoSthe os a man of science, is especially learned, 
judicious, and able. The sketches of Schiller, Wie- 
' land, Herder, Lessing, and other contemporaries of 
Goéthe, add greatly to the attractiveness of the 





volumes 
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The British Poets. Boston: Little. Brown & Co. 


The last two volumes of this noble series are de- 
voted to the poems of Donne and Henry Vaughan— 
poets but little known except to aselect few. Donne, 
perhaps, has an unhappy celebrity with those who 
have formed their jadgment of him on the passages 
whieh Dr. Johnson quotes, in that portion of his Life 


of Cowley, where he treats of ‘‘the metaphysical | 


poets.’? The generation, however, which relishes 
Emerson and Browning is not likely to be scared 
away from a poet, because he joins to warmth, eleva- 
tion and richness of imagination, an almost morbid 
acuteness of thought. In Donne, the meekest of 
hearts was mated with the most inquisitive, vigorous, 
and subtle of intellects. The present edition con- 
tains his amorous as well as religious poems. 
Vaughan is given only in his ‘Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations’’—his early pieces not being 
considered of value, either for edification or delight. 
He is quaint, fantastic, ingenious, often obscure and 


crabbed, but still worthy a place in every collection | 


of the British Poets. There is an occasional depth 
and intensity of religious sentiment in him, accom- 
panied by spasms of imaginative ecstasy, which re- 
mind us of the great mastersof thelyre. ‘‘ They are 
all gone,’’ is an example. 


Wolfsden: An Authentic Account of Things There 
and Thereunto Pertaining, As they Are and 
Have Been. By J. B. Boston: Phillips, 


Sampson §& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The author of this volume gives evidence of pos- 
sessing the true Yankee eye and brain. The best 
and largest portion of his book is that which repre- 
sents the rural life and character of New England. 
His descriptions are fresh, accurate, and life-like, 
evincing that certainty of grasp which proceeds from 
experience as well as observation. The scenes in 
New York and “‘down South” are comparatively 
failures. The pathos, the passion, the dry, quaint, 
droll humor, often verging on extravagance, are all 


of the peculiar New England type. The faults of | 


construction which the book exhibits suggest suspi- 
cions that it is a first attempt, though the vigor and 
variety of power displayed in the representation of 
character. the felicity of its separate scenes, and its 
easy mastery of language and illustration, would 
seem to prove that it was not the first attempt of a 


youthful mind. The “J. B.” of ‘* Wolfsden”’ is as | 


knowing as the “J. B.’’ of Dickens’ Dombey & Son. 


—_— 


Ballads. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 

Boston: Tickuor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 

These ballads bear the bright mark of Thackeray’s 
mind, though they can hardly add to his reputation. 
Satire, caricature, wit, humor, characterization, 
facility and felicity of expression, and a command 
of difficult and novel metres, are all exhibited in 
the volume, though he has exhibited the same 
qualities in his novels, if we except the rhyme, to 
better advantage. 





MAGAZINE. 





Harper's Classical Library. New York: Harper 
§& Brothers. 


| Bohn, an enterprising London publisher, has for 
some years been issuing aseries of literal translations 
_of the Greck and Roman classics, prepared by com- 
petent English scholars expressly for his work. Tho 
_ poets are ‘done in‘o’’ prose, and certainly they have 

never been so well ‘‘ Englished.’’ This series, which 
now extends to many volumes, and includes Homer, 
| Aschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Plato, Vir- 

gil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, and many 
others, the Harpers have commenced reprinting. 
| The English edition is very cheap, costing here only 
| a dollar and a quarter a volume. The edition of the 
| Harpers, a fac-simile of the English edition, is fur- 
| nished at fifty cents less. The type is large and 
' clear, and the paper good. It is needless to say that 
| this ‘Classical Library,’ when completed, will be 
the cheapest work that even the Harpers have ever 
| published 


| Recent Speeches and Addresses. By Charles Sum- 
ner. Boston: Ticknor & Kields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This volume contains the speeches and orations of 
| Mr. Sumner since his election to the senate. They 

are well worthy of being preserved in a permanent 

form. For warmth of feeling, fullness of informa- 
| tion, fertility of thought, sweep of argumentation, 
and flexibility, richness and animation of style, they 
will rank among the best specimens of that Americar 
eloquence which is also a part of American literature. 
The opinions and policy which these speeches so 
powerfully recommend, may be subjects of dispute; 
the exliaustive learning, resolute spirit, ardent philan- 
thropy and lofty purpose, by which they are markea, 
cannot be disputed, 


_——— 


The Bush-Boys ; or, The History and Adventures 
of a Cape Farmer and his Family, in the Wild 
Karoos of Southern Africa. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Of all contemporary writers for the young, Capt. 
Reid is the most popular. The ‘ Boy-Hunters,” 
‘* The Young Voyageurs,’’ and ‘“‘ The Forest Exiles,” 
are the classics of adventure to boys. The present 
volume has the same elements of excitement and in- 
terest which characterize his previous books. It is 
dedicated to three children of Kossuth. ‘The illus- 
trations, twelve in number, are admirably executed. 
The scene of the book is laid in the Cape Colony, and 
the descriptions of the wild animals, and the mode 
of hunting them, are life-like lessons in natural his- 
tory which children will be likely never to forget. 





Tolla. A Tale of Modern Rome. By Edward 
Abent. Boston: Whittemore, Niles § Hail. 
1 wol. 16mo. 


This is a delicious little story, which has obtained 
a great popularity in France. The translation is 
admirably done; even the quick sparkle and light 
movement of the style are preserved. 
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Fasniox, for the instant, appears to assert her 
power in the most triumphant sense, by the display 
of spring goods in show-windows; for who can be in- 
sensible to the fresh and enlivening effects of the 





crapes, gauzes, foulards, bareges, and the numerous | 


diaphanous tissues which form the unprecedented 


displays in the windows of the tasteful and enter- | 


prising importers of Broadway and Chestnut streets? 
There are no two streets in the world that equal 
them in show at this season of the year, and the rea- 
son is, that the gay streets in the cities of Europe, 


being near to manufactories, never purchase at once, | 


nor keep on hand so great a supply, nor such elegant 
varieties. Now, in order to be brief, and still serve 
our readers in the most faithful manner, we will 


the figures for pyramidal skirts—wide at the bottom 
and terminating in points at the waist—-as before 
described, are still regarded as the highest vogue 
and diex porte for dinner wear and to attend 
lectur:s in, or for an evening conversational at 
home. Then there are the cancléis brochés, small 
figured, a disposition, that is rayée, meaning striped 
diagonally, the longest stripe at the bottom, and be- 
coming narrower as they approach the waist; this 
goods is in two tones of color, called camayeuz, and 
many of the light styles of silks for morning wear 
are of this style. For demoisedles the striped canilé, 
the poplins in large plaids, and the droguets and 
taffetas d travers, meaning in fine thread diagonal 
lines, are the most popular. For mourning wear, 
the black grenadine, diaphanous, and with satin 
stripes d despositions, black for full mourning and 
purple for second, are very elegant. Tissue robes 
for flounces, purple and green, afl cané/é work, in 
imitation of rich silks; silk and dbarége tissues, taf- 
fetas in Chinese stripes; same, zotr et pensée for 
half mourning. Taffetas in foliage stripes, represent- 
ing vines, flowers and creeping tracery, chéne, 
printed. Taffetas a pot] ombre, in two shades of 
green, enlivened with round dots like currants. 
Robes foulards, cadrille for misses; green, blue and 
purple. Brown taffetas a dispositions ad poile. 


| Light gauze or printed grenadines in fancy colors. 


' small palm figures. 


first give a list of the most fashionable spring goods, | 


and then, try to describe the styles of dresses most 


in keeping with each color and tissue. And first, | 


brocades glacée and taffeta silks, in blue, emerald 
grecn and pink, are in demand for full toilet; mozre 
antique is superseded by lighter tissues, except for 
Wear by aged ladies; in fact, heavy silks have lost 
caste and will not recover so long as hooped petticoats 
maintain, and they are increasing in favor, with the 
improvement of making them one thickness for the 
front quarter, two thicknesses at the sides, and three 
plies behind, so that a skirt of demi-train is thrown 
off back with a sweeping elegance of appearance, and 
xe Without more than barely touching the carpet; 
this is an improvement in jupes which our readers 
will do well to consider. Next comes the droguet 
de sole and droguet de laine, (silk and woolen dro- 
gucts) in small fruit and flower patterns—the scarlet 
strawberry being the favorite figure, with the natural 
green leaves, and vines of India red color; but the 
White and blue violet, the hawthorn and the myo- 
Sotis, are also favorite and enlivening figures. We 


should not forget to mention that the goodsdisposing number. Green is a favorite colored silk, with a 


Full toilet, the same, and in colors more lively and 
beautiful than the rainbow. Foulards for robes de 
chambre, printed in small figures d jardinzere or in 
Rose gauze, plain and rayée. 
Taffeta with a thread horizontal stripe, droche, gray 
and other negative colors. Crepe de Paris, trans- 
parent and satin transverse stripes. The above are 
favorite styles, adding ginghams, lawns and calicoes, 
for young girls. In addition to the foregoing we 
may add that ribbons, both as cetztures to pass 


} . oA Ne . 
round the waist and tie in a knot on one side, and as 


bonnet-strings, are very wide and surpassingly beau- 
ful in design and fabric. The cetntures bretelles of 
taffetas are extremely convenient as well as elegant, 
being prepared ready to be placed on the dress, and 
forming Jerthas and fontanges bows on the middle 
of the bodice. 

BONNETS. 

The fascinating little coquette that has so pro- 
voked Punch, and all the ancient beldames for the 
past three years, with a fickleness equal to its buoy- 
ancy, has concluded to lengthen its apron so as to 
cover the neck of the wearer, and by adding three 
inches to the border in front and none over the ears, 
to form avery attractive bonnet, similar in shape to 





_the one represented by the picture-plate in this 
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narrow fall of black lace thrown back over the front, 
and two narrow rows on the apron, the outer one ex- 
tending to form the edge; and ai the sides, over the 
ears, catches of lace with rose-buds and foliage, and 
a feather of several shades sweeping round from one 
side over the ear to coquette with the chin, and the 
inside of blonde and rose-buds; purple strings tied 
in a large double-bow-knot with long floating ends. 

A bonnet like the above of black satin, or epinglé 
silk, trimmed elaborately with narrow rows of black 
lace, and aruche formed of said lace ornamenting 
the edges all round the bonnet, including the apron. 
Open worked Italian straw, mixed with green silk, 
and trimmed with green silk and April flowers, with 
the usual quantity of white blonde and flowers under 
the border, is the most universally favorite style, 
comporting as it does with every style of dress, and 
becoming to all ages and conditions. Half mourning 
bonnets are made of black and purple crape, and 
trimmed with lace, as above described. 

‘¢ Bonnets are gradually advancing more forward 
on the head. It is perfectly marvelous to find how 
little those composed of velvet or rich stuffs are worn 
this winter. Feathers are now placed quite forward 


all over the surface, have lighted at length in a clus- 
ter behind the ears. Madame Barenne, who has 
been all this while deliberating upon what would 
next be the most quiet and elegant manner of adorning 
her undress bonnets, has at leng(h decided that no- 
thing is so appropriate for morning wear as lace, and, 
therefore, covers them entirely with two rows of 
broad Chantilly, one of them serving as davo/et, and 
falling so low in the neck as almost to rest upon the 
shoulders. 

‘The new wreath d la Titania, composed by 
Ma‘lame Leroux, is a chef d’euvre, and is likely to 
gain immense popularity. Two large bunches of 
roses, without leaves, are placed immediately above 
the ears, and thence depend, in a kind of cirelet, 
small spiral grappes of pink flowers, which surround 
the back of the head, covering the hair like a fairy 
orown.”’ 

Le Follet states that bonnets are still worn small 
and rounded at the cheeks; amongst the most novel 





with lilac or green feathers, spotted with black, 
mixed with velvet ribbon of the same shade as the 
feathers; inside, of flowers of pink crape and 
bouillonnées of white blonde. 


COIFFURES. 
‘We can scarcely imagine a more elegant cap 
than the one we are about to describe; it was com- 
posed of a star of lace in deep points, trimmed rou 
with a very narrow fringe, of an exceedingly ligh: 
texture, producing a most elegant effect. ‘This liitle 
cap was placed on the top of the head, forming 
almost a Murie Stuart point in the front, and only 
partially concealing the back hair. On each side 
the points were raised by bunches of flowers, which 
were composed of heath, rose-buds, and lilies of the 
valley, mixed wiih long crape foliage. 
‘‘A very pretty coxffure was made of 
black blonde, trimmed wiih boucleties 
black velvet, mixed with very small 
This head-dress, which was intended to 


white and 
of narrow 
rose-buds 
fill up the 


space between the daxdeauz and the plait at the 


back of the head, was finished at each side by a long 


end of black velvet, rounded at the corners, and 
on the edge of the brim, and flowers, after wandering | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| 
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placed so as to fall over the shoulders, and trimmed 
all round with two rows of b/owde—one white, the o:her 
black. A wreath of very small wild roses and buds 
was placed zigzag up the centre of the velvet ribbon. 

‘‘ The corffures for full dress are composed princei- 
pally of /onde, with long ends of ribbon or velvet; 
or sometimes with long branches of small flowers, 
with crape leaves. 

‘¢A head-dress of great elegance is formed of 
marabout feathers, mixed with rose-buds and very 
long green crape leaves. 

‘Others, equally recherchées, are made of gold 
net-work and pearls, which fall in long sirings over 
the neck. Some are formed to resemble coral, in- 
terlaced so as to confine the back hair, and fastened 
on each side with a large pin with a coral head.”’ 

Coiffures are fast changing from the Felix to the 


' medieval and classical style. Eugenie was seen with 
‘one at the Opera quite Greek, in style, and said to 


have been made by her Majesty. 
“A gold comb of horse-shoe pattern, with five 


are those made of different shades of velvet, mixed golden balls, the largest of which almost the size of 
with blonde or lace. Nothing is more elegant than | a walnut, was placed in front of the chignon, and 
a bonnet made of shades of dove-color, trimmed with | agreeably surprised us by the charming effect of its 


feathers of the same color spotted with white, and 
partly covered with the d/ovde fixed in at the crown, 
and falling over the front. The cap of the blonde, 
trimmed with eglantine and strings of jet beads. 
This bonnet, the reader will have seen, was described 
by us two months ago; and as it has since been pub- 
lished in Paris, we mere’y desire credit for possess- 
ing as carly knowledge of the fashions as the editors 
of magazines of fashions enjoy in Paris. 

White crape bonnets and those composed of blonde 
are among the charming confections of a full dress, 
being ornamented with tufts of delicate feathers and 
feather edges, and the inside trimmed with pink 
erape flowers, foliage and d/oxde. 

The black lace bonnet is also, for full dress, trimmed 





| antique yet novel idea. Her Majesty has bocn also 





wearing one long repentir over the neck, which we 


| do not think quite so becoming as the plain coiffure 


hither‘o adopted.’’ 

An American lady seldom requires assistance of 
the coiffeur or modiste to dress the head, or ‘o form 
ornaments for it; and that merit is more frequ’n'!y 
the ease with nobility in Europe than it is wih ihe 
middle class; and it has always been s0, irom ihe 
palmy days of Greece, through thoso of dtume to the 
present; from Penelope to Eugenie. 

SHAWLS AND MANTILLAS. ; 

The most beautiful over-garments are the sorttes 
de bal ond opera, similar to the style contained oP 
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the plate with the last number. Terry velvet, either 
pink, white, or blue is at present the favorile mate- 
rial from which to make them, and they may be 
trimmed with either one or more bands of ermine, or 
with fringe, or stamped velvet and embroidery, as 
direeted wich last month’s number. The mantelet 
charpe is still in high favor, and appropriate for 
‘ull toilet. Nothing could be more enchanting upon 
« lovely woman than one of ruby velvet, covered 
with embroidery in silver and gold, and trimmed 
yound with a superb fringe; the head composed of 
« fine net-work, spotted with small gold crescents. 
‘Lhis maztelet should reach te the waist behind, and 
be edged with extremely rich fringe. The fringe at 





the cop of the scarf to be much narrower and of a | 


lighter texture, so as not to hide the embroidery over 
which it falls. 

“The mantelet solitaire is composed of three péle- 
rines of velvet; the edge of each is finished by a 
row of shells stamped in the velvet, surmounted with 
an arabesque border, embroidered in sewing silk. 
The shells form a heading for a deep black lace; or, 
if the mantelet be made of black velvet, then a 
buach of ermine has a more elegant effect. 

“Some manteauz, with sleeves of black velvet, 
have a little the form of paletéts, and have pockets 
in the front; these manteauz are trimmed round 
with sable, and have a small collar, which, with the 
sleeves, are also bordered with sable. 

“A rotonde of black velvet had large plaits, dis- 
posed in such a manner as to form sleeves; these 
rotondes are slightly pointed behind and in front, so 
that they are between a shawl and a Ya/ma in form. 
The one we are describing was so covered with em- 
broidery, that the velvet seemed only to form part 
of the design. A double row of lace was placed all 
round, and a single row round the neck and down 
the front, where it was fastened with small buttons 
uf passementerte.”? 

Shawls of black China crape, ornamented with 
colored embroidery, and one or two embroidered in 
gold, are the highest style of over-dress wear to 
erve ithe exigencies of passing from winter maz 
‘eaux to spring mantillas. The India cachemire 
ind the camel-hair, with their elaborate designs—in 
uatural colors—of Oriental magnificence (which re- 
(vires distance to make it at all enchanting), are still 
the mode ; as is also the simple and charming stella, 
with its border of rectangular divisions like plain 
picture frames, each one containing a pretty, fresh, 
‘imple, but enlivening landscape view. 

DRESSES. 
The marked peculiarities in Ball Costume have not 
changed since our last number; but a sample or so 
‘ rovel designs in trimming may serve to whet the 
‘aste. Flowers and Venetian lace seem to be the 
Host numerous articles of ornament at our balls and 
‘errces. It is almost wrong to recommend the ex- 
‘ravagance of a whole double-skirted lace dress, and 
wnder these skir!s another of pink ecrape, edged with 
‘deep boutllonnée of tulle to match, were it not 
that Lady Mary Montague informs us of a single 


| dress in the Orient which cost five hundred thousand 
dollars, independent of the shawl, turban, shoes, &c., 
&c., which would probably have made it amount to 
a million of dollars, and the knowledge that this 
apparent extravagance is the life of art and com- 
merce. 

The beautiful designs of lace, and the extreme 
fineness of the thread, form a fascinating display over 
pink crape. A rounded bertha is fastened on the 
front of the bosom with a bouquet of moss-roses, 
and foliage of diamonds. The co¢ffure is a bunch 
of moss-roses, with foliage of diamonds interlaced in 
the plaits behind, and falling on each side over the 
shoulders and chest. 

See what is said of the costumes in Paris :— 

“The fashion of ball dress most in vogue seemed 
to be this: Three skirts, each one retroussée to its 
full depth, which gives an easy grace to the immense 
fullness consequent upon this mode. The surface of 
the jupes is entirely covered with satin ribbon, laid 
on either in zigzag or in an octagonal pattern, which 
unites the whole together, and without detracting 
from its lightness gives it a richness well calculated 
to combat the splendor of the gold and silver orna- 
| ments now so much in vogue. The robe application 
|for young ladies seemed also much patronized. 
| These dresses are either of pink, blue, or white tar- 
| latane, upon which are fixed stars of white velvet, 
surrounded by an agrement which represents seed 
_pearl. The effect is so very light and pretty, that 
| the robe application has become almost universal 
amongst the younger ladies, as an elegant parure for 
| 





the ball. We did not observe much variety in the 

make of dresses—all seemed to be cut from one single 
_ pattern. Revers of broad ribbon, bordered with 
rich lace for married ladies, or the same edged with 
fringe or narrow quilling for young ladies, seemed to 
be the universal taste. One or two of these revers 
aimed at novelty, inasmuch as.being composed of 
plain net and edged with a light quilling of ribbon, 
they were crossed over the bosom, and, descending on 
each side of the skirt, were confined about the height 
of the knee by a bouquet of flowers. This fashion, which 
Madame Camille claims as her own, and has called 
a la Rene Isabelle, because she has just despatched 
a dress thus trimmed to the Queen of Spain, is, 
nevertheless, as ancient as the time of the Duchesse 
de Berri, and may be seen in one of the popular por- 
traits of that lady taken at that period.”’ 

Having the designs in cut, our readers will please 
observe that the flowers and foliage of the season are 
the most appropriate ornaments for robes and head 
dresses, and with a dodice cut pointed in front and 
on the back, and cut quite low over the back, with 
the lace chemisette projecting an inch above, and 
with the sleeve formed of one puff and a rather deep 
ruffie, so as not to be too decoleté, they cannot go far 
wrong. 

EVENING COSTUME. 

The chenille figured stuffs; the droché in gold and 
silver; droguet de sote of thick soft texture and 
brilliant surface, the ground ribbed and the pattern 
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thrown up in vivid colors; the taffetas, and a new 
goods of mozre ground and stripes of intervals of 
plain silk and flowers in pyramidal columns rising in 
elegant traceries of flowers and foliage, constitute 
the favorite material for evening, or full toilet. The 
style of cut is either decolete, or half-high,—trimmed 
with a bertha with vandyke points at the lower edge, 
or edged with ribbon or lace. The sleeves are short 
and formed of three frills. Flounces are fashionable 
for evening costume, or a double or triple skirt is 
equally so; it is common to vandyke the upper skirt 
and edge each flounce with ribbon; or if a double 
skirt, let the upper one extend tothe knee and finish 
the under one in rows of puffs from the upper one to 
the bottom of the dress. 

‘* Among the most beautiful dresses justly admired 
at the late réceptions at the Tuileries, were the robes 
of /ampas in the Pompadour style, covered with Lou- 
qguets, or wreaths so skillfully drochis in the mate- 
rial as to be mistaken for hand embroidery. One of 
these robes, of light green, had a double skirt. At 
the bottom of each was a wreath of white and pink 
roses, mixed with bunches of white lilac and honey- 
suckle in different shades; the rest of the skirt cov- 
ered with small flowers to match the wreath. 

‘Another robe of great elegance, is of white drocart, 
with stamped stripes of sky-blue; a gutpure design 
broché in silver, imitating a lace, turned in such a 
manner as to make the blue stripes appear round, in 
the form of columns. Upon the white stripe are 
bouquets of roses, pinks, and daisies—the stems 
united under a bow of pink ribbon, edged with a 
narrow scollop of black and silver. 

‘* A robe of deep blue moire; the body boned behind 
and before. The trimming on the corsage is com- 
posed of a plastron bourllonné of tulle and flowers; 
behind, is a berthe of tulle fastened on each shoulder 
by a small douwquwet of flowers, from which revers of 
French guipure descend in front, and terminate at 
the point of the body. A tunic of guipure to match 
is placed over the skirt, and is open in front, show- 
ing an apron of flowers. The edge of the tunic is 
ornamented with owguets of flowers, tied with rib- 
bon at certain intervals; and the bottom of the skirt 
trimmed with boutllonnés of tulle, and flowers to 
match the Jerthe. ‘The sleeves, which are very 
small, are formed of a ruching of guipure, and bou- 
quets tied with ribbon.”’ 

PROMENADE DRESS. 

Although flounces are said to be out of fashion for 
morning wear in Paris, where they wear very large 
hoops, as flounces are deprived of an elegant effect 
if the skirt does not fall in elegant folds; yet the 
belles of Broadway and Chestnut street stili hold 
flounces in high admiration for street wear; and the 
very long basque divides the favor with the jacket 
or coin de feu. The basque closes in front with jet 
or tortoise-shell buttons. The sleeves, reaching to 
the elbow, are formed of three flounces, and both the 
flounces and the bottom of the basque are edged 
with a disposition of velvet passementerie. 

The jacket or coin de few (fire-side) are worn 
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over odices cut across the waist, and ornamented 
with a very narrow frill; they are whole in 
front, and bretelles worn over the shoulders, (yer 
this dress a jacket of cachemire of some plain but 
pretty nuance in keeping with the dress, generally 
lighter, such as lilac or dove color, and the body is 
cut to fit like a charm, to which is sewed a full skirt 
of from nine to fourteen inches long, cut balloon at 
the top, like a semi-circle, so as to set smoota over 
the hips, and behind there are two box-plaits, and at 
the top of each a hip-button of the ball-shape in 
passementerie, and the breast turns jauntily and is 
closed at the waist with three straps, or agraffes. 
The sleeves fit the arm neatly down to the elbow, 
where they terminate in a deep, full flounce. All 
ihe edges are trimmed with a flat ribbon over an 
inch in width, and then the skirt and body are very 
elaborately traced with very narrow gimp cords to 
match the ribbon edge, and to form a gentle relief 
with the jacket. 

The drab surtout, double-breasted, similar in cut 
to the New York surtout worn by gentlemen, except 
in the shortness of its skirt, which is but a little lou- 
ger than the waist; for a waist 16 inches long, the 
skirt should be about 15 inches in length, making the 
whole surtout 34 inches in length. The skirt is cut 
in a circle, so as to sew plainly to the body and still 
be full enough to hang elegantly over a hooped petti- 
coat ‘The sleeves are in the pagoda shape, three 
quarters length and with round cuffs. The collar is 
light, but the lapels are rather heavy. The skirt is 
formed into two box plaits behind, at the top of which 
are two silk buttons to match, and there are three 
also on each breast, with holes in the lapels to cor- 
respond. Pearl colored cachemire or pelisse cloth 
are the goods preferred, and the garment is bound 
over the edge with galloon, and lined with silk serge; 
there are diagonal pockets on the sides of the skirts. 
There has never before been so elegant and appro- 
priate an over-dress for promenade reported for the 
ladies; but it should be cut by a tailor, if not made 
by one. 

DEMI-TOILET. 

Brown of different shades is decidedly the most 
fashionable. 

“From amongst many we will describe the most 
recherchée. A dress of brown taffetas, wiih shaded 
flounces; the deepest shade at the bottom of the 
skirt. Upon each of these flounces were three rows 
of velvet, graduated both in width and shade, and 
edged with a very narrow fringe; rendering this 
trimming at the same time rich and light. This 
dress was accompanied with a velvet basquine of the 
same color, trimmed with a very wide chenille fringe. 
A fringe of the same kind, but very much narrower. 
was placed on the body, where it formed a berthe 
rounded behind, and with a point in the front. The 
sleeves, which were wide and open, were trimmed 
with the same fringe. 

‘¢ A aress of dark drab more, with flounces bound 
with black velvet, in points three-quarters the width 
of the flownce; each point trimmed with a narrow 

















ruche of black net. Plain high body, with basgues | 
and revers, trimmed to match the flounces. Bouzl- | 
lonnies sleeves, terminating at the elbow with two | 
broad flounces, trimmed ez suite. Muslin under- 
sleeves, composed of bowellonnées, trimmed with | 
narrow black velvet; collar to match.”’ 
EXPLANATION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 

The figure at the left isin dishabille. The sal- | 
mon-colored robe de chambre is plainly illustrated, | 
showing the sleeve to be in the pagoda cut, and 
three-quarters length. The edges are trimmed with 
purple velvet ribbon, and the goods of the robe is 
cachemire. The linen collar is very narrow for 
morning dress, and the coiffure consists of a band of 
lace ornamented with velvet ribbon as represented. 
The fan is of white transparent silk, edged with 
black feathers. 

The lady at the right isclad in a promenade dress 
of the spring fashion. The goods of the dress is 
droguet; the ground of Isly-green, ornamented with 
wood-colored stripes and tracings of foliage and | 
flowers in natural colors; the sleeves, bertha and 
basque are edged with two rows of wood-colored 
fringe; the cut of the sleeves is small at the arm- 
hole, enlarged immensely to the elbow, where there 
are two draws, and terminating in a large pagoda at 
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the wrist. The hat is a black satin or crape, with a 


right with flowers; beneath, at the sides the orna- 
ments are white blonde, rose-buds and foliage of 
velvet; wide pink velvet strings with floating ends. 
This is the pamela with its double passe as hereto- 
fore described. Small lace collar and brooch,— 


under-sleeves of plain muslin,—lace-boots, rather | 
high, of satin lasting, and the soles spread with a) 


thin layer of *corrugated india-rubber to prevent 
slipping, and protect the bottoms of the feet from 
dampness. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 
The two styles of sleeves most in favor are the 


Marie Stuart, of one puff at the top and then to fit | 
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the arm very nearly to the hand, and covered at the 
wrist with a vandyked wristband and gold double 
buttons ; and the other is the one which fits the arm 
above the elbow, and below the elbow terminating in 
a deep full flounce: and then there is « third, the 


| pagoda, which is still much udmired. Berthas and 


bretelles are greatly in favor. Lace collars are very 
large and embroidered in medieval pattcrn. Gloves 
are again worn with a ¢zretie iustead of a button. 
Satin boots are once more adopted in preference to 
shoes, much to the triumph of those ladies who have 
maintained the fashion ever since it was first adopted 
by the Duchess de Valencay. After a complete dis- 
grace of many years’ duration, perfumes are again 
about to be adopted on the pocket-handkerchief— 


_ the rose de mat is considered the most delicate kind. 


The use of kohl for painting the eye-lids is losing 
favor. Fans have been lately adopted, made of silk 
to match the dress; but it is supposed to be more of 
a whim than a fashion. Combs are beginning to be 
worn in the hair; gold and silver, and even steel, 
have been seen with soiree and dinner dresses. 

It should be generally accredited that the Pamela 
is the only new style of bonnet for the season, and 
that its type is decidedly progressive. It comes for- 
ward over the forehead in front to the front of the 
hair, and is depressed a trifle at front in the Marie 


| Stuart style, and like that, it retreats and flares at 
lace ruche and narrow fall around the edge, orna- | 
mented on the left side with a feather, and on the | 


the sides to behind the ears. It is double-crowned, 
the upper one scolloped at the edge, and they are 
separated by a wreath of flowers or a narrow strip of 
black lace. 

Our favorite drive is to Fort Hamilton to view the 
ocean; that of Paris is to Lefehunes to see the lace 
curtains for the cradle of the expected heir to the 
throne, and which cost fifly thousand frances; our 
favorite poem is Hiawatha, and our favorite lecturer 
is G. W. Curtis, Esq.; our favorite new Anierican 
play, is Pocahontas, hy John Brougham, Esq.; our 
favorite music is that from ‘‘ L’Habit de Noce;’’ our 
favorite novel is Paul Fane by N. P. Willis; our 
favorite dance is the JVapolitaine; our favorite 
game is whist, with two charming ladies in the quar- 
tette. 





Insertion for the wrist. 
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PATTERN FOR HANDKERCHIEF BORDER, 

In Irish Guipure, is of so simple a character that {ijii/ a f i 
it can be enlarged without the least difficulty. All sal “ 
the bars, which are in plain button-hole stitch, must i hy 
be worked before any other part. The flowers, Hit); 
leaves, &c., must then be traced, and very neatly 
button-holed. After which, the edge should be 
worked in graduated overcast stitch. 

For the inner border, a line of herring-bone is 
used. Take a very coarse needle, say No. 4, and 
Evans’s Boar’s-head cotton, No. 90; fasten it on; 
and having traced two parallel scallop lines, take 
your needle in a slanting direction over about five 
threads, from one to the other. Sew over these, two 
or three times; then take another stitch slanting in 
the opposite direction ; work over it. 

Continue thus until you have worked all round the 
handkerchief, when you will sew over the two out- 
lines, taking the stitches in all the holes. 


l . : 





Insertion and band for trimming bertha or canezou. 
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Blotting book-cover of glove-leather on card 


ORNAMENTAL LEATHER WORK. 

Blotting-book Cover.—For a Blotting-book Cover 
of Glove-Leather and Cardboard, the materials re- 
quired are as follows:—A piece of either white or 
buff perforated card, not too fine, about the size of a 
sheet of note paper; also some bits of scarlet, dark- 
green, brown, light-green, and black kid leather. 

Directions.—Cut from the searlet leather, five 
single petals for Scarlet Japonica, and cut the stalks 
from the brown, the leaves from the light-green, the | 
ivy-leaves from the dark-green, and the berries from 
the black leather; press them on the back with a | 
half-cold smoothing iron, and mark the veins with | 





the scissors, held with the points a little apax‘, so that 
the veins will look raised: touch the backs with gum 
and place them on the card as in design; when all 
are gummed on, leave the card to press under a book 
till next day, and then, with a wea solution of gum, 
varnish over the leaves, flowers, &c., &c., heing 
careful that none of the gum smears the card. Itis 
now finished, and should be lined with scarlet silk 
and bound with dead-gold paper, or bordering; gold 
embossed corners give a very finished appearance. 
Any lady can get sufficient bits from half-soiled kid 
gloves for this work, or if preferred, they oan always 
be got at the glover’s for a mere trifle. 





Pattern for flouncing. 
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style of the middle ages. 
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FASHION. 
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The body of the dress to the right is made with 
small tucks and insert ion; the skirt is trimmed with 


two flounces, headed with insertions and narrow | 


tucks. The front of tho skirt of the other little 


























dress is in narrow tucks, with an insertion down each 
side of the tucks, Which is continued round the dress 
at the top of the flounces; body composed of rows 
1 of insertion, edged with narrow edging. 
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The body of this elegant little dress is made | headed with insertions; a small apron trimmed * 
with plaits and insertion of embroidered muslin | match the skirts; bretelles and sleeves of embroi 
alternately; skirt trimmed with three flounces, | dered muslin. 
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Canezou.—This canezou is intended to be worn 
with either a low or a half-high corsage. It is 
made of figured net, and is edged at the throat 
and at the sides by a running of pink ribbon, upon 
which are fixed, at little distances apart, small 
squares of net, figured with narrow black velvet rib- 
hon, and edged with lace. Below this trimming 
thereis a full fall of lace, set on in its entire width 
at the shoulders, and narrowing towards the waists 
both at the back and in front, where the canezou is 
fixed by a bow of pink ribbon, with long ends. A 
band of pink ribbon encircles the waist, with bows 
and ends at each side. 





Brooch-collar of Valenciennes, embroidered in me- 


FASHION. 











Canezou,—The front and back are composed of 
rows of lace insertion, alternating with bouillons, in 
which colored ribbon is inserted. These bouillons 
are edged at each side by a row of narrow black 
velvet ribbon. The bretelles, which are formed 
of rows of insertion, separated by rows of black 
velvet ribbon, have pendent ends in front, and are 
fixed at the waist by a bow of ribbon. On the 
shoulders, bows of black velvet and colored ribbon 





Fichu, crossing at front and behind, the puffed 
bands interrun with ribbon and interrupted by little 
squares of velvet-gauze ; the kno.s on shoulders and 
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waist aro of pink taffeta ribbon. 
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